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Roadbuilders’ machines: Ready to dig into a $100-billion job (page 58) 
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How to keep an impulse on the right track 


Ever wonder how an electrician keeps the many actuating impulses for an auto- 


matic machine tool on the right track? His secret lies in the brightly hued 
jackets for the many wires involved. By following a simple color code, he swiftly 


and surely solves any circuit 


Not so simple, however, was finding the right kind of colored covering for 
machine tool wire. It had to be thin, tough, highly insulative, resistant to oil, 
fumes and age—plus being available in a wide range of bright, permanent colors. 
\ vinyl compound seemed logical, but not all vinyl resins could meet the tight 


specifications 


After much testing, a leading wire manufacturer finally settled on PLiovic 
EDB9OV, plus other materials, for the job. PLiovic EDB9OV is a dry-blending, 
electrical-grade vinyl resin. It was chosen because of its uniformity, 
compatibility, easy processing and superior electrical 

nd physical properties. 
if you are interested in truly fine vinyl resins for 
electrical or other applications, why not learn more 

ibout PLiovic? You can, simply by writing for details to: 
Goodyear, Chemical Division, Dept. B-9415, Akron 16, Ohio. 


The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Comp » Akre Ohto 
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IN BUSINESS THIS W E E K February 9, 1957 


GENERAL BUSINESS THE RISING PRICE OF PEACE. While Administration steers a delicate 
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BUSINESS OUTLOOK FORD SHIFTS PLANS ON EDSEL. 


WASHINGTON OUTLOOK 41 
INTERNATIONAL OUTLOOK 155 EXPERTS O.K. ECONOMIC OPTIMISM. Economists appearing before Joint 


PERSONAL BUSINESS 177 Congressional Committee back up the cheerful line the President’s methods took 
Se A NEW ROUTE FOR MID-EAST OIL? sagen hy 30-in. Israeli hone rest 


FIGURES OF THE WEEK 2 one t ti ' oe bh d. 
cusnte €2 we Wak We greement over navigation to port at southern en 
noes GerceT S STEEL PINCH IS UP TO DETROIT. If the auto producers start 7 their 
lag, there could be a serious steel shortage within 60 days. . he 


FOURTH QUARTER PUT ‘56 PRE-TAX EARNINGS OVER THE TOP. 
PROTECTING MORE LIVES. Extending group insurance to Bell — work- 


ers would be a mighty boost for an already strong trend 
JITTERY OILMEN EYE GAS PRICES. 


IN BUSINESS. News about LIFO tax appeal, water from Lake Erie, airline fare 
boost, electronic brains in a shoebox, Westinghouse deal with Montgomery Ward 





THE DEPARTMENTS 





BUSINESS ABROAD: Milestone on the Road to Unity. West Europe’s Common Market nears action. 
Ax Hovers Over Opera in Italy. The government, which makes up deficits, says 
soaring costs must yield to better business methods. . 
In Business Abroad. . 


COMPANIES: Putting More Power in Outboard Gets More Punch Into Sales. Now Kiekhaefer 
Corp.’s most powerful motor yet is invading the really big-boat class. . 
Breaking Bad Earnings News. How Westinghouse did it 


FINANCE: This Market Worries the Pros. Portfolios are bulging with commons, as stock 
prices approach the lowest levels in almost a year. 
Bank Holding Company Battle. Court test lies ahead no matter what the Fed 
does about First National City’s expansion move into New York suburbs 


GOVERNMENT: In Washington. News about who gives to party war chests, how not to hire 
engineers, talks on Euratom plans, Congress action on air crashes........... 


How Purse Strings Are Controlled. 
INDUSTRIES: Bidding for Bites at $15-Billion. Road machinery makers size up the next decade. . 


LABOR: AFL-CIO Is Grouping Around Two Rivals. Reuther and Hoffa vie for a at 
executive council meeting... : ae: 


Jurisdictional Battle Flares. couche man 
“R-Day” Brings Good-bye to » Gasdyoer. In one day, 1 180 aaken retired. 
In Labor. 


MANAGEMENT: Making Money Work Harder. Company treasurers are speeding income, slowing 
outgo, to avoid borrowing in a tight credit market. . fdas Ne Pye 


In Management. 


MARKETING: A Farmers’ Store to Lure In the Grain 
The Marketing Pattern: Putting volume before profits?. : 
A Lot of Life in Radio Yet. It’s shaking down after TV’s impact 


THE MARKETS: Groundhogs Cast a Shadow. Despite forecast of more bad weather for metals 
industries, a good auto sales season could clear the skies. . . ka 


NEW PRODUCTS: Guiding the Inventor-Manufacturer Romance. Product Development Corp. is a 
Lonely Hearts’ Club for the inventor and industry. 


PRODUCTION: Liquid Fuel Makes the Difference in the new homogeneous atomic reactor being 
developed by Pennsylvania Power & Light and Westinghouse 
Ford Retools “Last-Word” Plant. . 
RESEARCH: Seeking a Diet for Longer Life 
In Research. 
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FIGURES OF THE WEEK 
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1952 1953 1954 1955 1956 7 
1946 Yeor Month Week § Latest 
Average Ago Ago Ago 


BUSINESS WEEK INDEX (chart)... . 91.6 1514 1520 +1528 


PRODUCTION 


Steel ingot (thous. of tons) 1,281 2,439 2,519 +2,498 
Automobiles and trucks 62,880 174,469 108,781 +178,550 
Engineering const. awards (Eng. News-Rec. 4-wk daily av. in thous.)......... $17,083 $85,143 $68,506 $55,832 
Electric power (millions of kilowatt-hours) 4,238 11,540 11,671 12,410 
Crude oil and condensate (daily av., thous. of bbis.)..............000000- 4,751 7,081 7,417 73% 
Bituminous coal (daily av., thous. of tons) 1,745 1,737 1,020 1,654 
Paperboard (tons) 167,269 291,570 102,280 282,631 


TRADE 


Carloadings: miscellaneous and L.c.1. (daily av., thous. of cars) 82 69 69 65 
Carloadings: all others (daily av., thous. of cars) 53 46 45 45 
Department store sales index (1947-49 — 100, not seasonally adjusted) 90 94 112 100 
Business failures (Dun & Bradstreet, number) 22 273 222 258 





PRICES 
Spot commodities, daily index (Moody's, Dec. 31, 1931 = 100) ; 407.2 \ 432.1 
Industrial raw materials, daily index (BLS, 1947-49 — 100) ‘ 99.2 q 96.9 
Foodstuffs, daily index (BLS, 1947-49 = 100) f 76.2 . 83.4 
eee ee NE Oe cis ccncccchccsedtecctecdscésecesses A 20.7¢ ‘ 18.5¢ 
Finished steel, index (BLS, 1947-49 = 100) tt76. 157.0 , 171.6 
Scrap steel composite (Iron Age, ton) . $49.50 ' $55.50 
Copper (electrolytic, delivered price, E & MJ, Ib.).. 22... 6... cece eee eee eee . 44.740¢ : 35.905¢ 
Wheat (No. 2, hard and dark hard winter, eee j $2.22 . $2.36 
Cotton, daily price (middling, 1 in., : 35.80¢ é 33.56¢ 
SS Sy Ce 0 06 Sho bobs 06 cree reed eRes bere cccdeesecsesn ‘ $1.79 ; $2.21 


FINANCE 
90 stocks, price index (Standard & Poor's) 
Medium grade corporate bond yield (Baa issues, Moody’s) 
Prime commercial paper, 4 to 6 months, N. Y. City (prevailing rate) 


BANKING (Millions of Dollars) 


Demand deposits adjusted, reporting member banks +t45,820 57,607 57,629 58,296 
Total loans and investments, reporting member banks tt71,916 84,694 87,634 85,583 
Commercial and agricultural loans, reporting member banks +t9,299 26,260 31,137 30,349 
U. S. gov't guaranteed obligations held, reporting member banks tt49,879 28,822 26,774 26,330 
Total federal reserve credit outstanding 23,888 25,248 27,524 25,636 


MONTHLY FIGURES OF THE WEEK 1946 Yeor Month 


Average Ago Ago 
Private expenditures for new construction (in millions) $803 $2,176 $2,472 
Public expenditures for new construction (in millions) $197 $771 $898 
Personal income (seasonally adjusted, in billions) $178.0 $317.5 $333.5 
Farm income (seasonally adjusted, in billions) $16.9 $14.7 $15.6 
Consumer credit outstanding (in millions) $6,704 $38,648 $40,631 
Installment credit outstanding (in millions) $3,174 $29,020 $31,024 
Manufacturers’ inventories (seasonally adjusted, in billions) $21.3 $45.9 $51.3 


* Preliminary, week ended February 2, 1957. 


Estimate. 8 Date for ‘Latest Week’ om each series om request. 
+ Revised. bP Ee designated markets, middling +4 in. “e 


THE PICTURES—Black Star—146; Joe Clark—159 (bot.); Grant Compton— 180, 181, " Ford Motor Co.—109; |.N.P.—25 (top), 3); Israel Office of 
Information—29 (bot. rt.); Robert Kniesche—165; Archie Lieberman—cover, 58, 59, 60 4 McGraw-Hill World News—29 (top), 30 147; Tom O'Reilly 
—122, 123, 125, 126; Bob Smaliman—74, 75; Westinghouse Electric Corp.—l04; W. W.—25 (bot.); George Woodrufi—sé, 87, 88, 90, 92, 94. 
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How Bell System private line 


services work for American business 


Nationwide’s electronic development manager E. H. Shelley 
with one day’s automobile policy renewals. “Bell System 


communications is a mainstay of the data processing system 
we've inaugurated to tie our offices together,” he says. 


Private line channels help Nationwide 
process 15,000 insurance policies a day 


Nationwide Mutual Insurance Company of Colum- 
bus, Ohio, uses Bell System private line channels, data 
processing equipment and an electronic “brain” to 
process as many policy renewals in one month as a 
rating clerk could handle in six years. 


When the information is received from regional 
offices, the new rates are computed by the “brain,” 
and the field gets approved premium figures within 
a few hours. 


Main reason for the new system: Nationwide’s 
decentralized (10-office) operation. Main benefits: 
independent field offices are relieved of a clerical 
burden. And Nationwide saves untold man-hours. 


Your Beil Telephone representative is your best 
source of ideas on how to streamline your own 
communications. Call him. He will be glad to study 
your needs. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM \ 


\ L 
Re ~~ 


PRIVATE LINE TELEPHONE °* PRIVATE LINE TELETYPEWRITER 


CHANNELS FOR: DATA TRANSMISSION * TELEMETERING * REMOTE CONTROL * TELEPHOTOGRAPH * CLOSED CIRCUIT TV 



































MECHANICAL COUNTING 


Small Resets count strokes, turns, or pieces . . . 
are used by thousands for moderate duty in 
parts inspection, quality control, conveyors, 
machine tools, light presses, etc. 


HAND COUNTING 


Where objects or units cannot be counted elec- 
trically or mechanically, hand-operated count- 
ers like this Hand Tally do the job. For in- 
stance, quick spot checks of production or 
performance, traffic count, inventory, etc. Fits 
palm of hand, counts one for each pressure of 
thumb lever, resets to zero by turning knob. 


Insist on Standard 


VEEDER-ROOT 
COUNTERS 


from your Industrial 
Supply Distributor 





* 


is COUNTROL 


important in every business today? 


Countless times a day, every business needs to know 
“how many? ... how much?.. . how far? .. .”’ and 
many other questions that can be answered only by 
facts-in-figures. But how to get these figures . . . from so 
many different machines, processes, operations and 
systems? Veeder-Root Counters are doing it 

every day, by means of: 


ELECTRICAL COUNTING 


These remote-indicating counters bring your 
production machines as close as your office 
wall. AC or DC, they can be connected in series 
with any simple switch, and will transmit pro- 
duction figures instantly over any distance. 
May be panel-mounted in groups. 


CONTROLLING 


Set it for the exact number of turns, pieces, or 
operations required . . . and this Predetermin- 
ing Counter will control the run exactly . . . pre- 
venting over-runs and shortages. When the 
predetermined number is reached, counter will 
light a light, ring a bell, or actuate a stop-motion. 


IN SUM: If it can be counted or controlled .. . 
count on Veeder-Root to do it. Get in touch with your 
Industrial Supply Distributor for standard counters 
for application to your production machines and proc- 
esses. And get in touch with Veeder-Root for counters 
to be built into original equipment. Veeder-Root 
Inc., Hartford 2, Connecticut. 
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READERS REPORT 





Funny Indeed! 


Dear Sir: 

I have just read your editorial 
Speaking Up [BW—Jan.12°57,p 
176] ... and I must say that either 
I did not see your not too apparent 
tongue in cheek or else you have 
your nerve to make the statement 
that “only journalists aré licensed 
to speak with authority on all sub- 
jects.” 

Up to a point, specifically this 
point, I think your editorial is well 
taken, however, if you actually be- 
lieve what you say you should re- 
read your last paragraph and sub- 
stitute the word journalist wherever 
you have scientist and see how 
absurd it sounds. 

Perhaps you will have to accept 
the fact that nobody is licensed to 
speak with authority on all subjects. 

F. WILLIAM SCOTT 
EARL F. SCOTT CO 
ATLANTA, GA. 


Dear Sir: 

. what an extraordinary state- 
ment by the editor of a serious and 
responsible magazine. . . . 

B. M. BECHHOLD 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Dear Sir: 

“Only journalists are licensed to 
speak with authority on all sub- 
jects,” is surely the “witticism of 
the week.” 

FRED POOLE 
WESTBROOK, ME. 


¢ Humor is the most difficult form 
of writing—this is another proof. 


Planned Population 


Dear Sir: 

Scanning How to Avoid Paying 
More Blackmail [BW—Jan.12°57, 
p176] I beg to comment. 

Western Europe’s “energy gap,” 
like other political difficulties today, 
can be traced to over-population in 
the final analysis. The situation 
must remain precarious as long as 
we suppose it can be resolved apart 
from organized means for curbing 
births when and where they are 
excessive. 

Crime becomes unmanageable if 
population is not well managed. 
It was bad management to saddle 
the Middle East with an over-popu- 
lated Jewish homeland that created 
a lot of Arabian refugees. It was a 
mistake sure to prove costly in 
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ANNOUNCING WESTINGHOUSE 


“ULTRYI 


you CAN BE SURE...IF «sWesti nghou SC 





FLUORESCENT LAMPS 


LUME 


high intensity phosphors 


START BRIGHTER... MAINTAIN BRIGHTNESS LONGER... 


@ MORE LUMENS PER WATT—more light for your dollar. 


® PLUS UNIFORM END-TO-END LIGHT .. . always perfectly color-matched .. . maximum light output 
maintained throughout life—and carrying the WESTINGHOUSE ASSURANCE of performance 
satisfaction or full purchase price refund. 


e Get the most for your lighting dollar—call your Westinghouse Lamp Distributor today, or write 
Westinghouse Lamp Division, Dept. BW, Bloomfield, N. J. 








How Acco Registered’ Slings provide users 
maximum safety, strength and 


Your operating staff knows that chain 
slings are best for some jobs — wire rope 
slings for others—and combination 
chain and wire rope slings for still 
others. Temperature, weight or shape 
of a load, protruding corners and other 
factors dictate the choice of a sling for 
a job. Whatever your job requirements, 
there is an ACCO Registered Sling to 
handle it with maximum ease, safety 
and economy. 


Features that mean Better Values 
ACCO engineers found 
that by shaping the 
master link in a special 
ee... they could make it 
Shaped Section Stand up and hold its 
Master Link form under loads up to 


18% greater than could conventional 
round sections. 


Result: the new SHAPED SECTION 
MASTER LINK —now incorporated into 
all ACCO Registered Slings, both chain 
and wire rope, without extra cost to you. 


For greater strength, 

ACCO Registered Chain 

New lings now are made with 

Accoloy X-weid* the new, patented ACCO- 
125 Chain LOY X-WELD 125 CHAIN, 
*Pat.No.2763768 boiled as the outstand- 
ing triumph in chain manufacture in dec- 
ades. These chains have unequalled 
strength at their king-sized welds— 
and they do not kink! They help make 
up a chain sling that gives a worthwhile 
bonus in strength, safety and service. 


A typical case of ACCO’s ingenuity 
in making its good products even 
better is the 

— exclusive, pat- 

Dualoc* Ending  CNted DUALOC 
*Pat.No. 2463199 ENDING found 
in ACCO Registered Strand-Laid and 
Cable-Laid Wire Rope Slings. 
Dualoc (meaning “‘dual lock’’) is the 
only fully mechanical ending—it ac- 
tually grips tighter as the sling load 
is increased, providing an extra safe- 
guard for the load borne by the sling. 


What Acco Registered® means 

In every ACCO Registered Sling— 
chain, wire rope or combination— 
each component is tested individual- 
ly to prove it has strength equal to 








with 
efficiency 


or greater than the sling body. Com- 
ponents are then assembled into 
slings in conformity to engineered 
designs which have proved their 
safety and effectiveness by severe 
tests in laboratory and field. 


Then, each completed sling is 
proof-tested to twice its rated load 
limit. When all tests have been 
passed successfully, the sling is 
attested by a Registration Certificate 
signed by American Chain & Cable 
Company, Inc. A ring or metal tag 
showing registration number is 
attached to each sling. 


Whichever type of ACCO Registered 
Sling you buy, you get the better 
value inherent in all ACCO products. 


Why Acco products mean better values 


Our research, designing and manufacturing facilities 
are devoted to making Acco products “intentionally 
better” in on-job performance. Year after year, re- 
orders from our customers attest Acco’s Better Values. 


ABRASIVE CUTTING WHEELS 
Rubber and Resinoid Bonded 
ALLISON DIVISION 
AUTOMOTIVE EQUIPMENT 
Wrecking Cranes + Hydraulic Presses 
Jacks « Engine Stands « Tire Spreaders 
MANLEY DIVISION 
BOLTS and NUTS - Lag Screws and Forgings 
THE MARYLAND BOLT and NUT COMPANY 
CASTINGS 
Electric Furnace Steel and Iron « Malleable Castings 
ACCO CASTING DIVISION 
CHAIN 
Weed Tire Chains « Acco Registered Sling Chains 
Welded and Weldless Chain and Attachments 
AMERICAN CHAIN DIVISION 
CUT-OFF MACHINES 
Abrasive Cut-Off Machines + Nibbling Machines 
CAMPBELL MACHINE DIVISION 
CONTROLS 
Tru-Lay Push-Pull Controls » Brake Controls 
Aircraft Cable + Tru-Stop Brakes for Trucks and Buses 
AUTOMOTIVE and AIRCRAFT DIVISION 


GAGES - Pressure, Vacuum and Compound 
HELICOID GAGE DIVISION 
HARDNESS TESTERS - “Rockwell” and TUKON 
WILSON MECHANICAL INSTRUMENT DIVISION 
HOISTS and CRANES 
Wright Chain Hoists « Electric Hoists « Cranes 
WRIGHT HOIST DIVISION 
Ford Chain Hoists + Electric Hoists + Trolleys 
FORD CHAIN BLOCK DIVISION 


INSTRUMENTS 
Automatic Control, Recording, Indicating and 
Telemetering Instruments + Socket Screws 
THE BRISTOL COMPANY 


LAWN MOWERS 


Rotary and Reel-type Power Mowers « Hand Mowers 
PENNSYLVANIA LAWN MOWER DIVISION 


VALVES + Bronze, Electric Furnace Iron and Cast Steel 
R-P&C VALVE DIVISION 


WIRE, FENCE, WELDING WIRE 
Manufacturers Wire « Shaped Wire 
Chain Link Fence « Welding Wire 
PAGE STEEL and WIRE DIVISION 


WIRE ROPE 
Tru-Lay VHS Preformed Wire Rope + Tru-Loc Assemblies 
Acco Registered Wire Rope Slings 
AMERICAN CABLE DIVISION 


Lay-Set VHS Preformed Wire Rope + Tru-Loc Assemblies 
Acco Registered Wire Rope Slings 
HAZARD WIRE ROPE DIVISION 


IN CANADA: DOMINION CHAIN COMPANY, LIMITED 
Niagara Falls, Ontario 


THE BRISTOL COMPANY OF CANADA LUMITED 
Toronto, Ontario 


IN ENGLAND: BRITISH WIRE PRODUCTS, LIMITED 
THE PARSONS CHAIN COMPANY, LIMITED 


Pictured below are a few representative Acco products 











R-PacC VALVES 
Satisfied users say R-P&C also stands 
for Reliable Protection & Control. Bronze, 
iron, steel and bar stock valves. 


PAGE WELDING WIRE 
...for submerged arc, inert gas and 
oxy-acetylene welding; furnished in con- 
venient packages from nearby stocks. 






































= 
WRIGHT HOISTS 
SPEEDWAY electric hoists are ideal 
lifting units for loads from 4 to 10 tons, 
Fully dependable. Easiest to service. 








Hardness Testers to meet every 
laboratory or production requirement. 
The world’s standard of hardness accuracy, 


For laformation on any ACCO product, address Market Development 
Department, American Chain & Cable Company, Inc., 929 Connecticut 


Avenue, Bridgeport, Connecticut 


AEC© american Chain & Cable Company, Inc. 





SALES OFFICES IN: Atlanta, Bridgeport, Conn., Boston, Chicago, 

Denver, Detroit, Exeter, Pa., Houston, Los Angeles, Monessen, Pa., 

New York, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Portland, Ore., Reading, Pa., 
San Francisco, Wichita, Kans., Wilkes-Barre, Pa., York, Pa. 








A HAIR IS A TREE 


In the microscopic world where measurements are in millionths of an inch, a human 
hair is like a tree. This is the working world of the Waldorf Instrument Division of 
F. C. Huyck & Sons (pronounced Hike) where production parts are machined to fit 
with tolerances down to 50 millionths of an inch. Their electronic circuitry can count 
1 part in a million, or time a millionth of a second. Waldorf analog computers can track 
a simulated airplane with an accuracy of 3 inches per mile. On the other hand, Waldorf 
engineered and produced servo-actuators can convert an ounce of pressure into a 
force of 8000 pounds. 

Waldorf micro-precision in the field of hydraulics, electronics, and electro-mechanics 
is but one reason for their excellent rating with industry and the Armed Forces. 
Another is the Waldorf engineering staff's ability to start with a problem and solve it 
through creative integration of sensing, automatic computing, and prime moving 
equipment—in other words, automation. 

Waldorf experience includes the engineering and manufacture of instruments, 
computers, precision controls, test devices, simulators, servo-mechanisms, valves and 
actuators. These can be applied to solve your problems whether military or com- 
mercial. For brochure and further information, write to Waldorf Instrument Co., 
Huntington Station, Long Island, New York. 


INSTRUMENT 
\ ) \ | DIVISION OF 
Piants at Huntington Station and Dix Hills, L. |., New York Hl 4 
F.C. | | I % SONS 


Rensselaer, N. Y. Plants at Rensselaer, Aliceville, Ala., 
Cavendish, Vt., Peterboro, N. H., Arnprior, Ont., Canada 





Interesting opportunities for qualified electronic and 
hydraulic engineers exist at Waldorf. 





CARING FOR WAXED FLOORS IS... 


Tt wares ar ct cleans! 


REDUCES THE FREQUENCY OF REFINISHING 


Sanax was developed to permit frequent 
cleaning of waxed floors without washing 
away the finish .. . and to eliminate waste in 
wax and labor. A neutral liquid soap with 
a wax base, Sanax not only quickly removes 
dirt, oil, and grease, but leaves a thin film of 
wax. In fact, regular use of Sanax to 
machine-scrub or damp-mop waxed floors 
actually prolongs the life of the finish, and 
thereby reduces refinishing costs on a year- 
to-year basis. Like all Finnell Fast-Acting 
Cleansers, Sanax is designed for the greater 
speed of machine-scrubbing, and works as 
effectually in a Combination Scrubber-V ac 
as in a Conventional Scrubber-Polisher. 
And because Sanax is processed from pure 
vegetable oils, it’s safe for all floors. 


Find out how you can simplify and reduce 
the cost of caring for waxed floors. There’s 
4 Finnell Floor Specialist nearby to help you 
choose the waxes and cleansers that are ex- 
actly right for your 
needs. Finnell manu- 
factures a complete 
line, so you can de- 
pend on unbiased ad- 
vice. In fact, Finnell 
makes everything 
for floor care! 


A 100 Series 
General-Purpose 
Finnell 
11, 13, 15, 18" 


WAX 


CLEANER 











@ A mild liquid wax-soap 
for machine-scrubbing 
or damp-mopping 


waxed floors 


@ Leaves a lustrous anti- 
skid protective finish 


@ Highly concentrated . . . 
economical to use 


For consultation, demonstration, or literature, phone or 
write nearest Finnell Branch or Finnell System, Inc., 3802 
East Street, Elkhart, Indiana. Branch Offices in all princi- 
pal cities of the United States and Canada. 


FINNELL SYSTEM, INC. 
Originators of 
Power Scrubbing and Polishing Machines 


LFINNELL | 


BRANCHES 
IN ALL 
PRINCIPAL 
CITIES 





terms of “foreign aid” or “black- 
mail” as a pacifier that will not 
pacify.... 

ALDEN POTTER 
BETHESDA, MD. 


A Plague on Them 


Dear Sir: 

Your recent article on racketeer- 
ing in the labor publishing industry 
U.S. Labor Press: Cleaning Its 
Own House Organs {[BW—Dec.8 
*56,p158] was very helpful. 

We are periodically beset by so- 
licitations for space from labor pub- 
lications of which we've never 
heard. 

We've long regarded such solic- 
itations suspiciously and our stand- 
ard reply is “send us your proposi- 
tion in writing.” The usual result, 
of course, is that we hear nothing 
further. 

Your article helps bring the 
whole problem in focus. I hope it 
contributes to the demise of this 
unsavory element in the publishing 
industry. 

Dan ByrD 
ADVERTISING MANAGER 
DRESSER-IDECO COMPANY 
COLUMBUS, OHIO. 


Executives Neuroses 
Dear Sir: 

A sensible article, How a Men- 
tally Ill Executive Can Get Treated 
and Work, Too {[BW—Jan.19°57, 
p98], on cures but needs a sequel 
on prevention. The following out- 
line of forces inducing neuroses 
may help: (1) Advertising, which 
makes us want more than we need, 
or can use effectively, or can afford. 
(2) Management pressure to con- 
form as well as to produce, which 
impels executives and supervisors 
to strive for levels they’re unsuited 
to reach and hold... . (3) Mores 
and superstitions, usually religious, 
which condemn divorce and birth 
control, even to the point of propa- 
gating defectives, and which foster 
fear of the hereafter. .. . 

P. S. BARROWS 
DEL MAR, CALIF. 


Bravo 
Dear Sir: 

Business Week has done it again. 
The piece on Long-Range Planning 
[BW—Jan.5°57,p114} is terrific. ... 

BRUCE PAYNE 
BRUCE PAYNE & ASSOCIATES 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 
Dear Sir: 

You must have been gratified by 
the tremendous increase this Christ- 
mastime just past in the business 
giving to charities instead of via the 
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>... 


The only thing operating in Department 3 
is the cigarette machine. The men have been 
standing around since they clocked in this 
morning. Loafers? By no means. It’s just 
that no work has reached their department. 


Yet certain other departments have more 
work than they can handle. Overtime on 
the one hand .. . idle time on the other. 
Think what scheduling like that does to 
profits! 


Management finds out about these things, 
of course — when it’s too late. But with the 
Keysort Plant Control Plan they need not 
occur at all. PCP work-load summaries en- 


able you to schedule production jobs by 
department in advance. Knowing what’s 
ahead, you can transfer men, plan extra 
shifts or layoffs so that each man-hour pays 
off fully in work done. 


The Keysort Plant Control Plan can supply 
every fact you need for production and cost 
control. Plus the on time, accurate reports 
that provide a regular check on perform- 
ance. Monthly, weekly, daily—as your needs 
require. At remarkably low cost. 


The nearby McBee man has a presentation 
which will show you how it’s done. Phone 
him, or write us. 


McBEE 8 KE YSMORT, 


Punched-card accounting for any business 


Manufactured exclusively by The McBee Company, Athens, Ohio «+ 
Offices in principal cities « In Canada: The McBee Company, Ltd., 179 Bartley Drive, Toronto 16, Ontario 


Division of Royal McBee Corporation 





exchange of knick-knacks. [BW— 
Dec.8°56,p200}. 

It must be about four years ago 
that BUSINESS WEEK ran the first 
editorial recommending charitable 
gifts in the names of customers and 
business associates. . . . 

FREDERICK H. Lewis 
HERALD TRIBUNE FRESH AIR FUND 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Answer | ewe 


In the otherwise excellent story 
about the Southdale Shopping Cen- 
TO O | ] r : ter [BW—Jan.26'57,p27] there is 
vo an error which I would like to bring 


to your attention. .. . 


: Your story mentions the “five 
oh le Minneapolis-Moline —_12-cylinder 
compressors” which form the basis 


of the heat pump system. These 
e ase compressors are, in fact, York 16- 
Uu : cylinder VW _ type reciprocating 
we 10Nn BN compressors powered by Minneap- 
Age olis-Moline natural gas engines. 
Sy Two . .. York compressors were 

pictured cn page 27 of that issue. 
The York Corporation (subsid- 
iary of Borg-Warner) has long 
been a leader in the industrial heat 
pump field and has provided water 
source heat pumps for major build- 
ing installations since the early 
1930s. Less than a year ago, York 
introduced the compound compres- 
sion air source heat pump .. . for 

industrial and commercial use. 

J. D. SMITH 
e--in B&O ‘s Land of ADVERTISING AND SALES PROMOTION 


MANAGER 


B ig '@) pportunity YORK CORPORATION 


YORK, PA. 


A 64 acre site—or any other acreage * Original copy stated “the system 


consists of five M-M 12-cylinder 
: f : internal combustion engines, each 
Let B&O s long and varied experience operating a York 16-cylinder com- 
in plant location go to work for you! pressor.” The printer however 
B&O’s Land of Big Opportunity is the dropped out a line of type. 
proved center for national distribution. . . 
resources are tremendous . . . power plen- Home-Grown Talent 


aon. Nene tiful, rail transportation fast and depend- Dear Sir: 
ON REQUEST FROM able. Without question, we can suggest a Your article on Retailers Join the 
The B&O Railroad, site to suit! Look them over on the Talent Hunt. [BW—Dec.22’56,p 
Baltimore 1, Md. ground, or see them at your desk in 111] plus some comments in your 
> 3-dimensional color and air views. Ask Readers Report section, have 
our man! been very interesting. en 
amazing to know so many large 
YOU CAN REACH HIM AT: firms continue to recruit from .. . 
BALTIMORE 1—LExington 9-0400 colleges across the country and no 

NEW YORK 4—Digby 4-1600 CINCINNATI 2—DUnbar 1-2900 doubt will continue to do so... . 


PITTSBURGH 22—COurt 1-6220 CHICAGO 7—WAbash 2-2211 Right under their own noses sit 
many young men and women eager 


for and capable of handling a man- 
agement position if their recruiters 
Baltimore & Ohio Railroad would take the time to do some in- 


side recruiting. . . . 


Constantly doing things —better! ELAINE KEATING 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


you need! 
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Gradall removes 2400 feet of curb 
and sidewalk per day! 


First, Gradall smoothly breaks out and loads large 
4 to 5-foot sections of asphalt sidewalk. Then it 
efficiently digs out behind the curbing prior to its 
removal. This machine con easily work under low 
wires, trees or other obstructions. 


YoU CAN DO IT 


Triples previous rate! 


That’s the average turned in on this 
120,060-foot San Diego job by the 
R. E. Hazard Contracting Company. 
By the two previous methods used, 
800 to 1,000 feet a day was con- 
sidered very good. 

Gradall first removed large 
sections of sidewalk, then cut out 
behind the curb, then grasped and 
loaded out curb sections intact. A 
cost-saving bonus resulted from 
the fact that the Gradall method 
eliminated costly pavement damage 
during curb removal. 

Supt. Wayne W. Wallace states: 
“There is no way at all you can 


take it out cheaper than with a 
Gradall.” 


Since delivery in December, 1954, 
Hazard’s Gradall has averaged over * 
200 on-the-job hours every month! 
They keep this multi-purpose 
machine busy on a wide variety of 
jobs—often on work no other 
machine could touch—jobs where 
Gradall’s power and arm-action 
accuracy really pay off. 


Find out exactly how a Gradall 
can cut costs for you. Arrange for 
a field demonstration now with 
your nearest Gradall Distributor. 


Gradal 


COIVISION O FQUEG via 
® Reg. U.S. Pat. Of 


Distributors in over 75 principal cities 


in the United States and Canada 


BETTER, FASTER, FOR LESS WITH A GRADALL 





A new method of reducing the major 


American’ Distribution Consultant 
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expenses of modern marketing 


Service for Management we 





It is the basic thesis of American’s Distribution Con- 
sultant Service that the benefits of airfreight can far 
transcend gains in shipping time alone. By research 
and study of a product, its markets and distributive 
patterns, the application of air shipments will often 
produce important economies in such phases of dis- 
tribution as handling, packing, finance, warehousing, 
and inventory. 

A dramatic example is furnished by a prominent 
west coast manufacturer of electronic computers. 
He writes: 


“Because of the nature of our product, it is impossible 
to maintain regional inventories. This condition was 
naturally a handicap when we competed against local 
manufacturers in the East—one of the biggest markets 
for electronic equipment. 

As you know, we are now shipping large computers, 
systems, and other gear regularly via American Airlines 
Airfreight. We have not only overcome the disadvantage 
of distance, but have realized substantial savings on 
distribution costs as well. For example, in the past few 
months, we have shipped uncrated more than 80,000 
pounds of delicate instruments by air with excellent 
results. In itself, the savings on packing was more than 
enough to offset the slightly higher tariff of your 
premium service. 

I would like to express my sincerest thanks to 
American’s consultants for pointing out that we could 
save money as well as improve customer service 
through distribution by air.” 

Thomas Allinson, General Manager 


Berkeley Division, Beckman Instruments, Inc. 
Richmond, California 


If you would like to explore the potential benefits this modern 
form of transportation offers to your business, write to: 
S. C. Dunlap, Vice President— Cargo, American Airlines, Inc., 
100 Park Avenue, New York 17, New York. 


AMERICAN 
AIRLINES 
AIRFREIGHT 


a faster way to ship...a better way to do business 





Six ways 





Ryerson can serve you 


Chances are that when you think of steel from 
stock, Ryerson springs first to mind. And for 
good reason. Every kind of steel, every shape 
and size, is immediately available from our 
tremendous reservoir. 

But perhaps you don’t always remember 
that Ryerson offers you much more—many 
other important products and services such as 


aluminum, plastics and fabricated construc- 
tion steel. The pictures below illustrate the 
extent of our service. For a complete listing 
see the familiar red Ryerson catalog. Then as 
your needs arise—or whenever you have a 
question of selection, fabrication or applica- 
tion—look to Ryerson as your most complete 
and dependable source of help. 


STEEL FROM STOCK 

Carbon steels, alloys, stainless— bars, structurals, 
plates, sheet ond strip, tubing—you can get 
quick shipment of one piece or truckloads from 
the world's largest steel stocks, at Ryerson. Get 
the steel with the certified seal—of quality. 


FABRICATED CONSTRUCTION STEEL 
Re-bars, spirals, etc. for reinforced concrete con- 
struction are fabricated at Ryerson plants from 
coast to coast. Also, at Chicago, Ryerson fabri- 
cates structural steel for the framework of build- 
ings, bridges, etc. 


ALUMINUM FROM STOCK 

In creas served by our Chicago, Milwaukee, New 
York, Boston and Connecticut plants, draw on 
Ryerson stocks for aluminum too—sheets, coils, 
bars, plates—practically any aluminum require- 
ment in stock sizes or cut to your order. 


FLAME CUT STEEL SHAPES 

Your nearby Ryerson plant can quickly flame cut 
almost any shape from carbon, alloy or stainless 
steel—producing a single piece or thousands 
occurate to size and ready for your application. 
We take the work load—you save money. 


PLASTICS FROM STOCK 

The convenience and dependability of Ryerson 
service is also available to buyers of industrial 
plastics—PVC pipe, valves and fittings, sheets 
and rods, rigid Kralastic pipe, flexible polyethy- 
lene pipe and tubing, etc. 


MACHINERY AND TOOLS 

The broadest line of metal-working equipment 
available from a single source is offered by the 
Ryerson Machinery and Tool Division. You can 
choose from thousands of types and sizes pro- 
duced by nearly one hundred manufacturers. 


RYERSON STEEL 


In stock: Carbon, alloy and stainless steel —bars, structurals, plates, sheets, tubing, industrial plastics, machinery & tools, etc. 


& SON, INC 
* PITTSBURGH * 


JOSEPH T. RYERSOP 
CLEVELAND «+ DETROIT 


BUFFALO 


PLANTS AT: NEW YORK * BOSTON + WALLINGFORD, CONN. 
* CHICAGO + MILWAUKEE 


* PHILADELPHIA * CHARLOTTE * CINCINNATI 


* ST. LOUIS * LOS ANGELES * SAN FRANCISCO + SPOKANE « SEATTLE 
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Rarely is the business horizon clear of clouds. Often midwinter is the 
foggiest time—and here are some of today’s murky spots: 


* Wall Street is jumpy—as the market break clearly shows (page 45). 
¢ Business failures hit a postwar high in January’s final week. 

¢ Insured unemployment, though not large, is up fairly sharply. 

* Raw materials are easing, causing inventory problems (page 171). 


Wall Street has been growing increasingly uneasy about its bull market 
(BW—Jan.12’57,p153). Traders aren’t actually predicting an early turn in 
business but certainly are dubious on profit margins. 


Tuesday’s break in prices showed just how jumpy the Street is. 


Standard & Poor’s daily stock price index plumbed its lowest level in 
almost a year; 7% of all issues traded hit new 1956-57 lows. And the rail- 
road list was at its poorest in about two years. 


— 
Inventory accumulation has lost a good bit of its appeal. 
The main reason is that few things now are hard to get. 


Another is that stocks not only have been built up but have been 
balanced in most industries. Finally, the cash pinch discourages accumula- 
tion. 


Factories have been adding to stocks pretty steadily for a year and a 
half. 


Most of the time, this stock accumulation has been rapid. 


For all of 1956, it amounted to $5'4-billion, or a 12% increase (and 
that was accomplished in spite of the steel strike). For the final quarter 
alone, there was a rise of more than 4%. 


These figures, of course, include price rises. But deflate them even by 
half, and the growth still is not inconsiderable. 


Business doubtless began to feel a change in purchasing agents’ policy— 
a little less urgency in buying—during January. 


Probably the swing hasn’t been all the way over to inventory liquida- 
tion. Generally it’s a shift to a replacement basis. 


Yet even mild caution on the part of buyers will mean a smaller volume 
of incoming orders to a lot of parts and materials producers. 


Need for working capital—particularly with tax time coming up—is 
really the only thing impelling manufacturers to reduce inventories. 


Stocks aren’t dangerously high. At the end of 1956, they were 2.1 times 
the value of monthly sales; a year earlier, the relationship had been 1.9 to 1. 


Besides, anyone drawing down stocks now is taking a chance. 


If auto sales pick up and Detroit suddenly yells at the mills for sheet, 
another tight steel market is in prospect (page 31). 


More numerous business failures always have a sobering effect. 
Such a trend has been in evidence for some time. And, for the final 
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week in January, Dun & Bradstreet, Inc., reports 320 failures. That was 
the highest for any week since the war and compared with 273 a year 
earlier. 


Insured unemployment increases during the months of inclement 
weather, and the rise since mid-October’s low has been 900,000. During 
the same period a year earlier, the increase was 700,000. 


That brings the total now receiving compensation above 1.8-million 
against less than 1.6-million at this stage of 1956. Nevertheless, the present 
total is 400,000 below the early-1955 level. 


Recruiting for outdoor jobs shortly should reduce joblessness. About 
the same time, we are entitled to expect the customary spring expansion in 
both manufacturing and trade to provide more jobs. 


By late March we should know if the recent rise in the jobless totals 
has been anything more than seasonal in character. 


Meanwhile, a clue may be had from the number of new applicants look- 
ing for compensation. These initial applications were relatively high in 
January, and a continuance of the trend could be ominous. 


Buyers of automobiles (new and used) still are borrowing a lot of money 
to pay for them. New loans against autos in 1956’s fourth quarter were 
$3.7-billion or 542% less than in the like 1955 quarter when sales of new 
cars were breaking all records. 


Yet repayments on past car purchases were running even higher. 


Installments paid in the fourth quarter came to $3.8-billion. That was 
842% more than in the corresponding three months of 1955. 


The 54% decline in installment loans on automobiles in the last three 
months of 1956 doubtless pleased those who thought borrowings were 
getting too high. Yet it may not be exactly what it appears, for new car sales 
were down about 20% for the period. 


Either a lot more was being borrowed on used cars or the debt per new 
car was running a good bit higher in the late months of 1956. 


Everybody selling new autos—and everybody selling materials or parts 
to the auto makers—is hunting reasons for the lag in sales. 

And, surprisingly enough, not many are blaming tightness in install- 
ment credit. 


Most observers think buyers are scared off by prices—higher list prices 
but, more importantly, lower discounts in salesrooms. 


And, for the first time in years, you hear people say the dealers are 
running the industry, forcing Detroit to hold down output. 


One thing is certain about autos: None of the leading makers is running 
anywhere near capacity. Ford and Chevrolet both turned out as many as 
41,000 a week in December but now are around 35,000. The figures are more 
or less similar for Plymouth, Buick, and Olds. 


Contents copyrighted under the general copyright on the Feb. 9, 1957, issue—Business Week, 330 W. 42nd St.. New York, N. Y. 
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UNIVAC’ FILE-COMPUTER 


Great electronics news for all profit-minded 
businessmen! Those who attended this year’s 

National Business Show witnessed the stellar 
performance of the UNIVAC File-Computer . . . 

saw how it handles billing, inventory, and sales 

analysis as a single operation. They saw, too, 

how this REMINGTON RAND® computer brings a greater 
degree of automation to business routines than has ever 
before been possible. For the UNIVAC File-Computer 
introduces two great innovations to the field of business 
data-processing: 

i—Random Access. Hundreds of thousands of business facts 


are directly accessible ...can be processed faster than by 


any comparable system. No sorting or collating necessary. 
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2—One-Shot Paperwork. The File-Computer 
can process several problems simultaneously. As 
a result, many of your most difficult manage- 
ment control problems are solved as automatic 
by-products of your routine accounting. 

Learn how the UNIVAC File-Computer can 
up-date your business record-keeping to bring greater speed 
and efficiency to every phase of your operations. Call your 
local Remington Rand office or write for TM1090: Room 
1203, 315 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 


Makers of: Univac! « Univacl!!l « Univac Scientific « Univac File-Computer « Univac 60 « Univac 120 « Univac High-Speed Printer 








LOOK. 4 New boldly modern 


NEW Styleside Pickup bodies, 
standard at no extra cost. Amer- 
ica’s biggest pickup bodies! Wider, 
with all-steel box-section corner 
reinforcements and recessed tail- 
lights. Side loading’s far easier. 
NEW cabs — stronger, roomier, 
smarter! New wider full-wrap 
windshield. New inboard cab step, 
new Hi-Dri ventilation, new easy- 
to-read instrume.it panels! 


NEW riding ease! Completely re- 
designed suspension, with new type 
softer-acting, rubber-cushioned 
springs . . . big, roomy cab, im 
proved visibility ... give youriding 
and handling ease that’s mighty 
close to that of a passenger car. 





NEW hydraulic clutch, standard in 
all models from Pickups to Tan- 
dems. Easier to operate—works like 
hydraulic brakes. Clutchand brake 
pedals are modern suspended- 
type for extra driving ease! 


NEW power advances! New higher 
horsepower, new freer breathing, 
higher compression. New advance- 
ments from camshafts to carbu- 
retors! Only Ford offers modern 
Short Stroke design engine, in a 
V-8 as well as a Six. 

NEW Super Filter air cleaner stops 
90% of the dirt that would get 
through ordinary cleaners. Ele- 
ment is reusable—just tap it on a 
firm surface to clean it! 


SSS 
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New Ford Pickup with Styleside body is standard 
at no extra cost. Half-ton models are available in 
both 614- and 8-ft. lengths. Two Flareside bodies 
also available. Including Ranchero (upper left), 
you have choice of five 44-ton Ford Pickups for 57. 


give you all these modern features 
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Kira’s new ‘smart-looking Style- 
side body is standard at no extra cost. 


Its fresh new design is functional, 
provides easier side-loading . . . 
gives you the biggest pickup body 
in the half-ton field. Beneath this 
sleek exterior is a deep-down new- 
ness that runs throughout the 
truck. Engines have higher horse- 
power, higher compression, new 
carburetion, plus many other engine 


refinements. Ford’s new suspension 
and completely new Driverized Cab 
give you a ride mighty close to that 
of a car. And for chassis durability 
there’s a new stronger frame, new 
sturdier axles and new higher 
capacity springs. 

See the handsome new 1957 Ford 
Pickups at your Ford Dealers to- 
day. They’re so modern you’ve 
just got to see what they can do! 


For 57 and the years ahead- 


FORD TRUCKS COST LESS 


-- LESS TO OWN...LESS TO RUN...LAST LONGER. TOO! 








WORKSHOP 


it a handsome workshop to be 


Recent Steelcase 
nstallations 


STL S| Zz 


to send for the new full color 
Steeicase Showcase brochure 
on the startling new Custom 


oO F | I Cc = F u R N i T u R = Line office furniture by Steel- 


case. Just write Department B. 


STEELCASE INC 


Grand Rapids, Michigan 
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Middle Eastern problem: Eisen- 
hower’s conference with King 
Saud, explaining our Middle East 
policy, aims at building up pres- 
sure on Egypt’s Nasser. 


European problem: Defense Secy. 
Wilson talks weapons aid with 
British Defense Minister Duncan 
Sandys in effort to rebuild NATO 
ties. It’s all part of ... 


The Rising 


Pres. Eisenhower in his inaugural ad- 
dress defined the objective of the U.S. 
foreign policy in these terms: “We look 
upon this shaken earth, and we declare 
our firm and fixed purpose—the build- 
ing of a peace with justice in a world 
where moral law prevails. . . . To pro- 


claim it is easy. To serve it will be 
hard. And to attain it, we must be 
aware of its full meaning—and ready 
to pay its full price.” 

This week, the President and his Ad- 
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Price of Peace 


ministration are grappling with foreign 
policy in four major areas: the Middle 
East, Western Europe, Eastern Eu- 
rope, and Soviet Russia. The price of 
obtaining peace is mounting with each 
new policy decision. And on Capitol 
Hill a worried and wary Congress is 
showing reluctance to pay the check. 

e Standoff Ends—A precarious _inter- 
lude of internal stability in both the 
Communist and free worlds began at 
the Geneva Conference of the Big 





Four heads of state in July, 1955. It 
ended violently with the eruption of 
the Hungarian revolt in the Soviet em- 
pire and the Suez crisis in the West. 

During that earlier period, both the 
big powers had felt secure enough in 
their own spheres to risk cautious dick- 
ering for a truce in the cold war. 

Now both Russia and the U.S. are 
faced with new threats to their national 
security. Continuing unrest in Eastern 
Europe menaces the Russian leaders 
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with nothing less than the collapse of 
their dearly won empire and the eclipse 
of universal Communism. The thrust 
of fanatic nationalism, backed by Mos 
cow, in the Middle East challenges the 
safety of oil resources on which West- 
ern Europe depends for its survival, on 
which, in turn, U.S. security relies. 


|. In the Middle East 


This week, Eisenhower and Dulles 
wound up two weeks of polite but 
searching talks with King Ibn Saud of 
Saudi Arabia (picture, page 25). They 
hope to win his weighty influence in 
restraining Egypt's Pres. Nasser and the 
Arab States and in trying to reach ac- 
ceptable solutions of the Suez Canal 
and Arab-Israeli disputes. 

They are also fighting to push the 
Eisenhower Doctrine through Congress 
and are preparing for the Senate inves- 
tigation of Middle Eastern policy from 
1946 to 1956. Moreover, the Admin 
istration is conducting a delicate parlia- 
mentary maneuver to seal off the 
smoldering Israeli-Egyptian border with 
the fragile United Nations Emergency 
Force. 
¢ Pressure on Foes—The heart of cur- 
rent U.S. strategy is to bring enough 
moral, diplomatic, and economic pres- 
sure on Nasser—particularly from Afro- 
Asian countries—to force him to accept 
at least interim solutions of the Suez 
and Israel issues. 

Israel still balks at pulling its troops 
out of Gaza, but Washington assumes 
that this is a bargaining position. As a 
last resort, if Israel tries to block a rea- 
sonable proposal for temporary settle 
ment, the U.S. might go along with 
U.N. threats of economic sanctions. 

Che real problem is Nasser. He still 
controls the canal and could frustrate 
the effective deplovment of United Na- 
tions forces along the Israel border. 
Furthermore, the State Dept. is con- 
vinced that Nasser can’t be forced out 
of power anytime soon, short of mili- 
tarv action—which the U.S. won’t sanc- 
tion. 

* Moral Suasion—The heavy reliance 
on the support of Afro-Asian opinion, 
of course, means that the guarantees of 
Egyptian good behavior in both trouble 
spots will have to be less ironclad than 
either the West or Israel would like. 
But Dulles sees moral and diplomatic 
force as the only lever that can be used 
on Nasser, now that force is ruled out. 

Over the longer term, he counts on 
the Eisenhower Doctrine, with _ its 
promise of protection and economic 
assistance, to strengthen U.S. influence 
in the Arab world, hence the pressures 
on Nasser to cooperate. 

Meanwhile, the U.S. is keeping the 
economic heat on Nasser by withhold- 
ing desperately needed economic assist- 
ance, or even the promise of such as- 
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sistance. Many officials, however, ques- 
tion the wisdom of this. They contend 
that, since there is little hope of bring- 
ing Nasser down by economic pressure 
and less hope of his being replaced by 
a more cooperative leader, it would be 
wiser to offer him at least a small eco- 
nomic sop. They fear that privation 
would push Nasser closer to the Rus- 
sians rather than bring him begging to 
the West. 


ll. In Western Europe 


The Administration is moving on sev- 
eral fronts to shore up the Atlantic Al- 
liance, which took a beating from the 
tides of passion generated by the Bnit- 
ish and French attack on Egypt and 
the firm U.S. opposition to it. 
¢ Friendly Visits—Duncan Sandys, 
British Minister of Defense, has gone 
home after a week of conferences with 
Defense Secy. Wilson (picture, page 
25) and Dulles. He got assurances that 
the U.S. will case Britain’s defense 
burden (page 196). There will be closer 
integration of research, larger aid-fi- 
nanced supplies of U.S. missiles and 
other advanced weapons, perhaps some 
help in maintaining British forces in 
Western Germany if the Germans 
should balk at paying their share of the 
check. 

Eisenhower has decided to invite 
British Prime Minister Macmillan and 
French Premier Mollet to Washington 
at the first tactful moment. They may 
come next month, almost certainly be- 
fore summer. West German Foreign 
Minister van Brentano, Pres. Heuss, 
and perhaps Chancellor Adenauer will 
also visit Washington soon. 
¢ Atoms for Peace—This week Adm. 
Lewis Strauss, chairman of the Atomic 
Energy Commission, is closeted with 
three representatives of Euratom—the 
proposed European supranational atomic 
energy agency. ‘They are seeking as- 
surance that the U.S. will provide 
enough atomic fuel, cheaply enough, 
and enough nuclear power reactors and 
information to permit Europe to lessen 
its fatal dependence on Middle Eastern 
oil and Middle Eastern goodwill by 
1962. 

They will get all the assurances the 
U.S. government can legally give. The 
need to strengthen the free world to 
meet the new Soviet challenge in the 
Middle East and to confront unrest in 
the Soviet empire, has reinforced Ad- 
ministration support for any and all 
moves to integrate Western Europe. 


lll. In Eastern Europe 


Quict talks with Polish officials are 
continuing in Washington, New York, 
and Warsaw to determine the amount 
of economic aid the U.S. will give to 
Wladislaw Gomulka’s new regime. 


The negotiations are proceeding 
slowly, partly because of legal barriers 
to aiding Communist states and partly 
because of the difficulty of fitting Polish 
aid into an already overstrained U.S. aid 
budget. But the Administration is de- 
termined not to let Poland fall com- 
pletely back into the Soviet net. 

Congressional and popular pressure 
has temporarily disrupted plans for a 
state visit by Marshal Tito—another 
gesture of support that Eisenhower is 
anxious to make to Communist coun- 
tries that aren’t completcly dominated 
by Moscow. 


IV. Policy Toward Russia 


On the surface the Eisenhower Doc- 
trine, calling for armed resistance to 
Communist “aggression in the Middle 
East—plus the chilled relations with 
Moscow stemming from Russian 
brutality in Hungary—makes_ U.S. 
policy look rigidly hostile to Russia. 

But, behind the scenes, there is a 
determination to avert a return to all- 
out cold war, and a willingness to re- 
sume exploration of how to relax ten- 
sions, as soon as this becomes politically 
possible on both sides of the Iron 
Curtain. 
¢ Sounding Out—Harold E. Stassen, 
Eisenhower's disarmament specialist, 
will sound out the Russians at meetings 
of the U.N. Subcommittee on Dis- 
armament, beginning next month. He 
will ask about the possibilities of nego- 
tiating a U.S.-Russian troop withdrawal 
from Central Europe. 

Most officials are convinced that the 
Russians won't budge until they have 
either stabilized their political control 
there or their position has collapsed 
completely. But Stassen will try to 
budge them anyway. He will also 
offer further U.S. concessions on in- 
spection safeguards for a more general 
arms reduction agreement. 
¢ Softening Up—The State Dept. is 
cager to renew the slow process of re- 
establishing contacts between Russians 
and Americans by swapping delegations 
and encouraging American tourists to 
visit Russia. 

State Dept. officials believe that the 
best long-run hope of achieving peace- 
ful coexistence with the Soviet Union 
lies in the softening process of sub- 
jecting the Russians to contacts with 
the ine and prosperous West—par- 
ticularly to contact with Western 
visitors to their country. 


VY. Question for Congress 


The Administration is still hewing to 
the policy of containing Soviet expan- 
sion. The Eisenhower Doctrine for the 
Middle East shows that clearly. In fact, 
a firm defense posture is essential if 
the Russians are to be brought to accept 
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peaceful coexistence. So the immediate 
U.S. goal is to strengthen the free 
world. 

But Eisenhower is equally insistent 
upon continuing to probe the Russians 
for any genuine desire to come to terms 
before the nuclear armaments race gets 
completely out of control. And he wants 
to do everything possible to encourage 
any tendencies toward liberalization of 
the harsh Soviet regime. 

* Money Needed—The biggest ques- 
tion now is whether Congress will give 
Eisenhower the financial and_ political 
backing to play his hand boldly: 

¢ Eisenhower has asked for $600- 
million worth of aid for the Middle 
East over the next four years. 

¢ The cost of helping Britain and 
Western Europe with their defense 
loads could run into the billions over 
the next few years. 

¢ Aid to Poland and possibly other 
satellites would be small at first but 
could still add up to substantial sums 
in the long haul. 

¢ New aid programs in the Middle 
East and Africa are bound to whet the 
appetites of older customers, such as 
India, who also face rising development 
costs. 
¢ Fighting Mood—Many members of 
Congress are weary of paying foreign 
aid bills, are increasingly doubtful about 
the effectiveness of the aid program. 
Faced with a record peacetime budget, 
they will haggle over every penny. 

Moreover, the liberal internationalist 
Democrats in the Senate—men like 
Mike Mansfield of Montana and Hubert 
Humphrey of Minnesota—are at swords’ 
points with Dulles over Middle Eastern 
policy. Their attack will come to a head 
in the investigation of Middle Eastern 
policy. It may further weaken Congres- 
sional support for expensive new aid 
programs. 

Eisenhower will have to fight harder 
than ever for his foreign economic 
policies. He also will have to generate 
more unity within the Republican 
Party and the Administration, more 
enthusiasm in drafting these policies 
and carrying them out, and, above all, 
more persuasiveness in presenting them 
to Congress. 
¢ New Lineup—Two recent top ap- 
pointments to the State Dept. indicate 
that the President realizes this. 

Christian Herter, former governor of 
Massachusetts, former congressman, and 
one of the original architects of the 
Marshall Plan, will bring more inter- 
nationalist fervor and political skill to 
the job of Under Secretary of State 
than did Herbert Hoover Jr. 

Douglas Dillon, former ambassador 
to France, is expected to bring increased 
drive and diplomatic and financial ex- 
perience to promoting liberal trade 
policies as the new Deputy Under Secre- 
tary of State for economic affairs. 
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Ford Shifts Plans on Edsel 


Switch on recruiting dealers for the new car is signaled 
by canceling TV splurge; it now seems Ford will have to wean 
almost half of new dealers from the competition. 


Ford Motor Co’s plans for marketing 
a new line of cars under the name Edsel 
became a little clearer this week. The 
way things shaped up, it looked as 
though nearly one-half of the dealers 
for the new line have to come from the 
ranks of competitive car dealers. 

Realization of this fact has produced 
a basic change in Ford’s plans for re- 
cruiting Edsel dealers. 
¢ Plan That Failed—-Originally, recruit- 
ment and signing of Edsel dealers was 
to be kicked off with fanfare last 
Monday on a nationwide closed-circuit 
television show to all Ford-family deal- 
ers. The pitch was to have been this: 

lo work the Edsel dealer body into 
the company network of dealers, some 
Lincoln-Mercury dealerships would 
have to be separated into individual 
franchises. At some places Lincoln 
would be “dualed” with Edsel, in others 
Mercury with Edsel; some Ford Div. 
dealers would have been affected, and 
so on. In short, what was contemplated 
was a complete realignment of the Ford 
dealer body (BW—Nov.24'56,p30). 

That was the plan before Ford set 
up a central staff marketing office un- 
der James J. Nance, and before inquiries 
about Edsel franchises had been col- 
lated. Last month, taking a hard look 
at the proposed Feb. 4 announcement, 
Ford executives cancelled the TV show 
—even though about $300,000 had been 
spent on its preparation. 
¢ Short—What precipitated the TV 
cancellation, it is thought in Detroit, 
was the one big fact that not so many 
Ford-family dealers are interested in 
taking on the Edsel as was expected 
when the original plans were prepared. 

This week Richard E. Krafve, Edsel 
general manager, said his division had 
2,240 inquiries on the Edsel franchise. 
Between 40% and 50% of these came 
from Ford-family dealers. 

But Krafve hopes to line up between 
1,200 and 1,500 showrooms to intro- 
duce the car next fall. Even if all the 
Ford-family dealers who inquired should 
eventually take on Edsel, he’d still be 
short. Allowing for those that may fall 
by the wayside, his figures mean that 
Edsel is going to have to wean away 
from competition something more than 
500 dealers. 
¢ Divisional Victory—The cancellation 
of the TV show in a sense represents a 
victory for the general managers of the 
Edsel, Lincoln, Mercury, and Ford Divs. 
For what happens now is that each of 
the divisions will work out with its 


owa dealers any rearrangements made 
necessary by the introduction of the 
Edsel—and Krafve and his general sales 
manager, J. C. (Larry) Doyle will recruit 
their own dealers. 

Previous plans had envisioned hand- 
ling all this on the central staff level. 

The change in tack was indicated in 
a letter to dealers announcing the can- 
cellation of the TV show. The explana- 
tion in the letter was that one of the 
points to have been discussed would 
be “of fundamental interest only to a 
small number of Lincoln and Mercury 
dealers in metropolitan areas.” 

So instead of the nationwide TV 
show, the letter said, executives of 
those divisions would soon begin a 
series of personal conferences with deal- 
ers at the points affected. 
¢ Dualing—As far as plans for group- 
ing or “dualing” of dealer lines are 
concerned, there has apparently been 
no change in over-all policy, but only 
in the way it will be carried out. 
Edsel will still be “dualed” with 
Lincoln in some places, with Mercury 
in others. But it will be dualed with 
Lincoln in fewer high-volume market 
areas than originally contemplated— 
partly because fewer Lincoln dealers 
showed interest than hoped, partly be- 
cause of the locations wanted by Edsel. 
There may be a few more dual Edsel- 
Mercury dealers than seemed likely last 
fall. 

Ford dealers (except in low-volume 
points) who take on Edsel will do so in 
a separate location under a_ separate 
franchise. 

In price range, Edsel will fall between 
Ford and Mercury on the low end, and 
between Mercury and Lincoln on the 
high end. 
¢ No Slowdown—The change in recruit- 
ing procedures, Ford officials insist, is 
not due to any lag in the Edsel program. 
The car is on schedule, Krafve said 
this week, and two Ford plants—Somer- 
ville (Mass.) and Milpitas (Calif.)— 
already have been designated for its 
production. Four other plants will be 
named later. Signing of dealer con- 
tracts is expected to begin in four to six 
weeks. 

Krafve said his new car will be in- 
troduced early in the fall, and be pro- 
duced in four series. Beginning from 
the lowest-price series up, the names 
are: Ranger, Pacer, Corsair, and Cita- 
tion. The four series will encompass 18 
models, including station wagons and 
convertibles. 
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Experts O.K. Economic Optimism 


@ Annual inspection of President's economic report 


fails to turn up any major flaws. 


@ Most economists agree that the boom will con- 


tinue through 1957. 


@ A few salt their enthusiasm with dire warnings 


of an inflation spiral that could recoil into a depression. 


For 10 days, economists from private 
life and top government officials have 
been telling Congress what they think 
is going to happen to business for the 
rest of this vear. 

Out of the daily sessions of give and 
take in the old Supreme Court chamber 
in the Capitol comes a feeling of gen- 
eral agreement that 1957 is going to be 
a good veal. 

The occasion is the annual inspection 
of the President's own report on cco- 
nomic conditions, required by the Em- 
ployment Act of 1946—the act that in- 
structs the Joint Congressional Com- 
mittee on the Economic Report to call 
in the country’s top experts to find 
flaws in the report, if they can. 
¢ In Accord—This vear, they didn’t 
find anv holes. There were minor di- 
vergences, as alwavs. But on the whole, 
they backed what the President and 
his Council of Economic Advisers re- 
ported two wecks ago. Most witnesses 
agreed on a view like this: 

¢ Prices will edge up several points, 
but not enough to start an inflationary 
spiral 

¢ Wage rates will go up—probably 
4% or 5%. 

¢ Credit will continue tight during 
the year. 

¢ Plant and equipment expansion— 
long-term—will not be deterred by con- 
tinued prospect of high taxes, despite 
dissent by Treasury Secy. George M. 
Humphrey. 

¢ Pres. Eisenhower's appeal to bus- 
iness and labor to help hold the line 
on inflation holds little hope. 
¢ Altercation—But the hearings by the 
Joint Economic Committee produced 
disagreement over whether it is possible 
to meet the objectives of the Emplov- 
Act of 1946 to attain maximum 
growth in employment and output and 
at the same time maintain stable prices. 

On the general business outlook, no 
one saw any sign of a downturn in the 
future. Most economists 
agreed that business activity would con- 
tinue at a high level. Some went so far 
as to describe the economy as operating 
at boom conditions. Dr. Jules Bach- 
man of New York University, described 
it as ‘“‘a boom-boom.” 


ment 


foreseeable 


The committee, of course, heard the 
warnings of Secy. Humphrey that “every 
boom contains the seeds of a depres- 
sion.” But it heard, too, from Leon 
Keyserling, chairman of the Council of 
Economic Advisers under Pres. ‘Truman, 
that the Administration is not pushing 
for maximum employment and produc- 
tion as hard as it should. He says that 
a federal budget that has been cut 
from 20% of total national production 
in fiscal 1953 to 16% as of now is 
cramping “the things we need most as 
a nation.” 

Keyserling charged that the Adminis- 
tration is blind to “the first lurking 
signs of deflationary forces’ and instead 
is “inveighing against an over-all infla- 
tionary situation that does not exist.” 
¢ Inflation Rein—A vast majority of 
the economists believe runaway infla- 
tion is not in prospect so long as the 
federal budget is balanced and money 
credit policy prevents a pronounced 
increase of the money supply. 

The rise in prices, Bachman savs, has 
reflected the increases in labor costs in 
excess of gains in productivity. In a 
business boom, the increases have com- 
fortably been passed on to the buyer. 

Bachman took issue with the Presi- 
dent’s warning that if voluntary re- 
straints fail, the government may have 
to fix wages and prices. Better results, 
he said, can be had through monetary 
and fiscal policy. 
¢ Holding the Line—Wage rates are 
bound to go up, the economists agreed, 
if for no other reason than that 
escalator increases already have been 
written into union contracts In many 
of the basic industries, such as steel. 
This was one of the reasons that there 
was almost universal agreement that 
the President’s appeals to business and 
labor to hold the line on wage and 
prices would fail. 

Some took the view that the govern- 
ment should not try to pass the buck 
on halting inflation. Alfred C. Neal, 
president of the Committee for Eco- 
nomic Development, held that control 
of inflation never can be primarily the 
job of business or labor. Inflation can’t 
be controlled without controlling the 
money supply, he said, and in a mod- 


ern economy government has that job. 
Neal warned that if a serious inflation 
occurs it will be chargeable to the Ad- 
ministration because “government au- 
thority was not used to turn off the 
money spigot or to reverse the moncy 
ump.” 

Albert Rees, economics professor at 
the University of Chicago, had a more 
practical reason: Business and union 
leaders would not act against their own 
interests by refusing to seek price and 
wage increases. 
¢ Monetary Restraints—Continuation 
of monetary restraints were indicated by 
the testimony of William McChesney 
Martin, chairman of the Federal Re- 
serve Board. Under questioning by 
Rep. Wilbur Mills (D-Ark.), Martin 
conceded that the monetary restraints 
of 1956 were mild, and that if he had 
it to do over again he would have made 
them stiffer. 

Martin took issue with the Presi- 
dent’s Economic Report that held that 
“yet stronger restraints would bear 
with undue severity” on certain sectors 
of the economy. In his opinion, the 
dislocations of more restraint would be 
preferable to more inflation. 

One of the problems, said Martin, 
was consumer credit. “In the last few 
years,” he said, “we have had a glorifi- 
cation of debt that I think is a mistake.” 

On a show of hands, Chmn. Wright 
Patman (D-Tex.) found at one panel 
session that four economists thought 
credit would be tighter during 1957, 
two thought it would be about the 
same as in 1956, and nobody thought 
it would be easier. 
¢ Price Stability—There was _ fairly 
broad disagreement over whether price 
stability was possible in an expanding 
economy. Fed Chmn. Martin felt that 
“prosperity and stability go hand in 
hand.” Later, he modified it to “rela- 
tive stability.” CED Pres. Neal also 
thought price stability was compatible 
with the objectives of the employment 
act. Keyserling thought that price sta- 
bility wasn’t important. The real ob- 
jective of economic policy, he said, is 
to keep output increasing at the great- 
est possible rate. Keyserling said if 
business sets prices too high “it will get 
its hands burned.” 

One economist came up with a job 
for the proposed monetary commission: 
CED Pres. Neal thinks more informa- 
tion is needed on the influence of mone- 
tary restraint on various sectors of the 
economy. 

The range of ignorance about the 
effects of monetary policy is so wide, 
Neal charged, that “nothing short of 
such a commission is likely to dispel 
it.” 
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Israel’s plan for 30-in. pipeline 
to Mediterranean hangs on 
agreement over navigation of 
Straits leading to Eilat at south- 
ern end. Meanwhile Israel builds 
smaller pipeline for own needs. 





lhe Gulf of Aqaba (map below) has 
become a pivotal point in the struggle 
with Egypt’s Pres. Nasser over blocked 
shipments of Middle East Oil. 

If assured of free navigation through 
the gulf, Israel would go ahead with its 
plans for building a 30-in. pipeline from 
Eilat, at the gulf’s northern end, to the 
Mediterranean. The pipeline, bypassing 
Suez, would be an economical alternate 
route to carry Middle East oil to West- 
ern Europe. It would also be the only 
Middle East pipeline not passing 
through Arab League countries. 
¢ A Little One First—Already Israel is 
pushing construction of an §-in. pipe- 
line (pictures) from Eilat through Beer- 
sheba to the Mediterranean. The sec- 
tion as far as Beersheba (solid line on 
map) will be finished next month. This 
pipe—capacity, 50,000 bbl. a day—will 
be able to handle two-thirds of Israel’s 
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A New Route for Mid-East Oil? 
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SMALL LINE oil transshipments for Europe would follow about same route (map). 
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for Israel’s urgent oil needs is this 8-incher. Proposed bigger pipe for 







ringed by mountains—with territory of Egypt and Jordan nearby—is where 
Israel is building new town and port of Eilat at southern end of pipeline. 
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at Israel’s “frontier” town of Eilat bustles with influx of settlers, engineers, 


AIRPORT officials, businessmen. It needs housing, hospitals, roads—and more money. 
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at Eilat, active since Israel forced opening of Gulf of Aqaba, needs much 
work done before it can handle expected flow of tankers and freighters. 


own oil imports. Israel, 100% depend- 
ent on oil for energy, badly needs this 
pipe route—partly to avoid high round- 
the-Cape oil costs. 

But from the plans to extend this 
pipe from Beersheba to just south of 
Tel Aviv, it’s clear that the project will 
also help Israel evaluate the economics 
of the proposed 30-incher. 
¢ For and Against—The big oil com- 
panies privately favor the Israeli pro- 
posal. Not only would it put the 
squeeze on Nasser, but it would also 
serve as one more way of shipping Per- 
sian Gulf oil to Europe—to keep up with 
Europe’s increasing demand for oil 
during the next 10 years to power in- 
dustrial growth. But at the moment the 
oil companies can’t openly back Israel's 
proposed pipeline, for fear of disruption 
of existing pipelines in Arab countries. 

Right now, money isn’t a problem in 
building the pipeline. France has vir- 
tually committed itself to kicking in a 
big chunk of the $60-million cost. As 
for the 70,000 tons of 30-in. pipe 
needed, Israel itself has capacity to pro- 
duce 30,000 to 40,000 tons a year. And 
if the oil companies would use the pipe, 
Israel estimates it would pay off in 
three vears—at full 350,000 bbl. a day 
operation. 

What's delaying it is political agree- 

ment over navigation through the Straits 
of Tiran at the Red Sea entrance to the 
Gulf of Aqaba (which is hemmed in 
by Arab countries). Last November, in 
its Sinai campaign, Israel captured con- 
trol over this Dardanelles-type passage- 
way. Now, despite U.N. resolutions 
and threatened economic sanctions, 
Israel won’t budge—until it’s sure the 
U.N. Emergency Force that takes over 
will stay at the Strait’s entrance for a 
good, long time. 
e Eilat’s Future—Meanwhile, since its 
occupation of former Egyptian posi- 
tions commanding the Straits, Israel 
has transshipped African goods to Eu 
rope through the Gulf, by road from 
Eilat to Beersheba, then bv the Beer- 
sheba-Haifa railway. It also has brought 
in the manager of France’s Le Havre 
port to make final plans for converting 
Eilat (which is too small now even to 
appear on most maps) into a deep-sea 
harbor. Israel! also has announced plans 
for extending the Beersheba-Haifa rail- 
way to Eilat. 

Until Egypt, Israel, and the U.N. 
agree on navigation through the Straits, 
Eilat won’t blossom into a full-fledged 
boom town. But Israel has plans afoot, 
in hopes of making Eilat a commercial 
center. Through it could flow potash— 
Israel’s main raw material export—to 
India, Burma, and other Far Eastern 
countries for fertilizer. Eilat could also 
become the hub of a fishing industry. 
And Israeli officials see Eilat as a center 
for exporting consumer goods to vit- 
tually untapped markets in East Africa. 
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Steel Pinch Is Up to Detroit 


@ Talk of slackening steel orders could change 
swiftly if the auto producers started making up their lag. 


@ The next 60 days should tell the story. If Detroit 
wants to step up production by early summer, it will have to 


ask soon for more steel. 


@ if buyers don’t panic, even then there would be 
enough steel to go around. But you can’t count on that. 


After a year in exquisite balance, the 
steel market has suddenly become a 
strange new thing. Patterns that had 
become routine during the booming 
postwar decade fit today like a saddle 
on a cow. 

There’s evidence that not even the 
steclmakers are entirely sure where they 
stand. A couple of weeks ago, the trade 
got very upset over reports that demand 
was slacking off, vet the reports had 
originally come right from the steel in- 
dustry’s sales offices. 

Curiously, while steelmakers are 
arguing that there isn’t any serious 
easing in their market, that their prob- 
lem is nothing more than learning to 
live with a 90% operating rate after 
some peak years of 95% to 101%, few 
seem to notice the possibility of a 
genuinely serious steel shortage within 
60 days. 
¢ Will Detroit Catch Up?--Bearing in 
mind that Detroit takes about 20% in 
an average year, it’s as simple as this: 

Do you believe the automobile in- 
dustry will produce at least as many 
cars in the 1957 model year as in the 
disappointing 1956 model vear—that is 
to say 6,156,000 cars? 

If you do, you had better take a hard 
look at your own steel inventory and 
decide right now if you can afford not 
to fatten it up. As of the start of this 
week, Detroit was 321,000 cars behind 
the ambitious pace at which it kicked 
off its 1956 model year. Just to catch 
up by those 321,000 cars, Detroit 
would chew up 818,500 ingot tons of 
steel on top of what it has been taking. 
« No Panic Needed—This wouldn't 
have to be any particular problem— 
provided all non-automotive steel buy- 
ers remain calm when Detroit bursts 
into the market for the extra tonnage. 
But history isn’t reassuring. 

Steel buyers often get rattled when 
Detroit starts beating the table for all 
it wants. They surge into the market 
themselves with equal fervor—to pro- 
tect their inventories, to acquire Or 
maintain position on the order boards. 
People who were never in the market 
before become insistent buyers. 
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When all this happens, the steel 
market goes into a frenzy—as it did in 
1955 and for nine months in 1952-53. 
Then demand gets so far out of rela- 
tion to supply, and so many orders are 
duplicated, that nobody knows how 
short steel really is. 
¢ Inventories—To foretell what will 
happen when Detroit starts picking up 
its steel deficit, you must know the 
general state of steel inventories to- 
day. There’s only one thing sure: In- 
ventories can’t be really low. Even 
though auto producers have been par- 
ing them, steel marketers say General 
Motors still has some cutting to do. 


|. The Arithmetic of It 


If you want to be your own prophet 
about Detroit’s potential impact on 
the steel market, you can figure it like 
this: 


New ODM Boss 


Gordon Gray, North Carolina Demo- 
crat, is taking over the job of Director 
of Office of Defense Mobilization. He 
replaces Dr. Arthur Flemming. 

The new ODM chief, has been As- 
sistant Secy. of Defense for Interna- 
tional Security Affairs since 1955. In 
his new role, he is expected to be im- 
portant as a buffer between the Ad- 
ministration and industry on foreign 
trade policy. 


So far this year, steel has been tum- 
ing out 10.83-million ingot tons per 
month, If 10% goes into inventory, 
you have 9.75-million tons a month 
for immediate consumption. 

If Detroit starts making up its lag 
in. production—the 321,000 cars that 
would need 818,500 ingot tons of 
steel—it’s already too late to do any- 
thing in February or very much in 
March. The best it could do would be 
to average an additional 87,500 ingot 
tons a month from April through Sep- 
tember, the end of the model year. 

e Three Patterns—Now come the as- 
sumptions and the hunches: 

e If you are firmly convinced that 
the market will remain calm when De- 
troit starts calling for this extra ton- 
nage, simply add 87,500 tons to the 
monthly 9.75-million tons, which rep- 
resents today’s steel market aside from 
any inventory-building. This would 
call for an operating rate of 88.4% for 
steel mills—nothing to scare anyone. 

¢ If you are merely hopeful that 
the market will remain calm, subtract 
only half as much for inventory from 
the 10.83-million-ton output figure. In- 
stead of 9.75-million tons as the base 
for the extra 87,500 tons, you now have 
a base of 10.38-million tons. It would 
bring the industry's operating rate up 
to 93.3%-—still no cause for frenzy, 
really. 

¢ However, if you think the market 
would react as it has in the past when 
Detroit got pushy, don’t subtract any- 
thing for inventory. Just add that 8$7,- 
500 tons to the existing production. 
That gives you an operating rate of 
98.2%—and it would be a brave pur- 
chasing man who wouldn't try to 
strengthen his supply position when op- 
erations were at that level. 
¢ Worse Yet—If this figuring errs, it’s 
on the conservative side. For: 

e It assumes that Detroit would 
make up its lag at the steady monthly 
rate of 8,500 tons for six months. That's 
unrealistic. Detroit would shove hard 
to get more of it earlier, to get cars on 
the showroom floor for the big spring 
and early summer selling season. So the 
operating rate could be pushed to peaks 
higher and earlier. 

¢ It also assumes that Detroit will 
do no better than match its disappoint- 
ing 1956 record. If it should match its 
earlier guess of 6.5-million cars, steel 
could hit capacity operations so fast 
vour head would swim. 


ll. A Different Market 


When you give the steel industry a 
hard stare, though, you sce several fac- 
tors that give the market a wholly 
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unfamiliar complexion. For example: IT 
| I a 
¢ Stee! has a three-year labor con- Tt Tt r t 
tract. For the first time since the war, our Quar e U 


there's no annual bargaining that could 
bring on a strike, This means steel users 


can safely live on a thinner inventory Corporate Profits 
than previously Percent Change from 1955 


e Steel's biggest single customer, 
Detroit, has a hen ele unemploy Fourth Quarter, 1956 Year, 1956 
ment benefit contract that puts pressure Sales Net Sales Net 
on it to maintain level production. A BUILDING MATERIALS & GLASS 
no-strike year in steel makes level pro Alpha Portland Cement... . 120.1% 143.4% 113.5% 138.0% 
duction at least theoretically attainable lohne-Manville.......... _t _ 147 4 9.0 + 63 

¢ Money is tight and interest rates Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass. . 4 43 =i 19.1 
are high. Income taxes will take big Marquette Cement Mfg.. 41163 4.54.0 111.1 + 20.6 
bites out of working capital in March Owens-Corning Fiberglas.. . 22 — 30.3 1. 7.3 os aa 


and June. With a no-strike vear in steel, 

it's possible for a manufacturer to con- CHEMICALS & DRUGS 

vert inventory into ready cash in a Allied Chemica! & Dye... .. 111.3 es 6.4 ase 
hurry. The auto producers, at least, Diamond Alkali........... a 2 ee - 9 1 22.9 
have been doing just that. **Dow Chemical. 1 8.1 — 20.0 1 15.0 13.6 
¢ Change of Pace—It means that some Hercules Powder. aa tatacn 1 3.6 — 1435 4.3 ae 
bas concepts of smart steel-buying McKesson & Robbins aoe 11.6 + 11.0 4. RS 4.23.4 
have changed since the industry's three Union Carbide & Carbon 37 io a 4+ 76 . 03 
year labor contract was signed last Au 

gust. The change has led to a more re FOOD 

laxed pace of steel orders. Once the *Armour . 2.2 4 45.0 
inflation’s out of the books, life can General Foods . Bi -- 29 he 1 15.2 
coast along smoothly. What steel did **General Mills........... 4° 29 1 19.0 
when it signed with the union for three National Biscuit... . Pet i 58 + 30.8 . 33 111.0 
years was to wring the seasonal infla- 
tion—based on strike hedging—out of its MACHINERY & TRANSPORTATION EQUIPMENT 

market pattern. It will be back in the **Caterpillar Tractor + 23.0 + 42.0 | 28.7 54.1 
pattern two years from now, enone . . Hs t+ 150.5 — 77 29.2 
¢ High Cost of Hedging—Under stcel’s Douglas Aircraft. + 89.3 + 61.1 + 23.7 77 
labor agreement, it’s a known fact that International Business Mach. + 12.1 + 30.3 + 23.1 
steel prices will go up next July 1, when *International Harvester... . |. 25.8 4. G3 ik vt 10.6 


econd-vear wage and fringe boosts go McDonnell Aircraft + 62.1 + 48.6 + 32.4 
into effect But therc should be little METALS 


inventory buildup based on that knowl- 
edge 

It costs, conservatively, $1 to put a 
ton of steel into a warehouse, another 


$1 per month to store it, and a final $1 OIL, RUBBER 


to take it out. Interest runs about 65¢ Ashland Oil & Refining ; L 207 
a month on the money vou have tied Reutun Gubber pions . 24 L 14.0 
up in a ton of steel. Thus, it would tong art ar in mF. 65 25.8 
cost vou $3.65 a ton for one month of **Shomrock Oil & Gas ee . 98 ‘eo, i 
price-hedging, $5.30 a ton for two Socony Mobil Oil 4185 
months, $6.95 for three months. Threc Sun Oil pele, tT 16.1 . 69.8 


months would get you back to April, 
which is about as early as you could STEEL 


start hedging anyway this year. American Steel Foundries... + 5.6 7.2 

How much will prices go up next Bethlehem Steel.......... +165 ale 
July 1, anyway? By United Steelwork- Copperweld Steel 4 17.1 1 35.4 N 
ers’ figuring, labor cost is expected to Granite City Steel 1 49 coe 1 17.9 
add $6.10 a ton. If prices went up by inland Steel... . JOS eS 
that amount, vou could make a theoreti- Jones & Laughlin Steel 4119 15.8 6.6 
cal gain of $2.45 a ton for one month's Pittsburgh Stee! ae a ae | 
hedging, but you'd show an 85¢ loss for Republic Steel... ........ 11.3 49.5 - AF 
three months Youngstown Sheet & Tube.. + 237 467 92 
¢ Which Comes First?—In the long United States Steel....... + 9.2 + 1.8 + 32 


run, of course, trying to dope out the 

steel market is like trying to settle TEXTILE, PAPER, MISCELLANEOUS 

the old chicken-egg argument. For ex Beaunit Mills... . . = + 23 :~233 1 4,5 
ample, it is said that the U.S. can’t run Celanese Corp. of America. + 66 — 4.2 
up a gross national product of $430 Liggett & Myers Tobacco. . 13.4 3.3 
billion this vear without having at least Procter & Gamble fe TF 

120-million ingot tons of steel to play a eee : ’ . 20.4 3.2 
with. On the other hand, vou can't Riegel Paper , 4+ 42 12.5 
have a 120-million-ton production with *Fourth Quarter and Year Ending Oct. 31. 


yA 2 **Fourth Quarter and Year Ending Nov. 3 
out a GNP of about $430-billion tOctober and November only 


Anaconda |. 62.0 
Carborundum + 43.1 
Kennecott Copper 38.9 
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Pre-Tax Earnings Over the Top 


When the Council of Economic Ad- 
visers worked up its figures for the Presi- 
dent’s message last month (BW—Jan.26 
'57,p25), a good many economists got a 
mild surprise. Looking at corporate 
profits, the advisers and their staff de- 
cided that earnings in general had taken 
a strong upswing in the final quarter of 
1956. The gains in that period had 
been big enough, over-all, to make up 
tor a rather disappointing third quarter 
ind pull the totals for the year above 
1955 

lo a lot of businessmen and _ their 
economists, that conclusion didn’t feel 
right They thought of 1956 as a losing 
fight against rising costs and narrowing 
margins, a fight in which price increases 
had not been enough to keep profits 
even with the vear before. 
¢ Second Look—But now that the earn- 
ing statements of the big manufacturers 
are beginning to come in (table) it looks 
as though the council called the turn. 
Although the results are mixed, there 
are more ups than downs in the list. 
The government experts themselves, 
after looking over the evidence, say they 
are willing to stand on their earlier esti- 
mate of $46-billion annual rate for 
profits before taxes in the fourth 
quarter. This would make profits for 


the year $43.4-billion. That tops the 


$42.7-billion of 1955 and sets a new 
record for pre-tax earnings. 

After taxes, profits figure out to about 
$21.5-billion, against $21.1-billion in 
1955 
¢ Sting—Even so, the feeling that costs 
bit deeply into profits is reflected in 
what a lot of the. reporting companies 
said about their 1956 experience: 

“The company’s 1957 sales will prob 
ably be as high or higher than last year, 
but we may have to settle for some 
thing less than the record-breaking earn 
ings of last vear,” J. B. Lanterman, fi- 
nancial vice-president of American Steel 
Foundries said at the company’s annual 
meeting last week, he added that the 
company is involved in a cost-price 
squeeze where it is not possible to in- 
crease selling prices in proportion to the 
ever-increasing wages and _ materials 
cost. 
¢ Consensus—These sentiments seem to 
be shared by many company officials. 
To them, the situation looks like a 
repeat of what happened in the third 
quarter: Increased costs caused profits 
to lag behind sales. 

Nevertheless, fourth-quarter profits 
now are expected to equal or come 
close to the fourth quarter of 1955. 

Ahead, most officials feel that the out- 
look is good. They cite the cost of raw 
materials, wage increases, capital expan- 
sion, and strike losses as factors that ate 
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into last year’s profits. As a result, many 
companies upped prices. 

¢ Sampling—Here’s how some major in- 
dustries ended the year, and what they 
anticipate in 1957: 

Among the steel companies, the out- 
look is optimistic, with prospects rang- 
ing up to “excellent.” Eugene G. 
Grace, chairman of Bethlehem Steel 
Corp., says “I have never known a per- 
iod in which the steel industry had as 
much business on its books as today,” 
and added that everyone in the indus- 
try expects production to continue at or 
close to 100% of capacity. For most of 
the steel companies, earnings were hurt 
by last summer’s strike and the start-up 
following it. 

The industry had other problems, too. 
Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp. had ab- 
normal expenses connected with its cost 
reduction and expansion production 
program, which reduced net $2-million 
more than it did in 1955; Pittsburgh 
Steel Co. ended the year with an excess 
of finishing capacity, but these produc- 
tion facilities will be balanced by the 
current $2]-million expansion program. 
Republic Steel Corp.’s record profit last 
year—against the industrywide trend— 
resulted from capital expenditures made 
over the past few years, plus certain 
operating efficiencies. Among the smal- 
ler companies, Copperweld Steel Co.— 
which operated through last summer's 
strike under a contract extension—re 
ported record net sales, and its earnings 
were second-highest in its history. 

For the building materials group the 
outlook is uncertain. U.S. Gypsum Co. 
describes itself as “at least moderately 
optimistic.” The company’s 1956 sales 
and earnings were slightly above 1955, 
but, says Chmn. Clarence Shaver, 1957 
will be “moderately lower than _ last 
vear.” Currently, U.S. Gypsum’s sales 
are running slightly beRind a year ago, 
Shaver says, and the company plans to 
cut 1957 capital spending from last 
year’s $28.4-million to $8-million, with 
no significant capacity increases in 1957. 
Last year, the nation’s gypsum capacity 
was increased by a third. Institutional 
and home repair spending is expected to 
offset partially the expected reduction 
in housing starts. Cement companies 
also increased their capacity last year. 
Those reporting increased their profits 
in the fourth quarter. 

The glass segment of this industry 
was a little cloudy. Libbey-Owens-Ford 
Glass Co. did better in the fourth quar- 
ter than earlier in the year—as predicted 
at the end of the third quarter. The 
company, through its two-year expan- 
sion program, added more than 50% to 
its plate glass capacity last year. On the 
other aide.. Owens-Corning Fiberglas 


Corp. reported that fourth-quarter earn- 
ings were below 1955 levels. The de- 
cline had been anticipated due to ex- 
penses connected with the start-up of a 
new plant and new facilities for textile 
products at Anderson, S. C. 

In textiles, the trend is toward lower 
profits and slightly lower sales. How- 
ever, Pres. Harold Blancke of Celanese 
Corp. of America, reports total sales of 
“somewhere around $185-million in 
1955—and earnings “‘better” than a year 
ago with sales and carnings increases 
in the textile division. But other tex- 
tile companies didn’t fare so well. 

In chemicals, Hercules Powder Co. 
also mentioned starting costs of new 
plants as a factor in its profits decline 
in the fourth quarter. Pres, Albert Fors- 
ter predicted that “1957 will be some- 
what more favorable.” The company’s 
January business is running at about the 
same rate as in the last quarter of 1956. 
Union Carbide & Carbon Corp. blames 
the steel strike and higher costs, includ- 
ing wages, for its reduced earnings. 
Allied Chemical & Dve Corp. blames 
hikes in wages, freight rates, raw mate- 
rial and fuel prices, along with heavy 
depreciation, development promotion, 
and new plant expenses. 

Food products manufacturers had a 
profitable year. General Foods Corp. 
found consumers receptive to its prod- 
ucts. Among the meatpackers, Armour 
& Co.—the only one reporting—had a 
sharp profit increase, partly accounted 
for by a tax credit. 

Aircraft makers chalked up big gains 
in sales and income. The big fourth- 
quarter gain in Douglas Aircraft Co. 
sales and earnings is attributed to the 
company’s government contracts. Mce- 
Donnell Aircraft Corp. also has con- 
tracts with the Navy and the Air Force 
for missile engineering and produc- 
tion. 

Farm machinery manufacturers Deere 
& Co. and International Harvester Co. 
suffered declines in 1956 earnings, Only 
Caterpillar Tractor Co. was able to top 
its 1955 net profit. The increase was 
also greater than the sales gain. 

In the metals group, Anaconda Co. 
had a 62% gain in fourth-quarter earn- 
ings compared with the same period 
in 1955. Kennecott Copper Corp., on 
the other hand, registered a 38.9% de- 
cline. 

Autos: The only big company to re- 
port so far is Ford Motor Co. Sales for 
1956 were $4,647,000,000 off 16.3% 
from 1955’s sales of $5,534,000,000. 
Net income was off even more sharply, 
to $236.6-million—a 45.9% drop from 
1955’s net of $437-million. However, 
it was still the second best year in Ford’s 
history. 
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Protecting More Lives 


Latest to join the group insur- 
ance parade is the Bell System. 
And extending coverage to all 
the employees of that complex 
would be a mighty boost for an 
already strong trend. 


)LLOWING several years of dickering, 

news leaked out last week that some 
of the Bell System's subsidiaries are 
installing a group life insurance pro- 
gram 
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Should all the subsidiaries and as- 
sociated companies succeed in establish- 
ing the program, it could extend to 
more lives than does any existing group 
program for a private corporation. Of 
perhaps greater significance, American 
Telephone & Telegraph Co. is probably 
the last corporate giant left in the re- 
cent rush to sign up companies for group 
life insurance (chart). 

Actually, Bell companies have had 
non-contributory plans paying sickness, 
disability, and death benefits, as well 


as pensions, since 1913. The new group 
life insurance program would be in 
addition to these. 

Because the 20-odd companies mak- 
ing up the Bell System have near auton- 
omy, creating a program for all has been 
a long and complicated matter. Instru- 
mental in setting up the program and 
coordinating it has been the Metropoli- 
tan Life Insurance Co. 


1. How It Works at Bell 


Here’s the way the program works 
essentially: Employees receive double 
indemnity life insurance equal to one 
year’s pay, rounded out to the next 
higher thousand dollars. The Bell 
companies pay for the first $1,000 of 
coverage, and the employee contributes 
50¢ a month for each additional $1,000 
up to an amount equal to his income. 
¢ On the Bandwagon—So far four 
AT&T companies have plans operating. 
They are Western Electric, Bell Labora- 
tories, Bell Telephone of Canada (5.5% 
owned by AT&T), and Northern Elec- 
tric (manufacturing subsidiary of Bell of 
Canada). Three others are presently 
enrolling employees in plans: New 
England Tel & Tel, Michigan Bell, and 
Southwestern Bell. 

Companies that have proposed the 
program—without yet beginning to en- 
roll employees—are AT&T itself, which 
includes headquarters personnel and the 
long lines department; Bell of Penn- 
svlvania, New Jersey Bell, Southern 
Bell, Ohio Bell, and Wisconsin Tele- 
phone Co. 

Though Metropolitan Life designed 
the basic plan and continues to coordi- 
nate its details, each telephone com- 
pany is free to choose its own carrier. 
¢ Opposition—Although approximately 
120,000 workers now come under the 
plan as adopted by subsidiaries, there’s 
one roadblock to 100% acceptance. 

The AFL-CIO Communications 
Workers of America has declared its 
primary objective is to get AT&T to pay 
the entire bill. If the companies don’t 
pay, says a union spokesman, current 
plans call for the CWA to get a life 
insurance plan of its own, either self- 
insured or underwritten by an insur- 
ance company. It would be under union 
control and only for union members. 

The company’s plan, the official 
argues, is weighted by comparatively 
high salaried and highly insured execu- 
tives, who are, generally speaking, 
greater risks than the average union 
member. In addition, union member- 
ship is 68% women, who have a 
greater life expectancy. 

By creating a group plan for union 
members alone, by excluding retired 
personnel—which the Met plan would 
continue to insure—and by excluding 
the initial $1,000 of company-paid in- 
surance, a union member could buy a 
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How small businessmen can increase profits 


without having to sell more products! 








The secret is American Mutual's cost-cutting 
accident prevention program— outlined 
step-by-step in a series of 10 booklets offered 
free to all American Mutual policyholders. 


Many a small business owner is so busy being a one- 
man management committee that he overlooks the easiest 
way to boost profits—cut costs by stopping accidents! 


American Mutual's Mr. Friendly is now showing busi- 
nessmen everywhere just how to do it. It’s all part of his 
famous program which he calls “Production Without 
Accidents in the Smaller Business.’ And he has outlined 
the whole story in a fact-filled, 10-booklet correspondence 
course available without charge to any business owner 
insured with American Mutual. 


Mr. Friendly’s program is easy to set up and administer. 
Businessmen everywhere are telling him that it is one of 
the most valuable contributions ever made by American 
Mutual Safety Engineers, 


by MR. FRIENDLY* 























Mr. Friendly will gladly make availabie to 
you a free illustrated brochure describing 
this valuable series if you write now to: 
American Mutual Liability Insurance 
Company, Dept. BW-2, 142 Berkeley 
Street, Boston 16, Mass. 


American 
Mutual 


Service from 77 fully staffed offices! 
Savings opportunity from substantial dividends! 


*Mr. Friendly in American Mutual's trademark symbol- 
izes the spirit of Cooperation and service typical of A M 
American Mutual Representatives everywhere. 
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policy for between 18.9¢ and 27.7¢ a 
month for each $1,000 of coverage, 
insists the spokesman. 

¢ Union’s Tack—Pilot negotiations 
are now in progress between CWA and 
Western Electric in New York and 
Southwestern Bell in St. Louis. If 
nothing comes of these, the union’s 
executive board meeting in March will 
begin work on setting up its own group 
insurance plan. Such a program might 
well frustrate the company-sponsored 
insurance carriers will sel- 
assume group coverage unless at 
least 75% of the employees are in- 


deal, since 


dom 


cluded. 


ll. Ugly Duck Transformed 


If it works out, though, Bell’s pro- 
gram will be a significant plus for a 
trend already well established. 
¢ Growing Up—As the chart shows, 
group life sales really began booming 
in the early 1940s. The reason: War- 
time wage controls prevented pay 
hikes; so unions and employers had to 
rely on such fringe benefits as group 
insurance for extra emplovee compen- 
sation Union demands for more 
group coverage grew rapidly. 

\s emplovee life insurance became 
more commonplace, pressure built up 
among employers for package offerings 

life, health and accident, medical and 
hospital insurance, etc. 
¢ Rankings—Today, the group life in- 
surance sales leadership lineup looks 
like this: 

¢ The Met leads with an esti- 
mated $28-billion in force (individual 
life business totals $44.9-billion). 

¢ Equitable Life Assurance Society 
follows with an estimated $16.5-billion 
in force (as against $12-billion in in- 
dividual). 

e The Aetna Life Insurance Co., 
Prudential, and the Travelers Insur- 
ance Co. are running a close three-way 
race for the third slot, each with 
around $16-billion. 

When the rush first started, few 
companies had formal group insurance 
departments. All that has changed. 

But the industry has mixed feelings 
about the button-burstng growth of 
its once uglv duckling. Sales of such 
tremendous volume are welcome, no 
matter where they come from. At the 
same time, companies have had to wres- 
tle with some tough problems. 
¢ Resistance—lor one, regular life in 
surance agents dug in their heels at 
first. A few vears ago, when the Met 
sold a group policy to the one big em 
ployer in a small New England com 
munity, the agent in that town walked 
dejectedly into the home office and 
asked to be transferred. “I'll never be 
able to sell anv more imsurance now 
that you've sold that group policy,” he 
lamented. Urged to stick it out, this 
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agent posted one of the top sales 
gains the next vear. “Almost invar- 
iably this is the sales pattern,” claims 
the Met spokesman. 

At top levels, insurance men agree. 

lhey’re convinced that when a worker 
has insurance at the plant, he’s hungry 
for more on his own. Studies have 
borne this out. But there are dissenters, 
especially among companies that don’t 
handle group insurance. Some agents, 
too, aren't convinced. 
e Agent vs. Broker—The regular 
agent’s role in a group sale varies be- 
tween companies. In many cases, the 
agent makes the contact, sends to the 
home office for help—in the form of 
technicians expert in the actuarial and 
legal details. After the sale, the 
agent usually gets the commission, the 
technician a bonus based on produc- 
tion. 

Some companies, however, depend 
heavily on insurance brokers for their 
group business. Agents in these com- 
panies are prone to be sour on group 
insurance—since the brokers, not the 
agents, get the commissions. 
¢ No Rosebed—Pressure for _ tailor- 
made package policies has led most 
carriers to add other employee benefit 
policies, such as medical and hospitali- 


zation, health and accident, and major 
medical. But these types of insurance 
pose real cost problems. In life insur- 
ance, only one claim arises under each 
policy, and that’s usually pretty simple 
—cither the insured is dead or he 
isn’t. In medical insurance, though, 
any number of claims can pop up on 
the same policy. Questions of cover- 
age are the basis of continuing legal 
dispute. Actuarial experience with 
medical insurance lags behind. 

e Cheer—What’s the future for group 
insurance? The industry is optimistic. 
As covered companies hire more 
people, more insurance goes into force. 
And much group life insurance is tied 
to wages. As wages go up, so does 
insurance. 

Edmund B. Whittaker, Pru group 
vice-president, speaks for most of the 
industry when he says that major 
medical insurance is the thing to watch 
next. It’s become a popular bargain- 
ing demand, and many insurance com- 
panies are pushing it. Whittaker, wary 
of the possibility that the government 
might step in to fill the gap between 
present costs and health insurance 
plans, declares: “Every major medical 
policy we write is another nail in 
the coffin of socialized medicine.” 


Jittery Oilmen Eye Gas Prices 


Gasoline price cuts in New England, Pennsylvania, 


and Texas are being watched closely. 


If they spread, it 


could endanger the entire oil price structure. 


Oilmen focused nervous attention 
this week on a rash of gasoline price 
cuts spreading through New England, 
Pennsylvania, and Texas. At midweek 
the consensus was: “It’s still too earh 
to tell whether the cuts are tipoffs to a 
crumbling price structure.” 

Gasoline is one of the keys to holding 
the price gains in crude oil and prod 
ucts (BW—Jan.26’56,p29). Right now 
gasoline inventories are heavy. And 
any drop in gas prices will threaten the 
entire oil price structure. It also has 
been forecast that local gas price wars 
might be the signal for revoking the 
gas increment of 1¢ a gal., which fol- 
lowed the crude oil hike of 35¢ a bbl. 
in early January. 
¢ No Pattemn—But industry spokes- 
men are reluctant to call the latest 
dips—ranging from 0.7¢ a gal. to l¢ a 
gal.—indicative. ““They’ve set no pattern 
yet,”” says one official. “Right now, they 
look like purely local readjustments. 

Officials particularly discount the cuts 
m New England and Pennsylvania as 
clues to future action. Price wars have 
erupted in New England frequently. 

In Pennsylvania, industry economists 
chalk up the Atlantic Refining Co.’s 


price slash to a ieadjustment caused by 
fair trade selling. 

¢ Texas Picture—The Texas cuts seem 
more fearful in the eves of oilmen. A 
half dozen large companies are in- 
volved. 

Long before the increase in crude 
prices, the major marketers have been 
operating under an allowance system 
that cnabled dealers to maintain a 3¢ 
spread in price between major-brand 
gas and “off-brand” gas, following the 
crude hike, both major and “‘off-brand” 
operators increased prices 1¢ a gal., fore- 
ing major gas to over 30¢ a gal. 

It’s been a long-standing theory that 
gas could go up to 30¢ and the major 
brands wouldn't be hurt, but that if 
it went above that figure, then the “off- 
brands” would start cutting into the 
majors’ business. Evidently it’s worked 
out that way. So Continental Oil Co. 
cut its dealers’ allowances by 1¢, and 
major gas prices skidded to 29¢ a gal. 
¢ Bad Timing—The recent price dips 
come at a rather untimely moment for 
the industry. One industry economist 
reports that gas inventories in February 
may ease slightly; domestic demand is 
up, exports to Europe are picking up. 
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Switch to CORRUGATED saves battery maker 
3,750,000 Ib. shipping weight per year 


The mere fact a product is naturally 
heavy—like storage batteries—is no 
reason why it should tolerate unneeded 
weight in the package. Today's proven 
method to get rid of it is packaging 
in corrugated boxes. 

This Soners manufacturer ships 
thousands of heavy duty industrial 
batteries per year—weighing anywhere 
from 50 to 1200 Ib. apiece. Until two 
years ago, the standard box was both 
heavy and costly. Today 90% of the 
company’s batteries are shipped in 
corrugated. 

Savings are considerable—running 
from 5 to 50 Ib. in weight per battery. 
This adds up to a healthy 3,750,000 
lb. saved per year, which can be trans- 
lated into an impressive dollar saving 
in shipping cost. In addition, the boxes 
themselves are less expensive, look 


better, are easier to handle, and permit 
conspicuous brand identification on 
the outside. Customers like the way 
they can be unpacked without tools 
in roughly 15 minutes’ less time than 
the old ones took. 

Corrugated offers a unique kind of 
product protection—one not found in 
heavier, more costly boxes. In between 
the liners, hundreds of tiny corruga- 
tions act like spring cushions that soak 
up shocks and jars instead of trans- 
mitting them. In use, experience shows 
that corrugated actually prevents 
damage that the other containers 


might not be able to. 

These same advantages are of course 
applicable to practically any product 
that’s shipped—heavy or light, large 
or small. Next time you get ready to 
buy shipping containers, think first of 
corrugated. Have a talk with your 
nearby boxmaker. He's listed in your 
classified telephone directory under 
““Boxes—Corrugated.” 

Langston doesn’t sell corrugated, 
only the machines that make it. Since 
1902 these machines have led the field 
in efficiency and dependability. Samuel 
M. Langston Co., Camden 4, N.J. 


THINK FIRST OF CORRUGATED ee 


LANGSTON 





In Business 


IRS to Appeal Macy’s Victory 
In Suit for LIFO Tax Refund 


Many million dollars in tax refund claims under the 
LIFO method of inventory accounting moved a step 
closer to a showdown this week when a $6-million claim 
by R. H. Macy & Co. was upheld in federal district 
court in New York. ‘The Internal Revenue Service in- 
tends to appeal the case all the way up; claims by many 
other companies will hinge on the verdict. 

LIFO accounting—last in, first out—favors the tax- 
payer in times of rising prices, since it assumes that an 
article sold was bought at the latest, and therefore, high- 
est, price. 

IRS has accepted LIFO accounting by retailers since 
1948. But the Macy's claim was based on taxes paid 
between 1942 and 1947, calculated without benefit of 
LIFO. 

IRS won an earlier case, brought by a subsidiary of 
Gimbels. The conflict of legal opinion will have to be 
settled by higher courts. 


Survey Says Lake Erie Water 
Can Be Piped to Feed Eight Counties 


It's economically feasible to pipe Lake Erie water to 
the eight-county area around Cleveland and Akron. 
That's the finding of the Stanley Engineering Co., in 
a study for the Lake Erie Watershed Conservation 
Foundation. 

Stanley figures the expanding area will have to double 
present water supplies, to nearly 2.7-billion gal. per day 
by 1980; some areas will be short by 1959. ‘The lake, it 
says, is the logical place to get the water. ‘The first 
phase, involving pipelines and reservoirs, would cost 
$65-million. 

(he Watershed Foundation, backed by such com- 
panies as Republic Steel and Thompson Products, will 


now seek enabling legislation. 


Airlines’ Quest for Fare Boost 
May Run Afoul of CAB Inquiry 


A tug of war is developing over airline fares. Last 
week United Air Lines announced it would file Mar. 1 
for a 6% increase. Capital Airlines promptly said it 
would seek a 6% rise, plus a $1 “terminal charge.” 
American Airlines doesn’t plan to file now but “hopes a 
fare increase will be permitted.” And Eastern says an 
“increase of 10% is both justified and necessary.” 

\ll this may run counter to a CAB inquiry into the 
fare structure, brought on partly by an investigation last 
year by a House anti-monopoly subcommittee headed by 
Emanuel Celler (D-N. Y.). The group tried to show 


38 


that CAB had been lax in not pressuring airlines to 
cut fares. 


Southern railroads got their freight rate boost this 
week from the ICC—a 5% rise instead of the 15% that 
all but two of them had sought. Roughly, the ICC 
followed the pattern it set in giving Eastern roads 77%, 
and Western roads 5% (BW —Dec.22’56,p38). 


Tiny Cryotrons May Shrink Brains 
Of Giant Computers to Shoebox Size 


The massive brains of electronic data processing ma- 
chines may shrink down to the size of a shoebox, thanks 
to the cryotron, a device cooked up by MIT and A. D. 
Little, Inc. 

The cryotron looks like a small bent pin, and does 
its stuff as an on-off switch because of a phenomenon 
called superconductivity. Certain metals lose all resist- 
ance to the flow of electric current at temperatures 
around absolute zero (—459.6F). But if you expose 
them to a magnetic field, they lose this superconduc- 
tivity. 

MIT’s cryotron is a Z of wire wound with a hair-thin 
coil. Immersed in liquid hydrogen, it is superconduc- 
tive until current is passed through the coil. Engineers 
at A. D. Little are hooking together over 200,000 cryo- 
trons in logic circuits. Thus they say they can pack a 
whole computer into one cubic foot, getting rid of huge 
banks of transistors or vacuum tubes. 


Westinghouse Teams with Ward’s 
On Private Label Appliances 


Westinghouse has made a deal with Montgomery 
Ward to produce private label appliances—including a 
TV set, radio, and laundry equipment—for the mail order 
house. 

The new TV and radio—to be sold under Ward's Air- 
line label—will go into the 1958 line next fall. The 
laundry equipment—washers and dryers—will be built 
to Ward’s design and performance specifications. Even- 
tually Ward’s may buy all its washers and dryers, except 
wringer washers, from Westinghouse. 


€ 7 e 
Business Briefs 


A Federal Trade Commission examiner has approved 
General Motors’ advertising of “genuine” Chevrolet 
parts. He urged the agency to dismiss 1955 charges 
that the slogan constituted false advertising, and dis- 
paraged similar parts from other makers. 


The Justice Dept. and American Export Lines, Inc., 
have reached a $2.8-million settlement on charges that 
the government contributed too much to the building 
of six ships, including the Constitution and Inde- 
pendence. Justice sought to collect the $2.8-million just 
for the four lesser ships; in the settlement, it agreed to 
include the liners. 
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The ribbon you see helps make this trailer home snug and weatherproof. It’s an adhesive 3M Ribbon Sealer. 


Fighting 


Sealing weather out of trailer homes 
used to be a problem. Water some- 
times leaked through seams, spoiling 
interiors, wetting insulation, corroding 
metal. But today this manufacturer 
seals all exterior lap seams with an 
adhesive 3M Ribbon Sealer. Since 
using EC 1202 he has had no leaks 
in exterior seams. This 3M product 
fights weather right to a standstill. 


weather with a ribbon 


Workers easily roll this flexible, syn- 
thetic rubber ribbon along the edge 
of one aluminum sheet before screwing 
down the next. Fabric-reinforced EC- 
1202 is tough. It neither stretches, 
shrinks nor deteriorates, even during 
140°F. paint drying. In fact, EC-1202 
adheres so tightly it helps hold the 
metal together. The result—a uniform, 
economical, durable seal that shuts 


out water, dust and moisture for keeps. 


Whether you face a specific problem 
or a general need, call upon 3M re- 
search and development. Consult your 
nearest 3M Field Engineer—or for lit- 
erature and further information write 


to 3M, Dept. 12, 417 Pi- ppmmrw 


quette, Detroit 2, Michigan. 


See what adhesives can do for you! 


ADHESIVES AND COATINGS DIVISION, MINNESOTA MINING AND MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


417 PIQUETTE AVE.. DETROIT 2. MICH. eGENERAL SALES OFFICES: ST. PAUL 
MAKERS OF “SCOTCH” BRAND PRESSURE -SENSITIVE TAPES . 


SHEETINGS . 


“3M" ABRASIVE PAPER AND CLOTH . 





“SCOTCH” BRAND SOUND- RECORDING TAPE . 
“3M" ADHESIVES AND COATINGS 


6, MINN. e EXPORT: 99 PARK AVE.. N. Y. 16. N. ¥.eCANADA: P.O. BOX 757. LONDON, ONT. 


“SCOTCHLITE” BRAND REFLECTIVE 
e “3M" ROOFING GRANULES e “3M” CHEMICALS 
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What 


One form of power 


IS cheaper today 
than in 1940 ? 





Electricity. And if you operate electric industrial trucks, 
the cost is probably less now than when you bought them. 


Isn’t this a refreshing contrast to the rest of today’s business- 
cost picture? And isn’t this something to think abeut for 
the future? Other costs keep going up, up, up. But electricity 
has been coming down, down, down—for years. 











The result is that electric industrial trucks are a better power bargain 
today than they’ve ever been. And power savings plus overhead savings 
actually total hundreds of dollars per truck every year. This has been 
proved in thousands of cases in all types of truck service. 


Here’s how you save: You buy the power from your local electric 
company at low rates. Heavy duty storage batteries last for years without 
replacement. Cool-running electric motor-drive systems that seldom 
need maintenance—use no power at all when standing still. While first 
cost is higher, electric industrial trucks give you more than twice the 
useful life, according to national average figures. And it’s a fact that of 
all the electric industrial trucks ever made in the U.S., about 90% are 
still on the job! That’s real proof of service. 


These are important cost considerations for up-to-date management 
men today. In addition, electric industrial trucks are easier to operate 
and make practically no noise—advantages especially appreciated by 
plant personnel. Have a talk with your nearby industrial truck dealer 
or salesman. He’s listed in your classified telephone directory under 
“Trucks—industrial.” 


This message is presented as a service to industry by Exide Industrial 
Division, The Electric Storage Battery Company, Phila. 2, Pa. 


a ® 
THE ELECTRIC STORAGE BATTERY COMPANY Exide 
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Discount the threat of government price controls. Eisenhower is wor- 
ried over some current trends. But he will be reluctant to urge regulation. 


The President will take a tougher attitude, however. Note his comment 
this week: If unjustified price rises persist, any intelligent man can see the 
direction we will have to go. What Eisenhower was saying is that unless 
there’s restraint, he will be forced to ask for price control. 


At the moment, he has no such plans. What he does ultimately will 
depend on trends during the spring and early summer. If the price uptrend 
does continue to run strong, then the President may ask for control powers, 
probably on a standby basis. But there’s no certainty he could get them. 
Democrats favored them in the past, when they held the White House. 
But they probably would balk at voting them now. 


What touched off Eisenhower’s comments was a news conference ques- 
tion on whether petroleum price rises are justified (page 36). He took 
advantage of this to talk again about price rises in general. 


a @ 
Here are a couple of developing situations you will want to watch: 


One involves consumer credit. The Federal Reserve Board will shortly 
make a special report to the President’s Council of Economic Advisers on 
trends of the past year. This will revive the consumer credit control issue. 


The other deals with productivity. The government would like to have 
an index to measure periodic gains or losses. Such an index would be picked 
up by union labor and management for ammunition in wage negotiations. 


On consumer credit. The Reserve Board won’t recommend revival of 
its old wartime power to regulate cash-down and payoff time. It will merely 
go into the pros and cons of this type of control authority. But the inside 
word is that the Board would not object to having the power. 


Any action by Congress this year is doubtful. Inflation worries at the 
moment stem more from the capital spending boom than from consumer 
buying of autos, home appliances, and other goods. 


wie 
But the picture may change by next year. 
Here’s a theory of some students of installment buying: 


A cycle is in the making. The example most often used is autos. The 
last record year was 1955. Installment buyers went for two-year and three- 
year financing in a big way. These buyers now are getting their cars paid for. 
There’s a chance that auto sales next year might hit new highs again. 


The deciding factor will be the price trend at the time. If inflation still 
is a worry in 1958, Congress might well decide to check consumer spending 
in order to avoid another upward turn in the price spiral. 


On productivity. There’s growing sentiment among Washington econ- 
omists for the need for a better measurement of the labor savings that flow 
from automation. The experts don’t like to talk about an official index at 
this time. But that’s what some of them want to move toward. 


The wage implications are obvious. Many unions have contracts that 
are tied to living costs—automatic raises as living costs go up. And in the 
auto industry, for example, some companies give automatic annual increases 
on the assumption that productivity is on the rise and that labor should 
share in the gain. An official index could well become a wage-setter. 
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But here’s the hitch: Statistics that provide a measure of productivity 
are slow coming in—not just months late but actually years late. Then, too, 
there’s a wide variation between industries and between companies within 
an industry. Wage hikes that are tied to any national average could prove 
highly burdensome on many individual employers. Washington will go slow 
on adopting any official index, but the pressure for a yardstick will mount. 


— 
Keep an eye on Kefauver’s antitrust subcommittee. 


It will put big business on the stand in an effort to show that the war 
and postwar years have brought a big increase in concentration of economic 
power. Backers of the inquiry talk of it as another TNEC—Temporary 
National Economic Committee—which was in the Washington spotlight until 
World War II put an end to unemployment. Actually, the hearings won’t 
approach TNEC proportions. 


— 
Foreign military aid spending will rise in the years ahead. 


The U.S. will help Britain. This was settled in talks here in Washing- 
ton this week (page 25). The U.S. will supply more guided missiles and 
other new weapons to the British. Cost will run into hundreds of millions 
of dollars. 


Military shipments to the Arab nations will go up. Just how much isn’t 
yet clear. The big point is that U.S. policies, aimed at keeping Russia from 
gaining in the Middle East, will force our arms spending up. 


Oil shipments to Europe wili be stepped up. Eisenhower is disappointed 
with performance to now. Unless the oil producing states and the industry 
boost output for export, Eisenhower will step in. He has defense powers 
to channel oil to where it’s needed. The first effort will be to win coopera- 
tion. If this fails, he will use force. 


Public vs. private development of atomic power is about to break out 
again as a major national issue. 


The Democratic-controlled Congress will put Chmn. Lewis Strauss on 
the spot. Strauss wants private development, as against government con- 
struction. He will have to make a report Feb. 19, when Congress takes a 
new look at the progress that’s being made. 


What the Democrats want is an aggressive government-financed pro- 
gram—government putting up the money to produce electric power from 
the atom. They are making the same issue out of this that they did in the 
early New Deal, when taxpayer dollars were put into huge federal water- 
power developments. To head off “public ownership” legislation, Strauss 
will have to demonstrate that private capital will take on the job in a big way. 


Eisenhower and the Supreme Court: The resignation of Justice Reed on 
Feb. 25 will give Eisenhower his fourth appointment to the nine-man bench. 
His first three appointees were all on the side of what Washington likes to 
call liberal law—Chief Justice Warren and Justices Harlan and Brennan. 
At least two more appointments may be in the making. Justice Frankfurter 
will be 75 before the year is out. Justice Black will be 71 next month. So, 
odds are Eisenhower will have the opportunity to remake the Court—to 
name more than a majority. According to indications so far, he won’t 
change the Court’s character—he will leave it liberal. 


Contents copyrighted under the general copyright on the Feb. 9, 1957, issue—Business Week, 330 W. 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 
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TEE NGOTS FIRST SOLID FORM OF THIS BASIC METAL BEING STRIPPED OF THEIR MOLDS AT J@L S&S ALIQUIPPA (PA.) WORKS 


J&L—A Great Name in Steel... 


Symbol of Foresight and Growth 


Today J&L, with its greatly increased productive 
capacity, supplies industry with growing quantities 
of quality steels that provide better 
living for all, and weapons for the 

defense of our country. 


In a growth industry like steel, planning for 
expansion and improvement must precede the 
nation’s needs by years. This takes foresight, backed 
by faith in free enterprise. 

As a growth company in a growth industry, we 
it J&L began our big expansion and improvement 


program ten years ago with eyes on the demand o 
Jones & Laughlin 


for more and better steels in a growing America. 


SVEEL STEEL CORPORATION. PITTSBURGH 
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WEAPONS CONCEPT 1/066 A.D. 
Say ].&.§fFrarester 


AUTHOR OF “HORATIO HORNBLOWER “~ 


From the time of the Norman Conquest until the 
adoption of firearms by the Tudors many 


centuries later, no weapon ever held such 


supremacy for range, accuracy and rapidity of 
Pp g y 


fire as the incomparable English longbow. 


1956 A.D... . Through two wars and a 
rather uneasy peace, Republic Thunder-croft have 
demonstrated a complete appreciation of the 
ideal weapons concept so essential to the basic 


needs of our U. S. Air Force. 


FARMINGDALE, LONG ISLAND, N Y. 


August and Cuilldots #¥ ke Jncongcacable Weeawoer-ecnrarv 
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... and the Spread Between Stock and 
Bond Yields Has Sharply Narrowed... 
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This Market Worries the Pros 


George Ade, the Hoosier humorist, 
wrote years ago that “Many a man in 
love with a dimple makes the mistake 
of marrying the whole girl.” 

Right now, quite a few of Wall 
Street’s smartest citizens are wonder- 
ing whether the whole investment trade 
hasn’t fallen into the same pitfall. 
Their doubts are aimed straight at the 
postwar marriage of the investors— 
professional and amateur alike—with 
common stocks, and especially with 
growth stocks. 
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Up to now, this skepticism about the 
headlong rush to the altar has been 
mostly confined to private discussion. 
But there’s a notable exception. Harold 
B. Dorsey, head of the Argus Research 
Corp., said bluntly in his weekly market 
letter that “one of the most difficult 
tasks of many investment managers to- 
day concerns the matter of adjusting 
some of the habits that they—and their 
clients—have acquired in the past 10 
years in their attitude toward invest- 
ment policies.” 


ss) oO N D J 


Dorsey went on to write that years 
ago it was considered “sound invest- 
ment practice to have the average port- 
folio balanced not only between com- 
mon stocks and fixed income securities, 
but also within the common stock seg- 
ment to have reasonably prudent 
diversification of cyclical and non- 
cyclical industries.” “Some stocks,” he 
added, “‘were respected for their rela- 
tive stability, even if they could not 
boast of unusual growth.” 
¢ Later-Day View~—More _ recently, 
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$25,000,000 
The May Stores Realty Corporation 


(A wholly-owned subsidiary of The May Department Stores Company) 


General Mortgage Bonds, 
5% Sinking Fund Series, due February 15, 1977 


Price 99.50% 


(and accrued interest from February 1, 1957) 


Upon request, a copy of a Prospectus describing these securities and the 
b of the Company may be obtained within any State from any 
Underwriter who may regularly distribute it within such State. The 
offering is made only by means of the Prospectus and this announcement 
is neither an offer to sell nor a solicitation of any offer to buy securities. 





Goldman, Sachs & Co. Lehman Brothers 


January 31, 1957. 























THE PERFECT PLAN 
Products powered with jf FOR THE TRAVELING MAN! 


* . VT ’ 
Nena ad SeDeT SLAZA 


MINIMUM — | 1-RATE 


SERVICE 


cocci §=PLAN 
: ven "ith $Q85 


dependability, minimum 

maintenance, long life . . 

for our magnetic tape private batt Y “ 

units, Field experience - @ Every d , +1985 

indicates our choice with private bath, now 

was correct.” — : aE eae Fae 

Burroughs Corp. bat w ‘12 
AIR CONDITIONING 

coniiniveniees a & TV AVAILABLE 

planning your product. You'll save 

needless experimentation, and may 

find one of Bodine’s 3500 standard 

motors ideally suited. 





Bodine Electric Co., 2280 S. Ohio St., Chicago 


BODINE ~ elmont laza 
ae 


MOTORS 


. the powe } J ’ See Y r Travel Aaent a risc® MOTE, 
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“.. today the yield on 

commons is only slightly bet- 

ter than on bonds . . .” 
STORY storts on p. 45 


Dorsey points out, there has been a 
great change; most pro investors today 
have adopted the investment phi- 
losophy that: 

e “A large proportion, or all, of 
an average portfolio should be con- 
centrated in common stocks.” 

e Most of these common shares 
should be drawn from the growth 
group. Indeed, the rule of thumb has 
been that “a given stock justified pur- 
chase if its earnings and dividends 
promised to rise, that another stock 
should be discarded simply because its 
earnings and dividends were not going 
to rise.” 

Dorsey says that this change—the 
dimple-inspired marriage of investors 
and growth commons—has risen at least 
partly from “the natural impulse. . . 
to give the customer what he wants.” 
Obeying the impulse, until quite re- 
cently, proved profitable for both the 
investment trade and its clients. 

Despite these profits, doubts about 
the marriage have grown stronger, sup- 
ported by certain deep-lying factors: 

Price action of common stocks gen- 
erally has been disappointing in recent 
months (top chart, page 45). Many 
buying favorites of the pros, especially 
in the growth group, have since last 
summer taken worrisome tumbles from 
their bull market highs. This weck’s 
sinking spell in the market (page 19) 
not only attracted attention on its own 
account but also made a lot of people 
realize just how far stocks have come 
down from their peaks. 

Farlier, the buyer of one of the 
favorites could count on its rising auto- 
matically, even if he had paid an al- 
ready lofty price. But now, a lot of 
these blue chips have fallen 20%, 
sometimes considerably more from their 
highs (BW—Feb.2’57,p119). 

Common stock yields have been 
dropping for years, particularly for some 
of the favorite buying targets of the 
pros. And, in the past year or so, yields 
have gone up steeply for such com- 
petitive investments as high-grade pre 
ferred stocks, corporate bonds, and tax- 
exempt municipal issues. The lower 
chart on page 45 shows vividly how 
great the change has been in the yield 
pattern. When the bull market started, 
commons were offering a better-than 
normal yield that was almost triple the 
return on high-grade corporate bonds. 
Today, the yield on commons is onl; 
slightly better than on the bonds—a 
below-normal relationship. 

You can pile up the examples. Pre- 
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STAINLESS 
STEEL 
MAKES THE 
DIFFERENCE 


...1ts effect on 
modern styling 


Clean lines. A crisp, new look. More 
functional. Lasting beauty. These are 
some of the effects modern designers 
gain with stainless steel—why they 
use more and more stainless steel 
every year in cars as well as appli- 
ances, housewares, furniture and 
houses, 

To marketers, stainless steel com- 
bines the smart selling values of 
beauty and easy maintenance with the 
hard selling values of superior corro- 
sion resistance, durability and tough- 
ness. 

Stainless steel is available in count- 
less work-saving standard shapes. It’s 
readily machined, formed, joined, or 
cast. 

For more facts about stainless steel 
and the contribution it can make to 
your product or marketing problems, 
see your stainless steel supplier or 
write ELECTROMET-—leading pro- 
ducer of more than 100 alloys for the 
metal industries, including chromium 
and manganese used for making 
stainless steels. 


ELECTRO METALLURGICAL 
COMPANY 
A Division of 
Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation 


30 E. 42nd Streetf{qg New York 17, N.Y. 


METALS DO MORE ALL THE TIME 
«++ THANKS TO ALLOYS 


Lelectromet 


FERRO-ALLOYS AND METALS 


Stainless steel styling ... first to catch the eye and 
quickest to capture the heart of the consumer, It 
combines beauty with hardness and strength to resist 
denting and scratching—and rust is never a problem. 









































food service trucks 


platform trucks 
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In spite of rising material and labor costs, you 
can still keep profits in a product . . . stay com- 


= petitive by cutting materials handling costs. 


For you, one important step in the right 
direction can be a Colson “Half Tonner,” battery 
or line-powered portable lifter. It economically 
fills the ever-growing gap between inefficient 
manual labor and big, costly mechanical equip- 
ment. Moreover, it increases useable space by 
permitting narrower aisles, and its original cost 
and maintenance is a fraction of cumbersome, 
high capacity trucks. 

Find out about the all-new “Half Tonner” and 
the complete line of Colson materials handling 
expediters. Use the coupon, or better yet, con- 
sult a Colson materials handling specialist. He’s 
listed in the Yellow Pages. 

Materials handling equipment for plants... 

handling equipment for institutions 


THE COLSON CORPORATION, 
General Offices, Elyria, Ohio 


Factories in Elyria, Boston, Toronto 





Send materials handling information relative to our com- 
pany. © 
Have 4 representative call 0 


Our business is __ I 


Name Position 





Firm — — — 





Address omens 6G State. 





ferred stocks now offer a 4.37% yield, 
20 basis points higher than the com- 
mons return—which is very unusual in- 
deed. In mid-1949, preferred were 
yielding a shade under 4%, as com- 
pared with a fat 7.2% yield for com- 
mons. 

The price-earnings ratio of common 
stocks generally has moved way up 
during the 1949-1957 bull market. It 
hasn’t reached the extravagant levels 
of the 1946, 1937, and 1929 booms, 
but it’s very high compared with the 
average of the past. 

In both yields and price-earnings ra- 
tios, the usually quoted figures give 
the over-all picture, and they tend to 
blur the sometimes sensational indi- 
vidual performances. Thus, especially 
in the growth group, there are stocks 
now selling at 20 to 30 times their 
per share earnings. 

The same holds true for yields. Re- 

turns have fallen to 3%, or even much 
lower, on many stocks that up to re- 
cent days were the favorites of the 
pros. Even some very steep price drops 
have not changed this situation. 
e Laughing It Off—Of course, low 
yields and high price-earnings ratios 
don’t have to be stop signals. They are 
normal for most blue chip commons, 
notably the growths, during such fat 
eras as the postwar years. Today’s 
buyer figures that tomorrow’s ratios 
will be brought back into line by 
the steady climb of earnings and divi- 
dends. 

This cheerful view has been some- 
what jostled of late by indications that 
the long climb of earnings and divi- 
dends may be coming to a halt, at least 
temporarily. 

One keen Street observer of the busi- 
ness scene has said that “profitwise, 
business as a whole is on the defensive 
and in only a few areas can a reasonably 
confident forecast of higher earnings 
be made.” This view—perhaps too 
bearish—is shared by other pros includ- 
ing Dorsey, who reports “a feeling of 
frustration among many . analysts 
because their analytical work is able to 
develop . . . (so) . . . few companies that 
hold reasonably good promise of re- 
porting ecarmings improvement in 
1957.” 
¢ “Uninteresting”—Dorsey goes on to 
say that “by force of habit, it has be- 
come uninteresting” for Street re- 
searchers “to analyze and report on a 
company whose earnings trend is flat.” 
This may hold true for investors gen- 
erally; they have long become used to 
collecting “capital gains” almost auto- 
matically on common stocks. Their re- 
action might be drastic if these “usual” 
gains should stop, as they have lately 
and as they may also in the next few 
months. 

This goes for dividends, as well as for 
capital appreciation. While last year’s 
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WHAT DOES 
HENRY JONES “READ” 
AS HE DRIVES 

TO WORK? 




















As Henry Jones rides to work he 
“reads”’ the sights he knows so well. 
The familiar places and friendly 
scenes are an ideal setting for the 
dramatic posters that command 
his attention. 


By their very location — along 
streets and highways—painted bul- 
letins and posters are strategically 
placed in an “‘editorial’’ framework; 
provided by nature and man. They 
register on the mind dramatically 
... are free of distractions. 





Thus they deliver their selling 
messages with massive impact... 
to the widest possible audience. 


4 out of 5 people every month 
remember seeing specificOUTDOOR 
advertisements.* In markets tested, 
more than 90% of people pass cur- 
rent posters, an average of 21 times 
per month. Here is conclusive proof 
that this basic medium brings your 
advertising message to a major por- 
tion of America...close to the 
point of sale! 








Put your Advertising Outdoors and 
watch the customers go buy! 


*From Starch Continuing Study of Outdoor Advertising. 


OUTDOOR ADVERTISING INCORPORATED 
NATIONAL SALES REPRESENTATIVE OF THE OUTDOOR MEDIUM 


60 EAST 42ND STREET, NEW YORK 17, N.Y. © ATLANTA « BOSTON e« CHICAGO e DALLAS « DETROIT e« HOUSTON « LOS ANGELES « PHILADELPHIA e ST. LOUIS « SAN FRANCISCO « SEATTLE 





(PHOTO COURTESY OF YORK CORPORATION, YORK, PENNSYLVANIA) 


SAVED 85%... 


- « « OF MACHINING TIME ON 
ONE PRODUCTION RUN, 55% on another, and more 


than paid for itself in just one year! These are the facts the 
York Corporation reports about the Potter & Johnston 3-U 
Automatic Turret Lathe purchased as a cost reduction meas- 
ure. Success stories like this typify the cost-saving perform- 
ance that manufacturers everywhere have come to expect 
when they replace with truly modern P&J Automatics, de- 
signed and built to meet today’s and tomorrow’s production 
needs! And there’s a P&J Automatic Turret Lathe for every 
work size requirement. Write for complete information. 
Potter & Johnston Company, Pawtucket, Rhode Island. 


a) 


AUTOMATIC TURRET LATHES GEAR CUTTERS .. . GILDA PACKAGING MACHINES 


POTTER & JOHNSTON 
SUBSIDIARY OF PRATT & WHITNEY COMPANY, INC. 
PRECISION PRODUCTION TOOLING SINCE 1898 
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“. . . Streeters report that 
a lot of money is shifting 
into corporate bonds and 
tax-exempt issues . . .” 
STORY starts on p. 45 


corporate dividends did score one more 
annual rise, this prolongation of the 
“normal” trend came largely from 
dividend increases that had been voted 
late in 1955, rather than in 1956. 
Actually, as the year progressed, 1956's 
monthly dividend gains over 1955 grew 
steadily smaller. And in December, 
a month important for dividends, they 
dropped 8.4% below the year before 
(BW —Feb.2'57,p140). 

The reduced tempo of earnings gains 

contributed to the dividend trend, but 
it wasn’t the only factor. There was 
also a noticeable drop in corporate 
liquidity (page 112)—a drop that many 
pros thik is a serious omen for busi- 
ness generally in the near term. 
e Reaction—It is still not clear what the 
bulk of the pros will do to meet the 
changed investment situation. Dorsey, 
tor one, suggests that “for the time 
being, at least, investment policies 
should return to those of many years 
ago when the investment manager in- 
stinctively thought in terms of a bal- 
anced portfolio, instead of concentrat- 
ing funds in a preponderance of com- 
mon stocks bought with a strong an- 
ticipation of market appreciation within 
the following 12 months.” 

Some bank investment officers seem 
to share Dorsey’s view. The midwinter 
trust conference of the American Bank- 
ers Assn. heard Thoburn Mills, a vice- 
president of the National City Bank 
of Cleveland and head of the ABA’s 
trust division, say that “the prudent 
trustee, in working out balanced in- 
vestment programs, now has the op- 
portunity to invest in high-grade bonds 
and preferred stocks at the most at- 
tractive yields obtainable since prewar 
davs.” And Arthur L. Coburn, Jr., 
chairman of the trust investment com- 
mittee of Boston’s Old Colony Trust 
Co., chimed in with “stocks seem 
to me less attractive than they have 
been in years. Bonds seem more at- 
tractive.” 
¢ Keeping Mum—Mlost investment pros 
aren't saying whether they agree; on 
current policies they follow the doctrine 
of ““Macy’s never tells Gimbels.”” How- 
ever, Streeters report that a lot of money 
is shifting into corporate bonds and 
tax-exempt issucs, away from common 
stocks. What stock buying there is 
concentrates largely on the “defensive” 
groups. ‘Two favorites in this trend 
are the electric utilities—collectively 
reaching their highest levels in 25 
years—and the natural gas trade. eno 
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Save up to 25% 
CEL MAILS bs 


Rotary Oildraulic’ is the most practical elevator for rises up to 60 feet 


Let the money-saving magic of hydraulics power the elevators 
in your new or remodeled building. The modern Rotary Oil- 
draulic Elevator for rises to 60 feet brings you a new high in 
dependability, quality and economy. Here’s how: 


Economy —Oildraulic Elevators are pushed up from below by 
a powerful hydraulic plunger . . . not pulled from above. With 
no overhead machinery, there’s no need for an expensive, 
insightly elevator penthouse or heavy load-bearing shaft side- 
walls. You save on construction costs. 


Dependability—The hydraulic operating mechanism is ex- 
tremely simple and dependable. All adjustments are made on 
one easily accessible control unit. Maintenance is minimized. 


Quality—Velvet-smooth Oildraulic Elevators are available 
to your specifications with any type of control system. Opera- 
tion may be with or without attendant. Freight or passenger 
types, 1000 to 100,000 Ibs. capacities. 


Over 100,000 Rotary Oildraulic Elevators and Lifts, installed 


Matar”, 


Mail for helpful 
information * 


and serviced by a national distributor organization, are now 
in use. Mail coupon for more information or look for “Rotary 
Oildraulic” under “Elevators” in your phone book. 


ROTARY LIFT COMPANY 
Division of the Dover Corporation 
Memphis, Tenn.—Chatham, Ontario 


@ The award-winning 
Northwestern Mutual Fire 
Ass'n. Building, Los An- 
geles, designed by Architect 
Richard J. Neutra, is one of 
the many beautiful contem- 
porary structures using 
Rotary Oildraulic Elevators. 


Oildraulic Elevators 


PASSENGER AND FREIGHT 


Rotary Lift Co. 

1013 Kentucky, Memphis 2, Tenn. 

Send information on [ passenger [) freight elevators to: 
Name_ 


Address _ 





A NEW 
FORMULA FOR 


rofits! 


Here’s a formula for making a 
profit that seems to work every 
time! RT — CR = PP. Rapid 
Turnover, without Credit Risks, 
means Protected Profit. But how 
do you achieve rapid turnover if 
the working capital you need is 
tied up in accounts receivable? 
And how do you avoid credit risks 
without becoming over-selective? 


Commercial Factors’ “Protected 
Profit Program” is the answer to 
both these problems. First, Com- 
mercial Factors pays you cash as 
you ship, even if you sell on ex- 
tended terms. And, where nec- 
essary, we also provide cash over- 
advances. 


In this way, you are assured of 
having all the capital you need, 
when you need it...for meet- 
ing current operating expenses 
... for accumulating seasonal in- 
ventory . . . for expanding your 
sales . . . for increasing your turn- 
over. Second, Commercial Fac- 
tors relieves you of all credit risks 
by assuming full responsibility 
for bad debts. Without credit 
risks, you can expand your sales 
to new markets. . . sell to a broad- 
er group in existing markets .. . 
accept larger individual orders. 
Add it all up and the result is 
increased profits . . . Protected 
Profits. 


Let us tell you more about our 
“Protected Profit Program.” 


Send Today For Free Brochure: 
This brochure describes 
in detail all the key fea- 
tures of the “Protected 
Profit Program” and 
offers valuable sugges- 
tions on how to expand 
your business and safe- 
guard your profits. 


For your copy, call or write Mr. 
G. D. Moran, V. P., Dept. B-29 


Co i 

mmercial Factors 
Corporation 

2 Park Ave., N. Y. 16, N. Y., MU 38-1200 
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Bank Holding Company Battle 


Court test lies ahead, no matter what the Fed does 
about First National City’s expansion move, already banned 
by stop-gap law in New York. 


Official Washington found it had a 
hot issue to handle last week when the 
Federal Reserve Board began public 
hearings on New York’s current bank- 
ing controversy: Should the First Na- 
tional City Bank of N. Y. be permitted 
to expand to the suburbs by absorbing 
Westchester County's biggest com- 
mercial bank, the County Trust Co.? 

At the end of a full week of emo- 
tion-packed testimony, the Fed is faced 
with handing down a precedent-setting 
decision under the new bank holding 
company law. Whatever the decision, 
it is sure to be tested in the courts, 
on a case into which these complicating 
factors have been injected: 

An antitrust angle. Over and above 
the usual questions of monopoly that 
surround any merger, the Justice Dept. 
is studying First National City, its 
subsidiaries, the County Trust, and the 
proposed new holding company, First 
New York Corp. This came out in the 
hearings last week on testimony by 
Chmn. Emanuel Celler (D-N.Y.), of 
the House Judiciary Committee who 
opposes First National City’s expansion 
plan and is in a position to fight it hard 
in Congress. 

An inter-agency jurisdictional dispute. 
Under the new Federal Bank Holding 
Company Act passed by Congress last 
vear, the Fed is made arbiter over 
holding company operations. But Celler 
wants to prove that Congress intended 
the Justice Dept. to handle the anti- 
trust implications—first—under the Sher- 
man and Clayton laws. 

States rights. The New York Bank- 
ing Dept., backed by Gov. Averell 
Harriman, told the Fed it cannot ap- 
prove First National City’s proposed 
move until the state legislature has 
had its say (BW—Dec.1’56,p58). The 
legislators and Harriman last week ap- 
proved a temporary ban on all bank 
holding company expansions outside 
their home banking districts (West- 
chester County is in a different district 
from New York), until it considers 
permanent law dealing with the matter. 

Constitutional law. First National 
City and County Trust, on the other 
hand, claim the New York law is uncon- 
stitutional because the federal law super- 
sedes it. 

The Fed, of course, is silent on these 
issues. Its hearings—board members 
themselves don’t officially attend them— 
follow a standard procedure set down 
by law. Under the Administrative Pro- 


cedures Act, any regulatory agency ap- 
points a career attorney to preside over 
the hearings as an examiner. The pur- 
pose of the hearings is simply to build 
a full and complete record on which 
the Fed will base its decision. 

¢ Need to Expand—Last week, First 
National City’s Chmn. Howard C. 
Sheperd, and County Trust Chmn. 
Andrew Wilson put a detailed case to 
the board. Briefly, it was simple. First 
National City Bank, barred under state 
law as a commercial bank from setting 
up branches in districts outside its 
home district, needs to expand to the 
suburbs to keep up with the current 
population trend. Since Westchester, 
Suffolk, and Nassau counties, adjacent 
or near to New York City, are not in 
the city’s banking district, First Na- 
tional City applied to the Fed last fall 
under the new federal regulatory law to 
set up a bank holding company that 
would absorb County Trust. 

Sheperd testified that his bank’s 
depositors are moving to the suburbs. 
Until New York State adopts realistic 
districting laws, he said, the holding 
company is the only way a bank can 
expand. It’s possible, Sheperd testified, 
that Albany may consider redistricting 
in any new banking law. 

Meanwhile, Sheperd told the Fed, 
First National City believes the hold- 
ing company is a better device than 
branch banks, anyway. It is more eco- 
nomical, yet leaves local management in 
charge of local banks. 
¢ Suburban View—Wilson, giving 
County Trust’s view, told the hearing 
that the merger is needed to meet grow- 
ing competition. Both men produced 
figures to show that the merger would 
not significantly increase either bank’s 
holdings of deposits or assets, and 
would bring better services to the pub- 
lic. (The Fed, under the 1956 law, 
must consider the needs of the com- 
munities affected by a proposed merger, 
the public interest, and effects on com- 
petition.) For example, Sheperd and 
Wilson said combined resources would 
exceed First National City’s by less than 
6%. , 

Backing the proposed move last week 
were the Federal Reserve Bank of New 
York, and a spokesmen for minority 
stockholders of First National City and 
County Trust. Also the Federal Comp- 
troller of the Currency approves. 

In addition to the New York Banking 
Dept. and Reps. Celler and Abraham 
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“LYON QUALITY DESIGN 


makes 


THE DIFFERENCE!” 


STEEL LOCKERS, for example. Look for the design 
features that pay off for years and years. Compare Lyon 
construction and you'll see how and why you get so 
much more in both durability and appearance. 

This same quality design makes the difference in every 

one of the more than 1500 standard Lyon items, a few of 
which are shown below. 
CALL YOUR LYON DEALER. He offers the world’s 
most diversified line of steel equipment. Equally im- 
portant, he can show you how to get the most for your 
money in terms of saved time and space. 


We can manufacture special items to your specifications. 


LYON METAL PRODUCTS, INC. 


LYON quality design is reflected in this General Offices: 210 Monroe Ave., Aurora, lil. 
new handle with beautifully contoured lines, Factories in Aurora, lll. and York, Pa. 
finger-tip action and finished in durable chrome. Dealers and Branches in All Principal Cities 
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TO THE MAN WHO CAN INVEST 
A MINIMUM OF $20,000 
IN A REMARKABLE 
BUSINESS OPPORTUNITY 


An unusually profitable franchise is now being offered 
to responsible investors by SERViSOFT, the original 
soft water service organization. Servisoft is now a 
division of the George Getz Corporation—which is 
large, responsible, well-financed—and able to make a 
substantial co-investment with you, in the form of 
home-installed equipment leased to you at low rates. 

As a result, a Servisoft franchise offers you a very high 
rate of return on your investment, with an opportunity for 
rapid expansion. 

This franchise, always exclusive in your territory, 
covers the operation of your individual soft water serv- 
ice business under the nationally advertised SER ViSOFT 


name. It is a respected, year-round, utility-type busi- 
ness. Expenses, rate of growth, and return can be 
accurately predicted. The service is easy to sell and stays 
sold. In short, here are all the ingredients of a profitable, 
permanent business of your own. 


Servisoft provides complete help and materials on all 
phases of the operation. The business is not complicated 
and it can go only one way—UP! Every aggressive Servisoft 
dealer is making good money! 

Many good territories are still available, in which a 
going business can be established for an investment 
from $20,000 up to $500,000, depending on size of 
territory you select. 


It costs you nothing to find out about this exceptional 
opportunity. Phone today, or write in confidence, to 


WALTER P. BETO 
General Manager 
SERViSOFT 


(established 1936) 


SOFT WaArerR SERVICE 
Division of George Getz Corporation, 


We Softer the Wlator for You") 2311 23rd Avenue, Rockford, Mlinois 
PHONE: Rockford 2-3794 
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Multer (D-N.Y.) the Independent 
Bankers Assn. and Rep. George Mc- 
Covern (D-S. D.) testified in opposition, 
the latter representing his state banking 
department. 

Wilson testified that County Trust 
is doing “a good job” in Westchester, 
but needs First National City to do a 
better one. Wilson said it was pressure 
of competition that convinced County 
Trust of the desirability of joining First 
National City. 
¢ Merger Trend—Rep. Celler had his 
own statistics to show what he said 
would be the effect of the merger. 
County Trust, he said, mow controls 
through mergers with competitors 48% 
of bank assets in Westchester County. 
He also criticized First National City’s 
merger trend—which has made it New 
York’s second largest commercial bank, 
third largest in the U.S. 

Celler also cited extensive legislative 
history to prove that Congress in- 
tended the Justice Dept. to stop poten- 
tially monopolistic mergers, before an 
actual legal violation had occurred. 

New York Banking Dept. Superin 
tendent George Mooney cited Albany’s 
new temporary ban on holding com- 
pany expansion, passed after the 
Fed began its hearings, and hinted that 
if the Fed approved the First New York 
Corp., his department would bring ac- 
tion against it. 

Whatever the Fed decides, and law- 

yers admit the decision could hinge on 
a legal technicality rather than the 
merits of the move, the issue will not 
be fully settled until it is fought out in 
the courts. 
e First Test—The case is significant be- 
cause it is the first to come up under 
the new holding company act involving 
a bank attempt to move beyond its 
district bounds. Another giant New 
York holding company, the Marine 
Midland Corp., just this week during 
the First National City hearings, got 
unopposed Fed approval to acquire the 
Lake Shore National Bank of Dunkirk, 
N. Y., because the latter is in Mid- 
land’s home district of Buffalo. 

While the holding company fight is 
being waged, other banks—in New York 
and elsewhere—who want to expand 
but are awaiting the outcome of First 
National City’s move may look first 
to their state houses for redistricting 
laws. These artificial banking bounda- 
ries, which vary greatly in different 
states, hold the real key to how much 
a big city bank can follow its custom- 
crs into the suburbs. 

At midweek, the Fed adjourned the 
hearings until Feb. 27, when both sides 
will have an opportunity for rebuttal. 
Although this doesn’t show in the 
record as a reason for the postpone 
ment, it also gives the Justice Dept. 
and the New York State legislature 
more time to reach conclusions. END 
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IN THE WORLD OF EIGHT-MILES-UP: 


there’s no ceiling — on miracles! 


Man’s ingenuity has known no ceiling 
— from Kitty Hawk to outer space. We 
fly into the eye of hurricanes. Streak 
through the sound barrier. Send rockets 
roaring. And mount cannons in the 
clouds. 

The daily miracle of flight is very 
much down to earth—to Brake Shoe. 
It has to be. Brake Shoe’ makes the 
parts that take the punishment. Motor 
nozzles for hot Terrier rockets. High- 


strength aluminum castings for mech- 
anisms in the plane's anatomy that take 
a beating. Tough steel forgings for the 
“innards” of whirly-birds. Hydraulic 
pumps to supply fluid power that per- 
forms from take-off to touch-down. 
Brake linings that must soak up the 
wham of a heavy bomber, absorb tre- 
mendous heat and pressure, bring 25 
tons to a safe stop. 

The sky’s full of tough requirements. 


The sky’s full of component parts built 
for punishment—by Brake Shoe. Amer- 
ican Brake Shoe Company, 230 Park 
Avenue, New York 17, N.Y. 


Brake Shoe 


vital parts for the worlds of industry: AMERICAN BRAKEBLOK DIVISION * AMFORGE DIVISION * AMERICAN MANGANESE STEEL 
DIVISION * DENISON ENGINEERING DIVISION « ELECTRO-ALLOYS DIVISION « ENGINEERED CASTINGS DIVISION «KELLOGG DIVISION » NATIONAL 
BEARING DIVISION + RAILROAD PRODUCTS DIVISION «DOMINION BRAKE SHOE COMPANY 











This announcement is neither an offer to sell nor a solicitation of an offer to 
buy any of these Shares. The offer is made only by the Prospectus. 


4,379,758 Shares 


Socony Mobil Oil Company, Inc. 
Capital Stock 


($15 Par Value) 


Rights, evidenced by subscription warrants, to subscribe for these 

shares have been issued by the Company to the holders of ita Capital 

Stock, which rights will expire at 3:30 P.M. Eastern Standard Time on 
February 19, 1957. 


Subscription Price $45 a Share 


The several underwriters maneney shares of Capital Stock at prices not 

leas than the Subsacription Price set forth above (less, in the case of 

sales to dealers, the concession allowed to dealers) and not more than 

either the last sale or current offering price on the New York Stock 

Exchange. whichever is greater, plus an amount equal to the applicable 
New York Stock Exchange commission. 


Copies of the Prospectus may be obtained from only such of the 
undersigned as may legally offer these Shares in compliance 
with the securities laws of the respective States. 


MORGAN STANLEY & CO. 
DILLON, READ & CO.INC, THE FIRST BOSTON CORPORATION KUHN, LOEB & CO. 
BLYTH & CO., INC. EASTMAN DILLON, UNION SECURITIES & CO. 
GLORE, FORGAN & CO. GOLDMAN, SACHS & CoO. HARRIMAN RIPLEY & CO. 
Incorporated 
KIDDER, PEABODY & CO. LAZARD FRERES & CO, LEHMAN BROTHERS 
WERRILL LYNCH, PIERCE, FENNER & BEANE SMITH, BARNEY & CO. 
STONE & WEBSTER SECURITIES CORPORATION WHITE, WELD & CO. 
DEAN WITTER & CO. DREXEL & CO. HORNBLOWER & WEEKS 
F. S. MOSELEY & CO. PAINE, WEBBER, JACKSON & CURTIS 
SALOMON BROS, & HUTZLER WERTHEIM & CO. 


January 31, 1957. 

















“CLUES” AD 
CREATES 600 NEW JOBS 


When an established industry pulls out of the town it has been in for 
years, the results can be critical: Men are thrown out of work, retail 
revenue dwindles. This happened to Webster, Mass., when a large textile 
company moved South leaving a vacant plant behind. The obvious 
solution was to refill the old building with new business, new jobs, new 
revenue. 


Two brief classified ads, run exclusively in BUSINESS WEEK resulted in 
the leasing of the former mill to a greeting card manufacturer. His 
operation will mean 600 new jobs for Webster . . . and a sounder 
economy for the whole area. 


You will find this week’s “Clues” section on page 194 
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Atomic power catastrophes will soon 
be covered by liability insurance. A syn- 
dicate of 134 stock insurance compa- 
nies, organized as the Nuclear Energy 
Liability Insurance Assn., will write 
policies up to $50-million per reactor. 
A mutual group is offering up to $15- 
million coverage for liability and prop- 
erty damage. About 25 states have 
standardized rules for coverage of 
atomic installations. 

- 


American Can Co. has decided to make 
its own paper for milk containers, 
despite paper and paperboard trade 
wamings to “newcomers” (BW—Feb.2 
’57,p58). Canco plans to buy a mill and 
forests, hopes to produce paper cheaper 
than it can buy it. 
* 

Stock insurance companies can’t offer 
their employees stock options in New 
York State, according to Atty. Gen. 
Louis J. Lefkowitz. The state official 
told a fire insurance company that its 
proposed option plan met the terms of 
the Internal Revenue Code, but vio- 
lated New York’s corporation laws. 


. 
The top 300 U.S. banks had deposits 
of $120-billion at the end of 1956, 
compared with $117.6-billion a year 
earlier. These giants accounted for 53% 
of the estimated deposits in all 14,175 
banks in the nation, says American 
Banker. The list was still headed by 
California’s Bank of America, with al- 
most $9-billion in deposits (BW —Jan. 
19°57,p114). 

. 
The variable annuity scrap has started 
again. Frederick W. Ecker, president of 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Co., and 
Keith Funston, president of the New 
York Stock Exchange—both believe vari- 
able annuities should be marketed as 
securities, since they are based on com- 
mon stock investments—have asked the 
New Jersey Assembly to hold public 
hearings on the dispute. Twice be- 
fore, the Jersey legislators rejected bills 
allowing life insurance companies to 
sell variable annuities in the state. 

© 
Big Board delisting hearings on Davega 
Stores Corp. have been postponed from 
Feb. 14 to Mar. 12, at the request of 
the company. . . . Merrill Lynch, Pierce, 
Fenner & Beane has strengthened its 
hold on the market in brokerage part- 
ners by adding 10 more general part- 
ners to its present 66. It also has 41 
limited partners. . . . The New York 
State Teachers Retirement System has 
taken a $60-million first mortgage on 
Chase Manhattan Bank’s new head of- 
fice building. The mortgage is for 30 
years, at 4%. 
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Wherever fine food is served... Blickman kitchens are 
preferred. And this is no accident. Restaurateurs know the 
quality and engineering skill found in stainless steel Blickman 

kitchens to be the ultimate. They know that no detail is over- 
W/ erever looked. They know a Blickman kitchen gives years of depend- 


able, thrifty service. 


Kitchens are only a small part of the Blickman story. 

4 Hospitals benefit from Blickman operating room equipment; 
| ne 00 the U. S. Navy has been installing Blickman galleys for over 
25 years; and in research and development, from medicine 

‘ to nuclear energy, the Blickman Special Products Division 
fabricates equipment to custom specifications in all alloys. 

IS Serv Alloy fabricators since 1889, Blickman is still developing 
new techniques in the crafting of metals. Blickman clients 

receive an accumulated know-how unmatched in the field. 


For specific literature on any of the above subjects, write 
S. Blickman, Inc., 7101 Gregory Avenue, Weehawken, N. J. 


BLICKMAN 


Loot: tr Me Eaenbal 6? Guattty Pioneers in Alloy Fabrication 


KITCHEN EQUIPMENT . Hospitat EQUIPMENT + LABORATORY EQUIPMENT + CUSTOM ALLOY PRODUCTS 
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Bidding for Bites at $15-Billion 


Roadbuilding machinery makers, staging Road Show in Chicago, 
foresee $15-billion market—or maybe more—in next decade. 
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L’ p uP like a troupe of anxious four- 
minute milers, some 275 of the 
nation’s machinery builders spent all 
last week putting in their bids for bil 
lion-dollar bites of the funds set aside 
for the largest public works program in 
U.S. history 

(hese cager manufacturers are mak 
ers of construction equipment, prima- 
rily of the kind of equipment it takes to 
build modern highways. Normally, the 
manufacturers meet at long spaced in- 
tervals; they held their last Road Show 
in 1948. 

What got them together last week— 
in Chicago's International Amphithea- 
ter—was the busy and profitable future 
ready for them as their industry pre 
pares to help build $100-billion worth 
of roads between now and 1969. 

Ihe machinery makers are likely to 
collect at least 15% of the $100-bil- 
lion that’s to be put up by federal and 


CHEWING 
: 

=e . 

= . 


state governments, cities and countics, 
for new and better roads in the next 13 
years. Potentially, they stand to collect 
still more. In fact, their take could rise 
to more than $20-billion, well over 
double the business they have done in 
the last decade. 

¢ Budget for Roads—The basis for the 
upsurge that’s on its way lies in the 
Federal Highway Act passed by Con- 
gress last year. From highway user 
taxes, the federal government is col- 
lecting $24.8-billion—to be matched 
with another $2.7-billion from the 
states—for completing, by 1969, a 41,- 
000-mile system of limited access high- 
ways. Washington is collecting another 
$2.5-billion—to be matched with $2.3- 
billion from the states—for building 
new and better primary, urban, and 
rural roads during the next three years. 
Every informed estimate is that spend- 
ing for these roads will continue at the 


big chunks from mountains to prepare way for new highways is prime job 
of giant shovels like these lined up at last week’s Road Show in Chicago. 











truck, made by General Motors 
EUCLID division, can carry 35-ton loads of 


waste rock from newly carved-out highway cuts. 


steelwork is link between Clark Equip- 
TOWERING ment Co.’s rubber-tired tractor and the 


company’s huge earthmoving scraper unit. 





INSTRUCTION for task of handling International Harvester’s heavy tractor is given by IH man to a prospective buyer. 
7 7 
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Are you 
Building ? 
Remodeling ? 


e HEATING 
e COOLING 
e MAINTENANCE 


Slctetlile YEAR-ROUND 


DOUBLE WINDOW UNITS 


Are of extruded aluminum engineered 
to meet the special problems of pro- 
tection from heat, cold, dust and noise, 
yet provide any needed amount of 
ventilation by adjustment of the sash. 
Windows are cleaned from inside, 
sash are self storing. No painting or 
puttying for a lifetime of use. Avail- 
able in double horizontal sliding; 
double, double hung and matching 
picture windows. 
Widely used in: 
homes « apartments ¢ hospitals 


e office buildings « dormitories 


WRITE TODAY FOR FREE 
DESCRIPTIVE LITERATURE On 


FLEET OF AMERICA 
1983 WALDEN AVE 


INC. 
BUFFALO 25. N.Y 
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not a bar and rail, serves as elbow and foot rest for roadbuilders examining 


BLADE 


bulldozer attachment and GM Euclid Div.’s massive 436-hp. tractor. 


prime tools, excavators like LeTourneau-Westinghouse’s ““Tourna- 


EARTHMOVERS’ pull,” carry up to 50 toms—and some of industry’s top prices. 


same rate for another 10 years. Added 
to that—a $51-billion total—is the ex- 
pectation that states, counties, and 
cities will have to spend another $50 
billion of their own for street and high- 
way construction that won’t be aided 
by federal funds. 

As this highway spending spree gets 
under way, the men who have to shift 
the dirt and lay the pavements, the 
highway contractors, are mechanizing 
their work more and more (chart, page 
58). They forecast that their machinery 
needs will rise with gathering speed 
through the next 10 years. Labor costs 
are climbing even faster than machin- 
ery prices, and, they say, the only way 
to sidestep steep labor rates is to put 
more machines—and more powerful 
ones—into the job. 
¢ Near Future—Some observers who 
have looked carefully into the near fu- 
ture of the construction machinery 
business say that by next year, the vol 
ume of sales of roadbuilding equip 


ment will be double what it was last 
year; between 1958 and 1961, the in- 
dustry will sell at least $3-billion worth 
of new machines, plus millions more 
in spare parts. 


|. A Burst of Late Foot 


This kind of talk is very sweet music 
to the companies that turn out ma- 
chines ranging from $100,000 exca- 
vators to $1,000 pumps, from $200,000 
draglines to $2,000 bulldozer blades. 
For most of them, it’s not entirely un- 
expected; they have been preparing to 
hear this for some time. 

While waiting, they have been get- 
ting ready for the sudden boost in busi- 
ness. In the last four years, the industry 
has put $200-million into new plants. 
In the next four years, one company 
alone—Caterpillar Tractor Co., the in- 
dustry’s leader—will put that much into 
plant expansions of its own. As a 
whole, the industry will probably spend 
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They think BIG on a small scale 


Don Blend, Vice President and General Manager, Wolverine Tube Division and 
Paul Robson, Plant Manager, Wolverine Tube Division, Decatur, Alabama. 


Grown men playing with blocks? In a way they are. Blocks of new or 
improved production. This layout, in miniature, of our Decatur, Alabama, 
tube mill is a three-dimensional blueprint for action. 


It is utilized continuously in planning physical changes involving new processes, 
improved methods, better machines or 
additional production capacity. Materials C salu met=z 
flow problems can be worked out quickly 

, ° ° fa 
and inexpensively. Manpower requirements too. Vz 6 q f 

TERN HI ~ yecta,inc. 
That’s why you'll continue to find these key 

. ° e FABRICATORS OF COPPER, ALUMINUM, STEEL AND WOOD PRODUCTS— 

Calumet & Hecla executives playing with MINERS OF COPPER, PRODUCERS OF AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS 


i taille ‘oe ee ve CALUMET & HECLA, INC. + CALUMET DIVISION * WOLVERINE 
blocks. They re blocks of better production TUBE DIVISION + FOREST INDUSTRIES DIVISION * GOODMAN 


' LUMBER COMPANY + CALUMET & HECLA OF CANADA LIMITED 
producing better products—for you. * CANADA VULCANIZER ANO EQUIPMENT COMPANY LIMITED 
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Townsend Design Service Reduced Cost of 
This Part from $10 to $5 per Thousand 


The two parts shown above dem- 
onstrate how Townsend engineers 
saved an appliance manufacturer 
$5.00 per thousand by redesign- 
ing a special fastener so that it 
could be produced by cold-form- 
ing. By redesigning this part a 
costly machining operation was 
eliminated. 

The shouldered screw at left, 
above, an integral part of a major 
appliance, was originally pro- 
duced by another method at a 
cost of about $10.00 per thou- 
sand. Townsend engineers applied 
their extensive knowledge of cold- 
forming techniques to the prob- 
lem and by slightly changing the 
design found that the part could 
be produced for about $5.00 per 
thousand —a clear savings of 50% 
on a part used in great volume. 
The new part shown at right pro- 
vides just as efficient a fastener 
as the old. 

This is a typical example of 
how the Townsend Technical 
Sales Department can help you 


in your efforts to improve your 
products and reduce assembly 
costs. These men can serve you 
in several ways—they will act as 
fastening consultants to your de- 
sign and production engineers— 
they will design special parts or 
recommend the best standard 
fasteners. They often study an 
entire assembly procedure and 
suggest improved techniques. 

The Technical Sales Depart- 
ment has back of it a company 
with nearly a century and a half 
of wire drawing and cold-forming 
experience. Townsend regularly 
produces more than 10,000 stand- 
ard and special parts and fasten- 
ers—has the capacity to manu- 
facture more than 60-million 
pieces a day. 

To learn how you may use 
Townsend services to effect sub- 
stantial savings in material costs, 
speed production and improve 
your products, write Townsend 
Company, P.O. Box 247-A, New 
Brighton, Pennsylvania. 


Townsend 


COMPANY + ESTABLISHED 1816 


Sales Offices in Principal Cities 


in Canada: Parmenter & Bulloch Manufacturing Company, Lid., Gananoque, Ontario 
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’. . . switches and changes 
familiar to most other fields 
are spreading into this busi- 


“7 


ness . . . 
ROADBUILDERS starts on p. 58 


more than $500-million for new plants 
by 1961. More will go into plant rear- 
rangement and retooling. 

¢ Kaleidoscope—When money is be- 
ing spent like that, and when the re- 
turns are figured in billions, any indus- 
try is bound to shift into a period of 
rapid changes, realignments, and hot 
competition. 

Until the last six years, there was 
little if any of these things in the road 
construction machinery business. Merger 
waves, corporate raids, and just about 
all the other byproducts of booming 
business had bypassed it. The lineup 
of the industry's top companies re- 
mained static. Down on the lower 
rungs, particularly among makers of 
more specialized equipment, were 
scores of family-owned and family-op- 
erated outfits, moving calmly from year 
to year with few advances and few set- 
backs. 
¢ War Pressure—But around 1951, as 
the demands of the Korean War and 
general rearming started boosting the 
industry’s profits, those switches and 
changes familiar to most other fields 
spread into this business. Among the 
earliest was the incorporation of Eu- 
clid, a maker of heavy earthmoving 
equipment, into General Motors. Eu- 
clid, then ranking well down in the in- 
dustry, wanted to expand to meet the 
competition from the industry’s lead- 
ers—Caterpillar, Allis-Chalmers Mfg. 
Co., and International Harvester Co. 
But the kind of expansion necessary 
would have cost $30-million, and, says 
Euclid’s former Pres. Raymond Arm- 
ington. “It just wasn’t in the cards that 
we could get that kind of money on 
our own.” So, Euclid merged with GM 
—and now it stands fourth or fifth in 
the industry. 

That set a precedent for big com- 
panies looking for broader-based oper- 
ations. Soon after, Westinghouse Air 
Brake Co., its eyes on a new field, 
jumped in, too—to the tune of $31 
million for the purchase of R. G. Le- 
Tourneau, Inc.’s earthmoving business. 
Today, LdVeuniens Wattegsen Co., 
to which two other smaller road ma- 
chinery makers have been added, vies 
with GM’s Euclid Div. for fourth 
place. 
¢ Two Ways to Grow—Meantime, less 
notable mergers and acquisitions have 
been spreading. Sometimes, they've in- 
volved two smaller companies getting 
together so they can better meet the 
competition of the leaders. In other 
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New DODGE PoverG/ants 


. ++ prove record haul-ability with 
new giant-power V-8’s, up to 232 hp.! 


Now there’s no question about 
which truck of the low-priced 
three delivers the most per dollar 
invested. 


The handsome new Dodge Power 
Giants top “the other two”’ all five 
ways! Here are the facts: 


1. Dodge leads in POWER —from 
204-hp. V-8 pick-ups to heavy- 
duty 232-hp. tandems. You get a 
power bonus of up to 31%. More 
power means less engine strain, 
fewer repairs. 

2. Dodge leads in PERFORMANCE 
—Extra power gives you faster 
acceleration, less gearshifting go- 
ing up hills, cuts trip time. 

3. Dodge leads in ECONOMY — 
Exclusive Chrysler-engineered 


Power-Dome V-8’s and rugged 6’s 
put out full power on regular gas. 


4. Dodge leads in PAYLOAD— 
You can literally haul up to 73% 
more, without risky overloading. 


5. Dodge leads in HANDLING 
EASE—Gear-before-axle steering 
plus shorter wheelbase lets you 
cut time-waste in traffic. And 
only Dodge offers you modern 
push-button automatic trans- 
missions! * 

All of these facts are easily 
proved! So don’t buy your next 
truck “in the dark’’. Be sure to 
get your Dodge dealer’s deal 
before you decide. 


* Available on all low-tonnage and 
Forward-Control models. 


PAYLOAD is important—and Dodge trucks give you 
extra payload capacity. G.V.W.'s range from 4,259 Ibs. 
fo 46,000 Ibs., 6.C.W.’s to 65,000 Ibs. You can 
definitely hau! more for less in a Dodge Power Giant. 
See your dealer and road-test one today. = = 


DODGE 
TRUCKS 


WITH THE FORWARD LOOK > 








cases, smaller companies have sold out 
to big competitors wanting to expand 
their product lines. Caterpillar, watch- 
ing the new entrants in the business, 
got busy late in 1951, bought up Track- 
son Co., and gained a line of smaller 
tractors fitted with a variety of versatile 
equipment. Clark Equipment Co., 
which had quietly been making tractor 
and auto transmissions for years, soon 
caught the fever. It acquired Michigan 
Power Shovel Co., and put itself in the 
business. Now, Clark, unknown in the 
industry four years ago, ranks in the 
top 10. 

Some complete outsiders have been 
getting into the business. Late last 
vear, J. I. Case Co., for 115 years a 
maker of farm equipment, acquired 
through merger American Tractor 
Corp., and with that got a line of earth- 
moving and roadbuilding machinery. 
This move, Case believes, will boost its 
income out of the doldrums produced 
over the last few years by declining 
farm machinery sales 


ll. Research & Development 


Mergers like these give the clue to the 
industry's facts of life. 

In this business, as in most others 
these days, research and development of 
new products claim an increasing pro- 
portion of any company’s income. Some 
of the research is of the formal lab- 
oratory kind—aimed at putting more 
power into the machines. Construction 
equipment makers, like auto makers, are 
engaged in a horsepower race. The two 


horsepower races are at cross purposes: 

Look your Sunday-best Detroit wants vou to be wble to zip 
away ahead of anvone else when that 
in pri rt red light changes; the roadbuilding ma- 
chinery makers are adding extra horse- 

power to their products so that stop 
lights on at least 41,000 miles of high- 
way—the interstate system—will be com- 
Your Colleague—A Good Printer co removed as soon as possible. 
ithout the added speed and power of 

print, your booklets and brochures The way to look your Sunday-best roadbuilding machines, the job of build- 


You make a good impression when sharp reproduction, 
you step out in your Sunday-best. 


When your business steps out in 


will make a good impression, too, if in print is to consult a good printer. ing highwavs under the 13-year federal 
they are dressed in Sunday-best. Then He can deliver printed pieces that ind state programs could never be ac- 
complished on schedule, according to 
both contractors and machinery makers. 
¢ Improvisation—The machinery mak- 
ers have to do a good deal more research 

lo disclose respect and to win it, A good printer will most likely in the field. Since their prime object is 
your booklets need to be well de- specify Warren’s Standard Printing to provide the roadbuilding contractor 
with exactly the machine he needs, they 
have to keep close watch on just how 
the contractor uses their machines. And 
since the contractor’s aim is to get every 
cent’s worth of work out of the equip- 
ment he buys, he’s likely to improvise 
many attachments for his machines. He 
may buy a tractor that’s built primarily 


Printing papers for bulldozing work—and then add a 
make a small crane to it to make it a pipelaying 


machine. This puts unexpected strain 
good impression 


on the tractor; it also sends the tractor 
$. D. WARREN COMPANY, 89 BROAD STREET, BOSTON I, MASSACHUSETTS maker's field research men scurrying 


they will disclose the respect that you will draw favorable attention to your 
feel for your prospects; and they will business, enhance your reputation 


wil respect for your company and increase your sales. 


signed, crisp in color, sharp in repro- Papers for your job. He knows that 
duction. And they need to be printed Warren papers mean Sunday-best in 


on high quality papers that permit printing results. 
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Photo by Lockheed Aircraft Corporation 


this arctic warrior lost weight in Texas 


Blasting rockets help get this Navy heavyweight 
off the ground and on its way to polar service. 
Almost two tons of its load is electronic equip- 
ment (much of it built by Texas Instruments). 
This electronic bulk is essential, yet every pound 
displaces a pound of vital fuel or armament. 


To trim weight but not effectiveness, the 
Department of Defense and Lockheed joined 
forces with Texas Instruments — major producer 
of military apparatus and largest producer of 
transistors ...tiny devices that make possible 
today’s pocket-size radios. By transistorizing the 


keep an eye on vi 


6000 LEMMON AVENUE 


airplane's intercommunications network, for 
example, almost 100 pounds were saved ... and 
space and power requirements of the system were 
sharply reduced while service life and reliability 
were greatly improved. 


This military project — one of the many under 
way at Texas Instruments — is typical of TI's prog- 
ress for more than a quarter century... in geo- 
physical exploration methods and instrumentation 
...in complex electronic systems and components 

. and in mass-production of silicon and germa- 
nium semiconductor devices. 


TEXAS INSTRUMENTS 


INCORPORATED 
DALLAS 9, TEXAS 








THE 
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... check with Milford Engineers ! 


Riveting raises special problems and requires special 
skills. You must have the right type and size rivet 
for each application, or the results can be costly . . . 
in production and in profits. When you're faced with 
a riveting problem, let Milford engineers lend a hand 
before designs are fixed! 


To improve product appearance and strength 
... to take full advantage of automatic assembly 
«..to cut delivery time and production costs 
—get in touch with Milford first! 
MILFORD 


MILFORD RIVET 
& MACHINE CoO. 


MILFORD, CONNECTICUT @ HATBORO, PENNSYLVANIA 
ELYRIA, OHIO @ AURORA, ILLINOIS @ NORWALK, CALIF. 





“ . . building the kind of 
machines that a contractor 
wants is only half the battle 


for an equipment maker...” 
ROADBUILDERS starts on p. 58 


back to the factory, where the engineers 
rapidly design attachments that will be 
capable of handling a pipelaying job 
without overstraining the tractor. 

Many of the industry’s new products 
have been developed this way. But the 
machinery makers recognize this is a 
risky way to go about their product de- 
velopment: If their tractor cracks up 
under the strain of handling jobs for 
which it wasn’t engineered, their prod- 
ucts are likely to get a bad name among 
the roadbuilders. 

To a small machinery maker, a few 
such failures can be fatal. The unit cost 
of almost all this heavy construction 
equipment is very high. Fer instance, 
GM's Euclid Div. builds an earthmov- 
ing scraper powered by two tractors, one 
at the front, one at the rear, that’s 
tagged at almost $90,000. If a machine 
like this were to get a bad reputation 
among contractors, losses in unsold in- 
ventory could quickly run into millions 
of dollars. 
¢ Distribution—But building the kind 
of machine a contractor wants is only 
half the battle for a construction equip- 
ment maker. It’s of just as much im- 
portance that he have a strong, smooth- 
running, and well-placed network of 
distributors. Without this, he cannot 
supply the contractors with the spare 
parts and repair services they need. 
And no contractor can afford more than 
an absolute minimum of down-time for 
his machinery. Just as important, the 
distributors must have quick access to 
credit. 

Those factors—expensive research and 
development, high unit costs, and the 
necessity for good distribution—are the 
chief causes of all the recent mergers 
and acquisitions in the construction 
equipment business. And under the 
pressure of those factors, mergers and 
acquisitions will continue. More and 
more of the smaller companies are be- 
ing squeezed by rising costs. They're 
finding, too, that it’s becoming harder 
to hold together their distribution net- 
work unless they have a broader line 
of equipment to sell. And, because 
they're small, it’s much more difficult 
for them to raise the money they need 
for expansion. 

For some of them, there are only 
two ways out of this circle: a merger 
that will either link them with a rich 
company, or a deal that will join them 
with one or two other smaller equip- 
ment makers and give them a better 
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WHY COMPROMISE? 


Why settle for a plant that merely comes 


close to your ideal? You can get a plant that's suited to the use 
of the production methods you have wanted for your specific 
products—thanks to a realistic offer being made by more 
and more of the progressive medium-sized communities we serve. 


IN SUBSTANCE, the offer is simply this: they will 
alter an available existing building to fit your opera- 
tions, or build an entirely new plant to your own 
specifications. 

FINANCING? Usually they can handle that for you, 
too—and probably at less cost than you’d other- 
wise pay. 

AND LOCATION? A wide choice—not in a remote 
or unproved area, but in America’s thriving mid- 
eastern states: Maryland, Pennsylvania, West Vir- 
ginia, Virginia, and Ohio. 


You'll be in the middle of America’s greatest markets, 
with established sources of supply, with labor that’s 
thoroughly demonstrated its productivity. You'll 
enjoy the important “plus” advantages—recrea- 
tional and cultural—that our pleasant small cities 
and towns offer you and your employees. 


ACT NOW TO OBTAIN COST-SAVING FINANCING 


For details on available sites and buildings, and on 
how communities in our area assist the manufac- 
turer, call our Area Development Department— 
WHitehall 4-3740—or mail coupon below today. 








West Penn Electric System 


WEST PENN ELECTRIC SYSTEM, ROOM 906 8 
50 BROAD STREET, NEW YORK 4, N. Y. 





Without obligation, please send me information about 





The Potomac Edison Company 
West Penn Power Company 


a 
= 
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available buildings and sites, and the assistance offered 
by you and the communities in your service area, 


Name and Title 





Firm 





Address 
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City State Zone 
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You can’t always see 
what makes a gear- 
motor outstanding. 
It’s the attention 

paid to small design 
details that makes the 
difference. Here are 

a few of the details 
that make the New 
Reliance Gearmotor 


stand above the rest. 


Don’t 
oh s-Fa ele) . 4 
what you 


rote he my 1 — 














FOOLPROOF METERMATIC 
motor bearing lubrica- 
tion, and oil bath gear 
lubrication furnish safe, 
long-life protection 
against wear. 














SIMPLIFIED GEARING with 
few moving parts re- 
duces friction losses and 
lessens chances of break- 
down. 


Find out the complete story for yourself— contact your 
Reliance representative or write for Bulletin E-2408. 


&.1509 -B 


RELIANCE jncinttaine ce 


DEPT. 342A, CLEVELAND 10, OHIO « CANADIAN DIVISION: WELLAND, ONTARIO 


Sales Offices and Distributors in Principal Cities 
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competitive position. Already word is 
spreading around the industry that 

M would like to add a crane and 
power shovel company to its stable. 
There are at least three likely candi- 
dates for this merger. Meanwhile, in 
the last few months, several of the more 
specialized equipment makers have 
merged to get better distribution of 
their products. 
¢ Tractors—That there’s room for 
many more mergers is plain from the 
industry’s structure. Caterpillar, Allis- 
Chalmers, and International Harvester 
dominate it through their sales of 
crawler tractors, the chief tool of the 
contractor. Caterpillar makes about 
half of the industry’s annual produc- 
tion of 50,000 of these; Allis-Chalmers 
and IH split fairly evenly most of 
the remainder. Caterpillars tractor 
sales bring in about $400-million a 
year; Allis-Chalmers and IH each get 
about $200-million a year from their 
tractor sales. 

In the general earthmoving field 
GM’s Euclid Div., ranks fourth, and 
LeTourneau-Westinghouse is fifth. But 
beyond that point the industry is made 
up of more highly specialized com- 
panies, and there’s a wide gap in the 
net sales figures. 

Though consolidation is _ getting 
under way now, it’s still impossible to 
tell what combination of companies 
from the lower rungs may start chal- 
lenging the leaders in the next few 
years. In fact, it’s still too early to tell 
whether or not that challenge will 
come. 
¢ A Comeback—Just about everybody 
in the business is glancing over his 
shoulder these days wondering what 
might come out of Longview, Tex., 
when R. G. LeTourneau gets back 
into the industry in May, 1958 (BW— 
Feb.2°57,p33). Fifteen months from 
now, LeTourneau’s agreement to stay 
out of the earthmoving industry for 
five years—a condition of sale to West- 
inghouse—will expire, and he has al- 
ready announced that he will build 
new earthmoving machines. Into these 
machines he will probably incorporate 
the “electric wheel” method of propul- 
sion that he has developed for a num- 
ber of monster transporting vehicles 
he has built in the last four years. 
From this new system, LeTourneau 
hopes to get his share of the billions 
of dollars worth of business that the 
industry is bound to have in the next 
decade. 


lll. A Chart for Growth 


The American Road Builders Assn. 
has worked out just how those billions 
of dollars worth of business will be 
produced. It has found that: 

¢ Enough roadbuilding equip- 
ment is now available to support a 
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the men of SHARONSTEEL... they make quality a tradition 


Walt Cornwell builds a hothouse 
to cultivate 30,000 Ib. blooms 





@ Walter Cornwell is no super nurseryman—but rather, a 
supervisor of construction helping complete Sharon’s huge 
I . ne ‘ ° For 56 Years 
ay & = anne , e ° 
new $14,000,000 Blooming Mill. This mill, one of the world’s a Quality Name 
largest and most modern, is a part of a continuing program in Steel 
of expansion designed to keep Sharon Steels among the 


finest in the industry. 


SHARON STEEL CORPORATION, SHARON, PA. 





6.6 Trillion units,sold 


ay J 
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| for lights and cooking was available to only 92 American 


families in 1825. Today, 6.6 trillion cubic feet of gas, for a 
wide variety of uses, is supplied to more than 29 million 
customers. The vast gas industry has displayed remarkable 
progress—providing more service and better service for our 


nation’s better living—both today and tomorrow! 


Mueller Co., a century old in 1957, has served this vital 
industry through the greatest period of gas progress; and 
Mueller Co. research, engineering skill and manufacturing 
facilities are geared for service in the future progress of the 


important gas industry. 


Factories at: Decatur, Chattanooga, 
Los Angeles; In Canada: Mueller, 
Limited, Sarnia, Ontario 
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$5.8-billion a year highway construc- 
tion program. 

e For every extra $1-billion worth 
of highway building above that $5.8- 
billion mark, the nation’s contractors 
will need $500-million worth of new 
machinery. 

By 1959, the highway programs are 
likely to be running at a rate of $8- 
billion worth of construction a year. 
Thus, between now and 1959, the con- 
tractors will need at least $1-billion 
worth of new machinery. If the $100- 
billion program is to be fulfilled, it will 
continue running at that $8-billion a 
year rate. 

So, it seems at first glance that from 
1959 through the end of the program 
in 1969 the contractors will need no 
additional equipment. In fact, though, 
they'll need to replace their complete 
inventory of machinery—a total of $4.3- 
billion worth—at least twice during the 
next 13 years. That’s because the aver- 
age life of a contractor's equipment is 
between six and seven years. This 
gives the industry the promise of 
around $10-billion worth of business 
in new equipment. 
¢ Variables—There’s still more to add. 
For one thing, the ARBA figures 
are based on the supposition that con- 
tractors will make maximum use of 
their equipment. But contractors never 
are able to get the maximum adver- 
tised power and work out of their 
machines. A host of variables—weather, 
skill of the machine operators, the 
toughness of the soil they're working 
in—prevent them from doing so. Thus, 
the contractors will almost certainly 
have to put more into machinery than 
the ARBA estimates. 

The second factor that will boost 
the industry's business higher is the 
sale of spare parts. This always has 
given the industry around 25% of 
it sales. Some equipment makers— 
exaggerating, certainly, but still with 
plenty of truth on their side—say, 
“We could give our big earthmoving 
machines away, and still make plenty 
of money from our spare parts 
sales. . .”” or “When we sell one of 
our big machines, it’s almost as if 
we were buying an insurance policy; 
the low mark-up on the machine is 
like the premium you pay, the annuity 
comes in the form of spare parts sales.” 

These two added factors promise to 
push the industry’s sales as high as $20- 
billion in the next 13 years. 


IV. A Pair of Pitfalls 


There are at least two crevasses that 
the industry has to negotiate before it 
can be sure of getting all this business. 

The chief one is the increasing diff- 
culty of helping contractors feaace 
their purchases. Getting over this 
crevasse, say the machinery makers, re- 
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WHERE POWER STEERING REALLY COUNTS 


The time is just around the corner 
when power steering will be just as 
much in demand on tractors as it is 
on passenger cars now. We base this 
prediction on the great need for 
power steering on farms, plus the 
already proven alertness of farmers to 
mechanization of all kinds. It is not 
unusual to find upwards of $50,000 
worth of mechanized equipment on 
a good sized farm today. A farm 
population 37% smaller than in 


1930 now produces 54% more food. 


A thousand products 


Field work is done in season, there- 
fore under pressure. Power steering 
takes the back-breaking fatigue out 
of navigating rough terrain from 
dawn to dusk and on into the night— 
tilling, fertilizing, planting, cultivat- 
ing, spraying and harvesting. 

It’s a great safety device, also. It 
absorbs shock and wheel-fight over 
the roughest ground, helping keep the 
vehicle going easily in the direction 
it’s pointed. 

Bendix*Power Steering is used with 


a conventional steering gear. In that 
way it requires less change in the 
existing tractor design. Bendix also 
makes hydraulic controls for farm 
implements, lightening work another 
way. And Bendix brakes are widely 
used on tractors and other farm 
vehicles. 

Write for the brochure “Bendix 
and Your Business” for a compre- 
hensive story about Bendix and its 
many products and the many ways 
we serve basic industries. *pe¢. us. pat. orr. 


a million ideas 





Mr. Horton’s quiet nonsense 
brings down the house 


EDWARD EVERETT HORTON 
Currently Starring With 
His Own National Company 
in a Repertoire of Plays 


Gold Bond 


BUILDING 


PRODUCTS 


NATIONAL GYPSUM COMPANY 
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When Edward Everett Horton does his 
famous take-off of a bewildered man 
grappling with life, audiences howl 
with noisy, happy laughter. But noise 
in your office is out of place. Jangling 
phones, clattering typewriters, buzzing 
conversation ...they all cause errors 
to mount. Office noise (and this is a 
proven fact) can cost you money! 


Gold Bond® Travacoustic ceilings keep 
offices quiet. Travacoustic® tiles sponge 
up distracting noise. Lightweight, easy 
to install, they resemble travertine stone 
and are just as fireproof. Travacoustic 
ceilings have a smart, “custom-made” 
appearance, because no two tiles carry 
the same surface markings. They clean 
easily with a vacuum-cleaner attach- 
ment. And Travacoustic Tiles can be 
painted again and again without affect- 
ing sound absorption. 

FREE—Noise Reduction Kit— It’s packed 
with suggestions on how to reduce dis- 
tracting noise in offices, stores, fac- 
tories, homes. Contains photos and 
case histories of how stubborn noise 
problems were solved. Mail coupon 
now for free kit. No obligation. 


wees: ee fen ne ae eee oe 


National Gypsum Company 

Dept. BW 27, Buffalo 2, N. Y. 

Please send me the free Noise Reduction 
Kit that contains acoustical case histories, 
tells how I can reduce errors and increase 
efficiency through sound conditioning. 


Name 





Company 








Street 





City 





Zone 








“” _. there are two crevasses 
for the industry to negoti- 
ate before it can be sure of 


getting all this business .. .” 
ROADBUILDERS starts on p. 58 


quires a change of habit among many 
smaller bankers, who traditionally pre- 
fer to lend money for auto or appliance 
purchases, but will have to finance more 
and more machinery sales if the con- 
tractors are to get the necessary fleets 
of equipment together. 

e Credit at the Source—Most of the 
larger machinery makers do operate 
credit acceptance companies, but these 
are designed chiefly to finance their 
distributors. Some of these companies 
aie beginning to pick up more and 
more notes from the contractors, but 
each company is trying to keep this 
kind of credit down to a minimum— 
because it must conserve funds for its 
own expansion plans. 

Right now, some industrial creda 
companies are beginning to fill the gap. 
C.1.T. Corp. has in the last few years 
been doing an increasing volume of its 
business in financing contractors’ ma 
chinery purchases. In the last five 
years, it has more than tripled its busi- 
ness in this field, and Vice-Pres. Sydney 
D. Madock of the parent C.1.T. Fi- 
nancial Corp. says it will keep expand- 
ing its loans to contractors. 

Still, most machinery makers say 
that smaller bankers will have to join 
in, too, if all the equipment required 
is to be sold. 
¢ Lag in Planning—The second major 
danger in the machinery makers’ path 
is one they can do little about: It’s 
whether the state highway departments 
will keep their highway engineering 
and planning up to schedule. The 
equipment builders are frankly wor- 
ried that in at least a dozen states 
mostly in the South—the highway en- 
gineers won't be able to keep their 
planning on schedule after 1959. Until 
then, they say, the engineers will be 
living off a backlog of plans, and this 
backlog won’t exist after the first three 
years of the highway program. 

To attack this problem the machin- 
ery builders are turning to publicity 
and “public education.” This, they 
believe, will put a modified form of 
political pressure on the lagging state 
highway departments: If the people 
know that slow planning could deny 
them the benefits of their share of the 
national highway program, the state 
politicians will have to jolt their high- 
way departments into greater activity. 

And, of course, that activity brings 
closer the promise of billions of dollars 
of business for machinery makers, &no 
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Clarence Carlson of Division E 


a food 
processor's 
banker 


Meeting their banker in a fruit or vegetable 
canning plant or in the pre-dawn hustle of a 
wholesale produce market might surprise some 
businessmen. But not those who deal with 
Clarence E. Carlson, of The First National 
Bank of Chicago. 

Mr. Carlson heads Division E, which serves 
the food processing and wholesale grocery 
industries, brokers, retail outlets—the entire 
channel of food distribution. From picking to 
packing—in markets, fields, warehouses, 
board meetings and at his own desk, he has 
studied his Division’s specialty for 26 years. 

The result is a unique, comprehensive 
banking service for his customers. 

Clarence Carlson and his staff are typical 
of all the lending officers at The First. Each 
of the 10 Divisions of our Commercial Depart- 
ment finances one group of industries exclu- 
sively and, like Division E, is staffed with 
“industry specialized”’ bankers. 

One of these Divisions specializes in your 
business. Its bankers are aware of your prob- 
lems; are constantly studying solutions to 
them so that you may have more understand- 
ing, thorough banking service. 

Shouldn’t you talk your situation over with 
a man from The First—a banker who speaks 
your business language? 


The First National Bank 
of Chicago 


Building with Chicago since 1863 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 








Putting More Power in Outboards 


The new 60-hp. outboard motor that E. Carl Kiekhaefer (above), B* ANY STANDARD, an industry that 


; : , . £s can quadruple its output in a short 
head of Kiekhaefer Corp., is showing off is his most powerful  <ix years is more than just a sporting 


om, ' : : as proposition. So the U.S. outboard mo- 
yet. With it, his company pushes into the big-boat class, up to tor industry can claim the title not only 


now the preserve of inboard engines. It’s Kiekhaefer’s latest of sports purveyor to nearly 4.5-million 
. . : . boaters, but of one of the boomingest 
IOVS & boosting outboard power and adding accessory attractions businesses in a record boom period—its 


—a Detroit-like trend in which it has led, and which has enabled output has jumped from $55-million 

; . ye : in 1950 to an estimated $212-million 
it to ride the topmost waves of a steadily rising industry boom.  jast year. 

E. Carl Kiekhaefer (picture), presi- 

dent of Kiekhacfer Corp., Fond du 

Lac, Wis.—the industry’s second largest 

manufacturer and probably its fastest 

grower—has his own notion of where all 
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Gets More Punch Into 


this should lead. He’d like to see 
U.S. family parking an outboard 
notorboat, instead of a second car, in 
other half of a two-car garage. To 
m—as he’s demonstrating above—“the 
pen water is the last frontier of recrea- 
nal freedom.” 
Power and Sales~To win friends for 
oating and buyers for his Mercury 
‘tors in this rivalry with Detroit’s 
ito lures, Kiekhaefer has used designs 
1d engineering that compare with the 
erchandising of Detroit’s auto makers. 
Not only has Kiekhaefer Corp. led in 
tepping up horsepower ratings of out- 
ards, but Mercury motors come in a 
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variety of two-tone colors to match 
closely the boats they go with. They 
have extra built-in accessories to make 
handling easier—such engineering inno- 
vations as power steering, for example. 

Now Kiekhaefer is taking a deeper 
plunge. At boat shows around the 
country, the company is previewing its 
most powerful outboard motor yet—the 
Mark 75 shown in the picture. Rated 
at 60 hp., it has 20 hp. more than the 
earlier Mark 55, which topped the field 
for the past two years. With this new 
power package, Kiekhaefer Corp. is be 
ginning to invade the really big-boat 
class—the use of two 60 hp. motors to 


Sales 


gether puts outboard boating into the 
class formerly reserved for the inboard 
(or built-in) engines. 

The company isn’t deserting the 


smaller engines, though. It’s broaden- 
ing its line in the lower-power range 
with another 10-hp. engine specially 
designed for inland fishermen. 

If Kickhaefer’s tactics haven’t yet 
put an outboard in every garage, they 
have produced a sales record that any 
Detroit auto man might envy—a boost 
of around 50% every year since 1939. 
¢ Where It Stands—Some in the in- 
dustry feel that Kiekhaefer Corp. has 
put too much emphasis on sheer power 
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for fast expansion... 


METAL BUILDINGS 


There is real economy and a world of good sense in the 
selection of Parkersburg top-quality pre-engineered metal 
buildings. These attractive precision-fitted units save con- 
struction dollars, time, maintenance and costly engineering 

. unique “seven-fold” interlocking joints, provide rugged 
weather-tight construction. Parkersburg buildings can be 
moved or enlarged to meet space requirements . . . all parts 
reach you ready for quick assembly. 

Look into the advantages of Parkersburg metal buildings 
today . . . sized from tiny tool sheds to large factory build- 
ings. Write to Department E-1. 

60 Years of Successful Service 


THE PARKERSBURG RIG AND REEL COMPANY 
Division of Parkersburg-Aetna Corporation 
Parkersburg, West Virginia 


ae 4 —_ ca Oa “WISE IN THE WAYS OF METAL BUILDINGS” 
| MES emer é 


Factory Locations: 
Parkersburg, West Virginia; BUILDING 


Pomeroy, Ohio; Coffeyville, 

Kansas; Houston, Texas. 

Building Division Sales Offices: DIVISION 
Dallas, Atlanta, New York, 


Chicago, Parkersburg. 
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and speed, and fancy accessories—sac- 
rificing in their view, durability and 
actual pulling power. Kickhaefer’s re- 
tort is that a powerful engine checked 
out at high speeds in races and at 
prov ing grounds is safer and more dur- 
able when used under ordinary condi- 
tions by the Sunday afternoon boater 

At any rate, the company’s fast 
growth indicates the outboard market 
was ready for higher power and Detroit- 
type niceties. 

Exact annual sales are difficult to pin 
down among leading outboard com- 
panies because they are family-owned. 
But Kiekhaefer’s 1956 sales were around 
$35-million—and that, the company 
says, makes it second largest in U.S. 
and overseas sales. 

If you want to split a hair, you 
would put sales of Kiekhaefer’s Mer- 
cury motors third among outboard mo- 
tor lines. Outboard Marine Corp., the 
giant of the industry, markets its John- 
son and Evinrude motors separately, 
and these hold down first and second 
sales spots. Scott-Atwater Mfg. Corp., 
Minneapolis, ranks next below Kick- 
haefer. After that are 20 smaller man- 
ufacturers. 
¢ Water-Borne Boom—The sales tide 
that carried the industry to its present 
flood started at a $48-million-a-year 
level in 1946, when postwar produc- 
tion resumed, rose to $83-million the 
next year, then fell back to $55-million 
in 1949 and again in 1950 before start- 
ing its headlong rush. 

One thing that has helped swell the 
tide has been the overnight boom in 
water skiing. A second is the introduc- 
tion of boat trailers. Another big factor: 
Experienced boaters have learned that 
two outboard motors are better than 
one m powering a craft. 

Whatever the reasons, last year about 
400,000 newcomers launched their out- 
boards to join the more than 4-million 
already afloat. (Another 1-million-plus 
fall in the inboard class.) Kiekhaefer’s 
market researchers are finding that you 
can no longer sell outboards according 
to population and income trends, or 
even by a sales area’s nearness to water. 
For its location, what is usually thought 
of as arid Arizona has had startlingly 
high outboard sales. 
¢ Power Counts—You can see the part 
Kickhaefer’s emphasis on power has 
played, from a breakdown of the sales 
boom. As late as 1947, motors of 7 
hp. and less made up 90% of the 
industry's $$3-million sales that year. 
The market then was mostly small- 
water fishing—but that has lost ground 
fast to weekend boat riders and water 
skiers. Though the dollar value of 
small outboard motor sales hasn't 
changed much, it’s now only one-third 
of the $212-million total. The big 
gain has come in higher-power craft. 

Kiekhaefer sees the trend continuing, 
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Now the ‘copy cat" 
Comes Cleaner 


ow you can make copies without carbon 
LN paper. What's more, you can make better 
copies, without messy smudge. 


The secret lies in colorless chemicals which 
react when you write. In developing this proc- 
ess, National Cash Register asked Shell to sup- 
ply a solvent that could be used to give the 
paper an even coating of the chemicals. The 
solvent had to do this and vanish—leaving the 
paper clean and dry. Shell Engineers, working 


THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER 
COMPANY required a special solvent 
for its chemically treated business 
forms. Shell Research supplied a sol- 
vent with the necessary qualities. 





closely with NCR, helped solve the problem. 
Their answer: a “carrier” that disappears so 
completely that users think theyre working 
with plain paper. 

Development of new products is an impor- 
tant job at Shell Research. It’s another reason 
why Shell maintains a leading position in the 
petroleum industry—and why you get better 
value when you buy products bear- 
ing the Shell name and trademark. 


Leaders in Industry rely on 
Shell Industrial Products 





bresight by Brockway H, 


sae 


Xesult: Brockway Glass Company’s ultra-modern glass choice locations, and PRR’s “‘on-site”’ services, are avail- 


ontainer manufacturing facility at Freehold, New Jersey. able to any industry. 


Pennsylvania Railroad’s Industrial Department provided All of this is supplementary to the Pennsylvania Railroad’s 
these vital services for Brockway to speed plant construction prime purpose .. . to supply you with the finest direct line trans- 

initial property surveys, water search, soil analysis and portation in America’s most densely populated and richest markets 
cooperation with local officials to expedite the extension of ‘ ve ; 
ties. PRR engineers planned and developed rail sidings, Plan your future in Pennsyland! 
PRR’s Operating Department developed an efficient 


e timetable to meet Brockway requirements. 


Che plant served by the Pennsylvania Railroad is equidistant 
from New York and Philadelphia . . . strategically close to LINES OF 
PENNSYLVANIA 


customers, markets and important suppliers. 
RAILROAD 


Among PRR’s impressive list of preselected availabilities 
ire many plant sites centered near or in areas of abundant 


resources, prosperous markets and skilled labor. These 


PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD 


EVERYTHING FOR INDUSTRY 


BALTIMORE BUFFALO CHICAGO CINCINNATI CLEVELAND INDIANAPOLIS NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA PITTSBURGH 
A. J. ROLLERI Tr. C. KIRKLAND C.D.WILKINS J. T. MATTHEWS R. REAM V. J. FLOYD F. J. HASSON A. J. VONK H. C. MILLMAN 
s00 N. Charles St 405 Seneca St Union Station 230 E. Ninth St 2021 EK. 55th St Union Station Penna. Station Penna. Sta 30th St Penna. Station 
VW Uiberry 6-4801 CLeveland 6820 CEnirai 6-7200 DUnbar 1-3700 ENdicou 1-2121 MV Elrose 6-9 I PEnna 6-6000 EVergreen 2-1000 GRant 1-6000 


R GRIGG, Gen. Mer... Industrial Development e D. B. LENNY. Asst. Gen. Mer., Penn Center Plaza, Philadelphia 4, Pa., EVergreen 2-1000 Ext. 8011 





expects motors of 20 hp. and higher 
will soon represent well over one-third 
of all sales. The typical buyer who is 
creating this demand for bigger motors 
and boats is usually a skilled or semi- 
skilled worker whose income falls be- 
tween $5,000 and $7,000, and who 
likes to work with his hands. 

Kiekhaefer’s new 60-hp. engine will 
enable the power enthusiasts. to get 
into the big-boat class more cheaply 
than they could with inboards. An 
outboard cruiser equipped with a couple 
of bunks and two of the big engines 
would cost around $7,000. Chances 
are an equivalent inboard would be 
$10,000. 
¢ Innovations—The push to bigger en- 
gines will also force the outboard boat 
builders to design boats more suited 
to the higher power. E. Carl Kiek- 
haefer, an engineer by education, has 
been stirring up the waters of outboard- 
ing that way ever since he started in 
1939. 

“Until Carl got going,” says a busi- 
ness friend, “the industry didn’t do 
much more than redesign the housings 
on its outboards each year.” 

His first engineering innovation was 
a new kind of fuel valve that’s now 
standard on all outboards and most 
lawn mower and chain saw engines. 
Next was a rubber water pump that’s 
being licensed to other manufacturers. 
One great boon to boaters is a rubber 
clutch for propeller protection. An 
outboard’s prop used to be held in 
place with a shear pin that broke if 
the prop hit an underwater obstruc- 
tion. The boater had to put in another 
pin, if he hadn’t forgotten to bring a 
spare. The clutch just disengages the 
prop until the obstruction is cleared. 

Other Kiekhaefer improvements: 

¢ A power steering system. 

¢ A vacuum-fed fuel system, in- 
stead of the conventional pressure-fed 
method—it won’t spray gasoline all over 
your boat if the fuel line breaks. 

e A battery-charging generator 
mounted right on the engine. 

e The new Mark 75 has a one- 

lever control that combines engine 
throttling and direction changing—also 
a dual ignition system. 
e Lone Wolf—Pres. Kiekhaefer has 
played something of a lone-wolf role in 
the industry. He was once invited, 
says an industry source, to sit down 
with some other outboard manufac- 
turers and discuss exchange of patents, 
but turned them down fiat. 

He has never joined the Outboard 
Boating Club of America, whose mem- 
bership accounts for over 80% of all 
. outboard sales. One point of differ- 
ence: Instead of using the industry’s 
standard for horsepower ratings, Kiek- 
haefer uses the gasoline-engine test 
code set up by the Society of Automo- 
tive Engineers. €ND 
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IF your present machines cause headaches by 
poor work or frequent breakdowns... 


switch to AMERICAN Floor-Kings, Vac-Kings! 


You can make floor cleaning easier for the 
custodian, improve over-all sanitation, and lower 
costs for management in one simple step: put 
American Floor Machines and Vacs on your job! 


Performance of these modern versatile 
machines will enable you to clean more and 
Ths ieee Say Sailer clean faster! Complete range of models with 


loor ch ,d obs: . i ili 
Rowe eaten cen ie: years-ahead features and American dependability 


corate. rinnes. Ie for any job, any budget. Rotary-type, 13” to 
| a mens 2. 23” brush sizes, 1/3 to 1-1/2 H.P.; Vacuums: 
sie from 3 to 55 gallons, wet or dry pick-up. Dozens 
\AMERIC AN | of job-tested attachments for floors, rugs, 
oom oeects off-floor cleaning. Ask for free demonstration 
551 Se. St. Chair St., Toledo 3, hie = On your job. Write for illustrated brochure 
on complete line of American floor maintenance 
machines and vacuums. 


PERFORMANCE PROVED MAINTENANCE MACHINES + SALES AND SERVICE IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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Selling to the 
New Construction 
Industry? 





best results... 


use where 
the fish are 


You've got a fine service, a fine 
product ... your bait’s right! But, 
for sales results, you’d better drop 
your bait in the right pond. One 
where the fish are. And that’s where 
Dodge Reports can help you. 

Dodge Reports tell you who’s go- 
ing to build, what, when, where. Tell 
you whom to contact, when bids are 
wanted on just the kind of work 
you're interested in. Want to know 
how? Mail the coupon today. 


F. W. Dodge Corporation, Construction News Division 
Dept. 81, 119 West 40th Street, N. Y. 18, N. Y. 


Please let me see some typical Dodge Reports 
for my areo. | am interested in the markets 


checked below. 
House Construction (| General Building 


Engineering Projects (Heavy Construction) 


Area a a 


Name - 
Company = 
Address 


City _ 1 <a 


Dodge Reports 
Tor Timed Selling to the Construction Industry 
“Nis at . 
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Breaking Bad Earnings News 


Westinghouse took the curse off a sorry earnings 
report by staging meetings with financial analysts and re- 
porters, to open its books and explain hopeful factors. 


How do you break the news that, 
after working hard enough to produce 
Sl4-billion of sales, you managed to 
earn only 10¢ a share? 

That was the problem Westinghouse 
Electric Corp.’s management had to 
face when it added up the figures on 
1956 operations. Here's what Westing- 
house did: 

In a series of five day-long mectings, 
it took the entire company story—earn- 
ings and atoms, money and manage 
ment, strike losses and strike gains— 
to about 600 people. Most of them 
were financial analysts. 
¢ Outside Interest—The object wasn’t 
wholly to temper the bad notices that 
a bald announcement of 10¢ a shire 
would bring. Westinghouse and its 
troubles (BW—Oct.22'55,p43) has been 
about the liveliest continuing corporate 
news story since the Sewell Avery-Louis 
Wolfson tussle over Montgomery 
Ward. Consequently, ever since its 
two big strikes ended—one last March, 
the other last August—both financial 
analysts and reporters have been prod- 
ding Westinghouse for a look at the 
books. 

The outside interest in inside West- 
inghouse has been so broad and so in- 
sistent that the management would have 
been swamped had it tried to pass out 
the information fully and fairly to each 
person who wanted it. So the com- 
pany took all its key managers, each 
thoroughly prepared, to the people whe 
were asking. From Gwilvm Price, 
president and chairman, through group 
vice-presidents and staff officers, West- 
inghouse laid its record bare -to four 
groups of analysts and another group 
of reporters. They got all the bad 
news. But naturally they got quite a 
sell on what’s good at Westinghouse, 
too. 
¢ Bad News—Price rattled off the bad 
news early. The two strikes, both of 
which wiped out the full fourth quarter 
of 1955 and the first quarter of 1956 in 
31 plants, cut 1956 profits to about 1% 
on sales of $1.5-billion. Then the com- 
pany decided to switch its inventory 
accounting to LIFO. 

LIFO (last-in-first-out) assumes that 
the last goods bought are the first 
sold, that new purchases are put on the 
top of the pile and used immediately, 
while the bottom of the pile remains 
unchanged. This method permits oper 
iting expenses to absorb the increase in 
materials and labor costs during the 


year, thus lowering a company’s tax- 
able income (BW —Jan.12°52,p23). The 
tax savings go into the cash drawer. 
In the long run, that’s good but in 
the short run it can play hob with 
an earnings report. 

Westinghouse’s decision wiped out 
all but $3.5-million of the $15.5-mil- 
lion earnings that it would have shown 
on the old basis, cost 72¢ per share, 
and left net earnings of 10¢ per share. 
Westinghouse naturally wanted to ex- 
plain the late 1956 switch, which cost 
the owners $12-million. But it left 
$13-million more in the cash drawet 
than otherwise would have been re- 
tained—a helpful offset to the $33-mil- 
lion of common. dividends the com- 
pany paid in 1956. 

The switch was made because com- 
pany management figured there was 
considerable built-in inflation ahead. A 
lesser consideration was simplv that, 
since 1956 was going to be a bad vear 
anyway, management might as_ well 
take all its beating at once. 
¢ Reception—How well did Westing- 
house’s gambit succeed in taking the 
sting out of so shocking an earnings 
report? Pretty well, as far as the daily 
newspapers were concerned. Almost 
without exception, they gave the West- 
inghouse story very full coverage—the 
good news as well as the bad. The im- 
portant New York business sections 
plaved the earnings high in the story, 
but twe played the LIFO switch high, 
as well, and also played up the earn- 
ings projections for 1957 and 1958. 
Pittsburgh papers gave the company 
just about all the breaks it could 
ask. 
¢ Company Report—Aside from the 
earnings and LIFO, the big story West- 
inghouse had to tell last week was vol 
ume—more of it than ever. Specifically, 
Price told his audiences that: 

¢ In the fourth quarter of 1956, 
Westinghouse billed $509.5-million. 
That’s an annual rate 24.5% higher 
than its record year, 1954. Even the 
third quarter—during most of which 
one of its more important single divi- 
sions remained on strike—yielded vol- 
ume at an annual rate slightly ahead of 
the $1.6-billion sales of 1954. And its 
1956 volume was its third best—only - 
8% below record 1954, and actually 
6% ahead of 1955. 

¢ Spectacular as it is, that recov- 
ery of volume isn’t transitory. From 
May through December, 1956, new 
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WHEREVER LARGE TONNAGES 
MUST BE MOVED 


EUCLID equipment is the best investment 


Built expressly for off-highway moving and 
hauling of earth, rock, ore and other materials, 
Euclids move more loads per hour at lowest 
cost per load. Only Euclid offers such a com- 
plete line of equipment with types and models 
that are engineered for the toughest jobs. 

For example, there are seven Rear-Dump 
models with payload capacities of 10 to 50 tons, 
six Bottom-Dump haulers, eight Scrapers that 
carry loads of 7 to 32 cu. yds., and two big 
crawler tractors. Several of these machines are 


recent developments to meet today’s require- 
ments with advanced engineering based on 
Euclid’s long experience in the construction 
equipment field. 


This specialized equipment saves time, money 
and manpower on a wide range of work and can 
be an important part of your profit picture. For 
production and cost data on the models that fit 
your needs get in touch with a Euclid Dealer 
or write direct for information that shows why 
Euclids are your best investment. 


EUCLID DIVISION 


GENERAL MOTORS CORPORATION 


Cleveland 17, Ohio 
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. . . Management is opti- 
mistic about labor relations 
—one of its thorniest prob- 
lems ... 


af 


STORY starts on p. 80 


bookings plus off-shelf sales ran at an 
annual rate of $2.2-billion. 

¢ Eamings Picture—This means that, 
in 1957, Westinghouse’s attention will 
be riveted on earnings. 

Projecting them, Price made these 
predictions 

1957 earnings of $3.50 to $4, depend- 
ing on the level of business, steel allo- 
cations, cost-of-living wage boosts, price 
stability in consumer durables, and pro- 
spective tax refunds up to 28¢ per share. 

1958 earnings establishing “‘a plateau 
higher than ever postwar’—that is, 
$5.36 per share in 1950. Highest total 
earnings were $79.9-million in 1954, 
for $4.78 per share. 
¢ Major Stimulants—Such earnings 
growth, Price said, is predictable largely 
because of two things: substantial 
growth in backlogs, and higher prices 
this year and next. 

Apparatus group backlog last Nov. 
30, he said, was 86% above that of 
Dec. 31, 1954. General industrial 
products group backlog was up 55%. 
Jointly, these groups yield at least 55% 
of Westinghouse’s gross, even nore 
of its profit. 

Defense products backlog was off 
24% over the same period, but billings 
for delivery on defense orders actually 
have been rising. These billings, being 
renegotiable, contribute relatively less 
to net. 

Atomic power division backlog was 
up 213%. This division isn’t yet 
operating profitably, but sees “a sig- 
nificant contribution to earnings in the 
next few years.” Parts of it will earn 
money this year 

Che higher price level Westinghouse 
expects reflects in part an end to the 
effects of the famous apparatus “white 
sale” of the first half of 1955 (BW— 
Feb.19°55,p50). The effects of that 
high-volume, low-profit incident will 
be felt through this half, when Price 
expects apparatus and general industrial 
products to move at 104% of last 
quarter’s price levels. For the first 


= PAPER BOARD half of this year, a price level of 110% 

= DD a= RAL is anticipated. For 1958, the predic- 
COMPANY, INC. tion is 115%. 

¢ Blue Sky—Beyond the sales, earnings, 

NATIONAL MORRIS and backlog data, Westinghouse had 

FOLDIN G BO XxX PAPER MILLS an engrossing story to tell. Its high- 
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Everything is in the drawers—letter trays, phone, wastebasket, etc. 


How to get a new outlook on work 


This ingenious desk eliminates top clutter 


and drawer hodgepodge 


eeeeeeeee COREE EERE E EEE EEE RHEE EEE EEE EEE EEE EEE HESS EEE EEE SEETHER EEEEEEEEEEE EEE ESEEEE ESE EEEEEEES 


It’s remarkable how a clear desk top and orderly 
desk drawer interiors can give office people a fresh, 
new outlook on work. That’s exactly what a Shaw- 
Walker “Clutter-Proof’’ Desk does. 

The rewards are great — better work, faster, easier 
—and working space on desk top is nearly doubled. 

How’s it done? Fully 75% of the things that drift 
around on tops of other desks have a specific place 


Built Like a 
Skyscraper” 


2) SHAW-WALKER 





inside this “‘Clutter- Proof’’ desk. 

There are off-the-desk trays for 
incoming, outgoing and pending 
letters. Off-the-desk space for 
work-organizers, work-separators, 
deferred projects, tickler, binders, 
books, pads, forms, card lists. And—imagine this 
—there’s even an in-drawer wastebasket and pro- 
vision for in-drawer phone. 

This Shaw-Walker “‘Clutter-Proof” Desk has an 
unparalleled record for work efficiency and space 
economy in offices of every size. See it at our local 
deaier or branch store or write for ‘““Facts Folder”’ 
Shaw-Walker, Muskegon 30, Michigan. 


Largest Exclusive Makers of Office Equipment 
Muskegon 30, Mich. Representatives Everywhere 





EXCLUSIVE 


MERCURY 


BALANCED 
“CROSS SUSPENSION” 
HOIST SYSTEM 


SAFEGUARD 
your investment 
on every move... 


MERCURY FORK TRUCKS 
WORK LONGER...FOR LESS 


Mercury’s exclusive hoist system 
reduces operating costs. It elimi- 
nates stress on ram, cylinder, and 
uprights. Load weight is evenly 
distributed—even in extreme off- 
center pickups. Single cylinder 
hoist system reduces down-time to 
minimum . . . simplifies mainte- 
nonce. 

Let us prove that in perform- 
ance, longevity and maintenance, 
every move is an economy-move 
with MERCURY. 


MERCURY 


Mercury Manufacturing Company 
FORK TRUCKS | 2mnnrss 


Chicago, Illinois 


2,000 to 8,000 Ib. capacities Send complete, free literature on your 


fork truck line. 
Nome____. 
MERCURY ae 
Compony— 
——————— 
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. . . the drive to center 
managerial attention on 
earnings is progressing .. .” 
STORY starts on p. 80 


eral Electric, and poor discipline in 
the plants—largely have been solved. 
Despite the two 1955-56 strikes that 
cost more than 9.3-million man-days at 
39 plants, the company now finds pro- 
ductivity very good, discipline vastly 
improved, and its right to study costs 
—and make changes to lower them— 
unchallenged. In the last three , sad 
ters of 1956, Price said, there have 
been only 17% as many strikes, cost- 
ing only 15% as many man-hours, as in 
the comparable 1952-54 periods. (Con- 
versely, through the first nine months 
of 1955, the company had lost three 
times as many man-hours, per union- 
represented employee as in any year 
for which it has records.) Particularly 
encouraging has been the return to 
work at South Philadelphia’s steam di- 
vision, where conditions and costs were 
worst, and where the strike lasted 10 
months. 

e The drive to center managerial 
attention on earnings is progressing. 
Two years ago, six “profit centers” had 
been broken out of the existing line-up 
of divisions and product groups. Today, 
47 such centers exist, and more will 
be established. The plan is to break 
down profit responsibility into opera- 
tions small enough to be handled by 
one man, then to insist upon a 20% 
return on the gross assets of that oper- 
ation. At all levels of managerial train- 
ing and in every management as- 
signment, the heavy emphasis is on 
profits. 

e Manufacturing efficiency is un- 
der heavy attack. Westinghouse will 
add productive floor space at a rate of 
24% per year through 1960. But it 
expects to boost dollar volume from 
its space 10% or more. The emphasis 
will be on new methods and equipment, 
not on bricks and mortar. And it ex- 
pects that the increased dollar volume 
will come from better planning and 
methods, not from asking its people to 
work harder. Manufacturing Vice- 
Pres. Don Burnham said flatly that 
“We believe the efforts of our workers 
are as good as the competition is get- 
ting.” 

An example of what it expects: 
A new plant opening at Dover, Del., 
next July is budgeted to use 21% fewer 
direct and 22% fewer indirect man- 
hours than the plant now making the 
same products. The same manufac- 
turing engineering effort that is being 
devoted to new plants is being applied 
to existing factories as well. END 
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PLAN YOUR NEW PLANT 
FROM 
THE y 
GROUND “ 
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Finding the plant site is basic groundwork . . . some- 
thing that should commence simultaneously with the 
decision to build .. . something that should go for- 
Wlelae Mm asll(-Molisl-lamol(clilMela-Mc(olinl: Miele delach 


If you need a new plant, you’re already paying for it. Deciding its 
size, what materials will be used, how to equip it, who will build it, how 
you will integrate it with other operations, etc., are all necessary. But 
if you wait until you've licked other factors to begin looking for a place 
to build, you’re needlessly delaying the plant. In fact, the correct 
answer to many related questions can’t be reached until you've 
decided where to build! 


YOU HAVE TO GAIN — THERE’S NO WAY TO LOSE! 


Since you have at your service without cost or obligation the N&W’s team of profes- 
sional, experienced plant location men, you can't lose by letting them go to work for you as soon 
as you decide to build. They can quickly understand your problems — and they'll go to 
work for you quickly and quietly. Give them your confidence . . . tell them specifically 
what you need. 


L. E. Ward, Jr., Manager 

Industrial & Agricultural Dept. 

Wire or Drawer B-747 (Phone 4-1451, Ext. 474) 
Norfolk and Western Railway 


“Yand o f = | Phone Roanoke, Virginia 


Norfolk... Weslowe. 


RAILWAY 


Write, 


HORFOLK AND WESTER, 











Guiding the 


Product Development Corp. is a 
sort of Lonely Hearts’ Club 
where the inventor can meet the 
company that is panting for 
new products. 


NEW PRODUCTS 


HE INDEPENDENT inventor is much 

like a shy young man on the stag 
line. He would like to meet a nice 
understanding manufacturer, but he 
doesn’t know how to go about it. And 
the manufacturer isn’t apt to take the 
initiative. As a result, what might be a 
sweet romance often goes by the board. 

The inventor and manufacturer in 
the pictures are trying to avoid this 
unhappy state by tossing their prob- 
lems to a marriage broker for inven- 
tions—in this case Product Develop- 
ment Corp., a Boston service for 
manufacturers who want new product 
ideas. PDC is one of an estimated 75 
such matchmakers whose varying 
methods have one object: matrimony. 
¢ Tricky Proposition—You would think 
it would be simple enough for a manu- 
facturer to look over inventions him- 
self, but it’s a trickier proposition than 
that. The manufacturer has a good 
reason for not accepting unsolicited 
overtures from inventors and idea men: 
He is case-hardened to the fact that 
99.9% of inventors’ brainstorms— 
whether patented or not—have no prac- 
tical application for him or for anyone 
else. A good example is the optical 
company that received the idea for sun- 
glasses for dogs. 

On the other hand, some vears ago 
an inventor approached a large manu- 
facturer with an idea for a toaster. You 
put the bread in a slit in the top and 
pushed down a lever. When the toast 
was done, it popped up in the slot. The 
wife of an executive of the company 
turned thumbs down. The miffed in- 
ventor took his brain child to McGraw 
Electric Co., where it was marketed as 
the now-famous Toastmaster. 
¢ Legal Hazards—However, groping 
through thousands of ideas in the hope 
of finding a profitable one—such as the 
Toastmaster—is a time-devouring and 
costly business and may involve a com- 
pany in charges of idea stealing. 

This incompatibility has opened the 
way for such companies as Product De- 
velopment Corp. PDC works on con- 
tract for manufacturers. Its staff devotes 
its entire time to reviewing ideas for 
new products in the interests of its 
manufacturing clients. The service costs 
$20,000 a year, with the contract run 





arrives with plans and 
INVENTOR model at PDC. 
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Inventor-Manufacturer Romance 
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Inventor shows plans to Pres. John Rockett (right) . . . ... explains design detalla bet Fe 


... demonstrates operating principle, 


Ideas that pass screening 
APPRAISAL test go to clients. 
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.. . CESSNA MODEL 


Two organizations long noted 
for their contributions to fly- 
ing have joined hands to 
achieve another major avi- 
ation “‘first,’’ Cessna’s Model 
620, now flying. . . . The 
Cessna Model 620, world 
pioneer of its type—first pres- 
surized four-engine airplane 
built forthe corporate market 
—unites several qualities 
which users of executive air- 
craft have long desired. Its 
four Continental Red Seal 
GSO0526-A engines provide 
four-engine safety, with the 
important plus of Conti- 


7 
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620, WORLD'S PIONEER 
PRESSURIZED FOUR-ENGINE EXECUTIVE TRANSPORT 


nental dependability, econ- 
omy and service backing. It 
is pressurized for altitudes 
up to its four-engine service 
ceiling of 27,500 feet, and 
air-conditioned for comfort 
aloft and on the ground.... 
Flights climaxing three years’ 
work on this advanced air- 
plane have fully borne out 
its builders’ highest expec- 
tations. The Cessna 620 now 
takes its place as the latest 
on the long roster of fine 
utility aircraft using depend- 
able Continental power. 
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PALETTE-SHAPED tray with cup holder 
may have possibilities. 


ning a minimum of two years. In no 
case is the inventor charged for the 
service. (The government’s Small Busi- 
ness Administration, Products Assist- 
ance Div.—which operates a somewhat 
similar service—doesn’t charge either 
party. But the division doesn’t attempt 
to screen the product for the individual 
manufacturer. It simply publishes a 
pamphlet containing patent numbers 
and owners’ names and addresses— 
which it mails periodically to a_pre- 
pared list.) 

¢ Operation—Here’s how Product De- 
velopment Corp. operates: 

PDC receives between 600 and 1,000 
unsolicited ideas a week in the form of 
letters, sample products, or visits from 
inventors. The ridiculous or completely 
impractical ideas are discarded in a 
quick screening. But any idea with even 
a remote possibility is given a thorough 
examination by a member of PDC’s 
evaluation staff. If he rejects it, it is 
passed on to another member—on the 
theory that no idea looks the same to 
two men. If either man likes the idea, 
it passes the preliminary screening. 
About 500 get this far each month. 

The screened ideas are then reviewed 
by a board of three or four men, headed 
by John Rockett, president and founder 
of PDC. With their clients’ interests 
in mind, they evaluate cach idea on the 
basis of need, novelty, and style. Most 
important, they look for that certain 
something that causes a person to ex- 
claim, “Why didn’t I think of that?” 

Each approved idea is then passed 
on to the client who might have a po- 
tential market for it. (PDC doesn’t 
handle clients with similar interests, 
unless all parties agree to the arrange- 
ment.) If the client decides to market 
the idea, he and the inventor make 
their own agreement. PDC gets 1% 
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to invoice... 2) | 
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From first step to final record, all the 
paperwork you require to process an order is 
reproduced from just one writing—with Ozalid. 


You start with an order filled out by your 
salesman or clerk. Ozalid copies, turned out in 
seconds, serve in order filling, shipping and 
billing. You end costly, repetitious handcopying 
and retyping... eliminate copy errors and 
proofreading . . . get shipments and bills 

out sooner... improve customer service. 


Ozalid ends wasteful duplication of 
paperwork throughout your business. In 
every department, Ozalid replaces 
costly writing or typing with inexpensive 
Direct Copying. 


Ozalid makes copies of anything written, 
printed, typed or drawn on any paper 
that transmits light—at the lowest cost 
per copy of any similar process. 

Actually, you pay less than a penny 

for a letter-size sheet of 

sensitized Ozalid paper. 

For the full story, call your local 


Ozalid representative . . . or send coupon 
below for more information. 


OZALID* 


DIRECT SYSTEMS 
7CUPY/ 


A Division of General Aniline & Film Corporation. 
In Canada: Hughes Owens Company, Ltd., Montreal 
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Ozalid, Dept. D-2, Johnson City, N. Y. 


Please send more information on how Ozalid Direct 
Copying can help us with our: 


OO Order-Invoicing (1) Purchasing [1 Accounting 
(10 Production Control [] Receiving (0 Engineering 


Name 





Position 





Firm 





Address 





City State 
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Rockwell Report 


by W. F. ROCKWELL, JR. . 
President 


Rockwell Manufacturing Company 


HIS BEING the season when annual reports are 

compiled, most of us are forced to stop looking 
forward long enough to take a realistic look back- 
ward. There is no other way to measure progress, 
or the lack of it. 

It was while looking over the first draft of our Annual Report that one 
of our people recalled that it has been just a little over a decade since the 
first annual report to shareholders appeared under our present corporate 
name. For twenty years before that we had been known as the Pittsburgh 
Equitable Meter Company, but we had diversified to the point where the 
name no longer described the company. 

We took a few minutes to compare that 1945 report with the one 
currently being produced, and found that most of us had forgotten just how 
many things had happened since then. 

Then, for instance, we had 10 plants, 5 of which had been added during 
that current year; now we have 21. 


Then we had 10 product lines; now we have 19. 

Then we sold to 12 basic markets; now we serve 29. 

Then we had 3,941 employees; now we have 7,023. 

Then, the book value of our common stock was $7.63 per share; now it is 
$28.14 per share. 

Then we had 729 shareholders; now we have about 12,000. 

Such a look at the past is useful, not only for the progress it may show 
or the lessons it may teach, but also, we hope, as an indication of possible 
future performance. 


* * * 


The Dual Parking Meter Company became a part of our organization during 
the last quarter of 1956. Dual is the nation's oldest and one of its largest parking 
meter manufacturers. Since 1935, when it pioneered parking meters in Oklahoma 
City, the company has expanded operations throughout this country and into 
Canada, Germany, Belgium, and Australia. Dual Parking Meters will be marketed 
by our Municipal Division, which already sells water meters and lubricated plug 
valves to the municipal market. 


This is in the nature of a tribute to Civil Service of an unusually high order. 
Most of us are familiar with the Post Office Department’s alertness in catching 
mailings on which there is insufficient postage. Not long ago, however, we had 
a very refreshing reverse experience. The Post Office notified us that, on a very 
large foreign mailing, we were using too much postage! The cause turned out 
to be a slight flaw in one of the scales in our mail department. 


* * * 


Fortunately, our plant expansion program is running well ahead of schedule. 
Plant additions at Tupelo, Miss., Bellefontaine, Ohio, and Uniontown and 
DuBois, Pa., were completed by the first of the year. Completion dates for 
new meter and valve plants at Porterville, Calif., and Kearney, Neb., have 
been moved forward three to four months. Ground has been broken for 
another new plant at Knox, Ind. 


One of a series of informal reports on the operations and growth of the 
ROCKWELL MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
PITTSBURGH 8&8, PA. 
for its cust s, suppliers, employees, stockholders and other friends 
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REMOVABLE table legs could be the 


answer to some manufacturer's prayer. 


of the gross sales revenue. Ideas re- 
jected by the manufacturer usually are 
filed away for future reference or re- 
turned to the inventor with marketing 
suggestions. 

¢ Poor Liaison—There’s a big differ- 
ence between this type of new product 
screening and what goes on in many 
manufacturing offices, where such 
evaluation is often done by those ill- 
ualified for such a job. In many cases, 
the main idea is to keep inventors away 
from the boss. PDC says it knows one 
company that deliberately puts the 
burden on a semi-literate girl who, when 
she sees a letter describing an invention, 
automatically cranks out a form re- 
jection slip. This protects the company 
from legal jeopardy, but it also creates 
bad relations with the mventor. 

Since today’s competitive market de- 
pends in a large measure on a company’s 
skill in finding new products, it is be- 
coming necessary to capitalize on every 
creative brain a company can find. In 
many cases, this requires a more con- 
genial treatment of the free suggestions 
of the independent inventor. 
¢ Kindred Spirit—This is a problem 
men such as John Rockett are very 
sensitive to. An inventor himself— 
Rockett claims more than 50 devices— 
he understands the inventive mind, and 
believes it should be encouraged. Ac- 
cording to him, in the last 100 years 
independent inventors were responsible 
for nearly every major invention. 

These men have the quirks and ec- 
centricities usually associated with the 
artist. Usually they are fractious and 
hard—or impossible—to work with. In 
almost every case, they have a certain 
detachment that helps them dream up 
ideas, but which makes them poor 
businessmen. An inventor full of en- 
thusiasm is apt to approach the wrong 
company, only to be deflated by a dis- 
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The Limit Switches on That Conveyor Line 
Are Taking a Terrific Beating-- 
and So Is Our Production Schedule 








One of the country’s leading automobile builders faced a real 
problem. As large, heavy body parts traveled along the con- 
veyor line, they made very “‘rough” contact with the mechanical 
limit switches which controlled a series of operations. Even the 
most sturdy, heavy-duty switches broke down under the beat- 
ing. The result—excessive ““down-time’’ which was hurting to the 
tune of more than $1,000 per minute! 

The problem was put up to Field Engineer DON SELBY. Did 
Square D have the answer? No—but if there was an answer, 
Square D engineers would find it—even if they had to design 
and build it. And that’s exactly what they did! 

The answer was a PROXIMITY LIMIT SWITCH which oper- 
ates without physical contact. It is actuated by the presence of 
magnetic materials covering a wide range of sizes, shapes. It 
not only solved the problem which started its design—it is 
solving scores of similar problems throughout all industry. 


Af your service—in 3 important ways 

Field Engineers are available througn Square D branch 
offices in all principal United States cities—and in Canada, 
Mexico and England. Backing up these engineers are the 
design and manufacturing facilities of 14 strategically lo- ~ 
cated Square D factories and the localized services of a 
nation-wide network of authorized electrical distributors. ? 


Don Selby 
now...EC&M propucts are A PART OF THE SQUARE D LINE 











NEWS OF THE MONTH 
FROM SQUARE D 


MORE ENGINEERS...To stimulate 
interest in engineering careers, 
thus helping to relieve the 
country's critical shortage of 
technical personnel, Square D has 
broadened its scholarship program. 
Now 52 scholarships are in effect 
in 26 colleges and universities, 
providing financial assistance for 
deserving college students. In 
addition, they are offered summer 
employment in various Square D 
plants where they will get 
practical industrial experience to 
amplify their scholastic training. 
WESTWARD HO!...A new 11,000 square 
foot assembly plant has been 
completed in Denver to serve 
Colorado, Wyoming, New Mexico, 
Utah and parts of Idaho and 
Nevada. A new inter-mountain 
region sales territory also has 
been established with offices in 
Denver, Salt Lake City, and El Paso 
to expedite service for areas 
served by the new Denver plant. 
ACCENT ON YOUTH...The average age 
of the five Square D vice presidents 
responsible for marketing and 
divisional operations is only 43. 
Yet their average length of service 
is 20 years, each having spent 

his entire business career with 
the company. 


AND NOW THERE ARE 80...Six new 
sales engineering offices have 
been added to Square D's network 
in this country, Canada, and 
Mexico. Present total—s0! 
Objective—better customer service 
from the field engineers who 
operate from these branches. 

HAPPY BIRTHDAY...January marked the 
first anniversary for Square D's 
English organization, Square D 
Limited. Basic tooling is completed 
and manufacturing operations well 
underway. Sales offices have been 
established in London, Birminghan, 
Manchester, and Glasgow. The company 
serves the Sterling Areas and select— 
ed markets in Europe and Africa. 


SQUARE J—) COMPANY 




























FEMALE ...when folded the EMBEE way 


[ 0 V E C She'll fall in love with this speedy little 
Davidson EMBEE Folder—-and why not? It frees 


M A L her from hand-folding chores . . . lets her keep 
up with productive work. 

The EMBEE will save you money, too! 

Eliminates hidden hand-folding costs. 

It folds, scores, slits, perforates! 

It reduces space needed for paper 

storage... folds accurately and 

uniformly .. . insures prompt 

mailing schedules. 
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Mode! 360 
for sheets up to 13%" x 27°. * 
Mode! 230 ~~ 
for sheets up to 9%" x 18”. 


DPDAWIDSON 


Text set in Linotype * Headings in Prolype 
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How would you handle this steel? 


This particular CLARK-Ross* Carrier user expects to save $185,000 

a year from their Carrier operation. They can handle 100 per cent more steel 

in a day than with their old methods. These claims may seem high, but when 

you see a demonstration of this one man operated self-loader in your plant 

. no matter what your product . . . you'll see it was built to break records. 

The secret of the Carrier’s output is that it’s a continuous material mover. 
Write for details. 


C 14 RQ K *CLARK-ROSS Is a Trademark of Clark Equipment Company 
ROSS CARRIER DIVISION CLARK EQUIPMENT COMPANY 
LL Battle Creek 42, Michigan 
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FLEXIBLE COUPLING gets a close scru- 


tiny before it’s exposed to a client. 


interested clerk. This can discourage 
him to the point where he scraps the 
idea. 

¢ Positive Approach—Companies like 
PDC feel they can help keep this from 
happening. They take a broader view of 
new products than does the inventor, 
and examine them with a more positive 
approach than the “go away’’ attitude 
of many manufacturers. As a result, 
they often see potential markets that 
neither the inventor nor a manufac- 
turer would think of. In one case, an 
inventor had an idea for a new type of 
hydraulic pump. PDC did some market 
research, and found that there were 48 
different applications for that one 
product. That landed the inventor a 
good contract and a job with the manu 
facturer—and gave the manufacturer a 
profitable product. 

¢ Scouting—To corner as many good 
ideas as possible, PDC also sends scouts 
into industrial research labs. Often an 
industry develops an invention that it 
uses, but that no one else ever hears 
about. 

In the past, PDC has successfully 
placed such items as an electronic pulse 
unit that records visually a_patient’s 
pulse; a ground anchor used by utility 
companies and tree surgeons, an auto- 
mobile fuel pump; an auto transmis- 
sion; and an electric time delay switch. 
Recently, the company “sold” the idea 
for a new golf grip to Tver Rubber Co. 
Other inventions in the hopper at the 
moment are, of course, top-drawer se- 
crets. 
¢ Slick Operators—But for every good 
idea, there usually is a raft of fantastic 
or often illegal ones. PDC received one 
letter that read: “May I take a few 
minutes of your time to tell you about 
an idea that I have not quite perfected, 
but which I am sure vou can work out. 

. | want a net profit of at least 24% 
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Why Combustion 
is accelerating its 
expansion program 


ANNUAL ADDITIONS TO 
ELECTRIC GENERATING CAPACITY* 
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The chart shows the rate at which America’s utility 
industry has been expanding for the past decade 
and its projected rate of expansion to 1970. What 
this rate of growth means is dramatically illus- 
trated by the fact that the total new capacity to 
be installed in the next decade will substantially 
exceed the total capacity the utility industry has 
attained in the 75 years it has been in existence. 


Because electrical consumption reflects our 
national prosperity and living standards, this chart 
also indicates the progress we have been making as 
a nation and the progress we can anticipate for 
some years to come. It is doubly significant to us 
at Combustion since the largest part of our dol- 
lar volume comes from sales of utility boilers, and 
the second largest part from sales of boilers and 
other equipment to industry whose annual rate 
of growth roughly parallels the rate of power 
expansion. 


To keep abreast of power expansion, Combus- 
tion increased its manufacturing capacity more 
than 50 per cent in the five-year period ending in 
1955. And it is now engaged in the biggest expan- 


figures published 
by ELECTRICAL WORLD 


Ik 


sion program in its history — not only to assure its 
ability to meet the ever-growing demand for con- 
ventional boilers, but also to prepare itself for a 
major role in the rapidly developing field of 
nuclear power. 


In its expansion, as well as in its research and 
development work, Combustion’s objective is to 
build boilers today that will set tomorrow’s stand- 
ards of performance. Whether your steam require- 
ments be large or small, you can depend on C-E 
Boilers to give you the best in economy and 
reliability. 


COMBUSTION 
ENGINEERING 


Combustion Engineering Building 
200 Madison Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 


all types of steam generating, fuel burning and related equipment; nuclear reactors; 


paper mill equipment; pulverizers; flash drying systems; pressure vessels; soil pipe 





WHEN GASKETING MUST LAST 
FOR THE LIFE OF PRODUCT-— 
SWITCH TO RUBATEX CORD 


Quality controlled, closed cellular Rubatex 
Cord helps insure lifetime accuracy of Brown 
ElectroniK Potentiometers. 


“An instrument door may be opened 
daily for 30 years; but the gasket should 
keep a tight seal to insure the accuracy 
of the instrument. We tested Rubatex 
Cord for several months before deciding 
to buy it. You can bet we wouldn’t have 
ordered it if we weren’t satisfied of its 
wearing qualities.” 


John A. Caldwell 

Chief Liaison Engineer 
Minneapolis-Honeywell Regulator Company 
Brown Instruments Division 

Philadelphia, Pa. 


Rubatex Cord is easily applied in strips which 
are fitted into grooves in the instrument casing. 
The closed cellular structure of Rubatex pre- 
vents any crimping at the corners— assurance 
of full effectiveness of the seal. 


This Brown ElectroniK Potenti- 
ometer is used for measure- 
ment and control of variables. 
Rubatex Neoprene Cord's 
lasting qualities, ability to 
stand up under wide varia- 
tions in temperatures, atmos- 
phere and usage make it ideal 
as gasketing. 


| RUBATEX DIVISION, Dept. B-1 


By buying Rubatex Closed 
Cellular Neoprene Cord in pre- 
cut lengths, Minneapolis- 
Honeywell Regulator Company, 
Brown Instruments Division, 
solved the problem of gas- 
keting case doors of their 
ElectroniK Potentiometers. 
They are now able to get the 
quality control they need— plus 
easier and swifter application. 


Rubatex Cord is also ideal as 
weather stripping, appliance 
and automotive gaskets and 
drum seals. Produced in con- 
tinuous lengths in 144” and 12” 
diameters. Can be supplied in 
polymers other than neoprene. 


RU BATE X 


CLOSED CELLULAR 


NEOPRENE CORD 


| GREAT AMERICAN INDUSTRIES, INC. 
Bedford, Virginia 


For full details and sample of the new 


Rubatex Closed Cellulor Neoprene Cord — 
print your nome in space below, attach to 
your compony letterhead ond mail to us. 


Send for 
Free Sample 


and 
full details 








PDC STAFFER studies a new type of 


accordion file. 


and finally, I would like the product 
to be habit forming.” 

The problem of the slick operator is 
a much more serious one. Some of 
these make a specialty of the confiden- 
tial disclosure. They send any idea that 
comes to their minds to a likely manu- 
facturer. If the manufacturer doesn’t 
send back a signed disclaimer of a 
confidential relationship or a_ binding 
agreement with the idea man, it is very 
probable that the courts will uphold 
the idea man’s right to compensation— 
if the idea is ever used. 
¢ Protection—Since many large corpo- 
rations realize they have no adequate 
protection against this type of confiden 
tial disclosure, they have approached 
PDC or similar services for help. They 
have even offered to pay for a list of 
frequent offenders. But PDC believes 
its function is strictly to work with 
clients to secure marketable ideas. 

For its clients, however, PDC can 
eliminate this legal hazard. It takes un- 
solicited ideas off his hands, handles all 
negotiations with the inventor. 

In 1953, PDC began operation as a 
subsidiary of the American Research & 
Development Corp. In 1955, PDC- 
with the assistance of Empire Resources 
Corp.—acquired all of its stock ARD had 
held and now operates independently. 
¢ Clients—Currently, PDC has 12 
clients under contract. They are 
American Optical Co.; Diamond Match 
Co.; Food Machinery & Chemical 
Corp.; Laconia Malleable Iron Co.; 
General Malleable Corp.; Hamilton 
Standard Div. of United Aircraft Co.; 
National Twist Drill & ‘Tool Co.; 
A. Stucki Co.; Kinsman Mfg. Co.; 
Barbour Stockwell Co.; Patent Button 
Co.; and Tyer Rubber Co. One of these 
manufacturers says that if PDC turns 
up just one good idea, it would more 
than justify the cost of the service. END 
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Building a 13-mile, dry-land roadbed across Great Salt 
Lake for the Southern Pacific railroad will be one of the 
greatest earth-moving jobs in history. To provide a foun- 
dation for the roadbed, a 25-million ton mountain of 
gravel will be dug from the hills of Utah, moved 2 miles 
by belt conveyors to the shore and dropped into the lake. 
Here is the story . . 


HEWITT-ROBINS 
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E’RE WORKING ON THE RAILROAD! 


onveyors Moving 25 Million Tons of Gravel 2 Miles from Hillside to Lakeside 


e next four years, the Morrison-Knudsen 
, will construct a 13-mile embankment, 
g existing shallow rock fill, across the 
lt Lake for the Southern Pacific railroad. 
)00,000 project will involve dredging 15 
bic yards of soft muck from the lake bot- 
replacing it with more than 25,000,000 
ravel for the roadbed foundation. 
anoramic view shows how gravel will be 
and moved from hillside to lakeside on a 
erials handling system completely de- 
d manufactured by Hewitt-Robins. 
‘lectric shovels will load gravel into a fleet 


of 35-ton capacity dump trucks for transportation 
to dumping trestles. After screening and crushing, 
the gravel rides downhill on a two-mile-long 
Hewitt-Robins belt conveyor system, which trav- 
els at speeds up to 850 feet per minute and delivers 
75,000 tons of gravel per day to a storage pile. 
Here, recovery conveyors load it into barges at a 
rate of 200 tons per minute. 

In terms of ton-miles-per-hour capacity, this 
Hewitt-Robins system surpasses any belt conveyor 
installation hitherto built. Some of the challenges 
of this enormous project and how they were met 
are outlined on the reverse side of this illustration. 


New rockfill roadbed to re- 
place old trestle will be carry- 
ing traffic by 1960 














MANUFACTURED 
AND DELIVERED 
BY 
HEWITT-ROBINS 


In LESS THAN 


SCREENING 
4,200 Tons of Gravel per Hour 









THS 
8 MON As the continuous line of 35-ton 
trucks unload at the dumping tres- 
tles, the gravel is screened and the 
oversize crushed. Accelerating con- 
veyors, running at 500 feet per min- 







ute, transfer gravel to the mainline 
conveyors which run at 850 feet per 
minute. The momentum thus pro- 
vided reduces wear and impact on 
the mainline system. 































These Are the Components sible to relocate screening stations as work- 27 SPEED REDUCTION oDRives — Mechani- for hig! 
ing faces are exhausted. cal power transmission equipment, manufac- tion be 
ot This Hewitt-Robins System tured by Hewitt- a 
13 CO-ORDINATED BELT CONVEYoRs — The Robins, assures trou- operatic 

3 HEAVY DUTV scALPuns— These rugged nature of the job and the physical conditions ble-free operation reduce 

Hewitt-Robins 6-ft. x 14-ft. vibrating at the site would not permit use of a single, and maximum effi- 

screens, with “decks” straight-line conveyor. Thus, the mainline ciency. The three MORE ° 
of high-carbon, heat- belts, each approximately 4,000 feet long, are mainline conveyors BELTIN 


treated steel, handle 
materials of all sizes 
and abrasive quali- 
ties. The vibrated 
frame is supported on 
heavy-duty coil 
springs to absorb 
full load impact and protect supporting 
structures against vibration. 





laid in a “dog-leg.”” This presented unique 
design problems at the transfer points be- 
cause enormous tonnages must change direc- 
tion at high speeds as they pass from one 
belt to another. 


6 ROBINTRONIC inDiIcATORS — Accurate, 
easily installed electronic units, designed by 
= Hewitt-Robins, are 








are equipped with 
special H-R patented 
drive mechanisms. 
During the conveyors’ long downhill glide, 
the drives not only act as a braking system, 
but generate enough electricity to serve the 
requirements of 4,000 average homes. 


MORE THAN 4,700 BELT CONVEYOR IDLERS 











important factors in — Hewitt-Robins handlec 

a the automation of idlers withstand the this H-! 

STRUCTURAL Desion— Hewitt-Robins engi- the 13 belt conveyors. punishment of carry- line of 

neers designed the entire system and solved Should trouble occur ing heavy loads of tension 

the difficult problems of providing a steel in the system, they abrasive material at by any 
structure for the screening stations that automatically bring high speeds in all 

could be progressively disassembled and re- equipment to a stop kinds of weather. 164-FO 

erected in integral units by a crane operating in the proper sequence and notify operators Idler rollers are dy- equippe 

from the truck runway. This makes it pos- of the location of the trouble. namically balanced mounte 


DESIGN ENGINEERING, MANUFACTURE, ERECTION AND SERVICE OF BULK MATERIALS HANDLING SYSTEMS - CONVEYOR BELTING AND MACHINERY - VIBRATING 








CONVEYING 


A Record 8,800 Ton-Miles-Per-Hour 


The speed of the mainline belts 
(850 feet per minute) is twice as 
fast as most conventional belt con- 
veyors now in use. This unusually 
high speed, and the length and ton- 


high speeds. Spring-mounted, anti-fric- 
1 bearings, rigid truss construction and 
e-shot lubrication” assure trouble-free 
ration, prevent excessive belt wear, and 
uce maintenance problems and expense. 


RE THAN 23,000 FEET OF CONVEYOR 
tino — Hewitt-Robins belting is built to 
take a beating... 
from exposure to 
temperature ex- 

4 tremes... from the 
WY cutting, gouging and 
\ tearing action of im- 
pact loads . . . and 
from the abrasive ac- 
tion of the material 
dled. Designed for heavy-duty service, 
;} H-R belting is a part of a broad product 
of fabric reinforced belts that include 
sion capacities higher than are produced 
any other manufacturer. 






-FOOT RADIAL sTacker—The stacker is 
ipped with a 54-inch-wide belt conveyor 
inted on a 164-foot radial boom. Hewitt- 


NG SCREENS AND EQUIPMENT - JONES POWER TRANSMISSION EQUIPMENT - INDUSTRIAL HOSE 


nage requirements of the system, 
distinguish it as a major milestone 
in the advance of belt conveyor 
technology, which Hewitt-Robins 
has paced for 65 years. 


Robins engineers designed it to store a 70- 
foot high pile of material over the two re- 
claiming tunnels. 


10 BELT FeEvERS — These 60-inch-wide, 
2,000 ton-per-hour belt feeders withdraw 
gravel from the 
stockpile and control 
the rate of delivery 
to barge loading con- 
veyors. Any three of 
the five feeders in 
each tunnel can be 
operated at one time. 
They eliminate surg- 
es and insure a constant flow of material at 
high speeds without spillage. 





TWO 72” WIDE DOCK COoNvevors — Fast- 
loading 500-foot-long Hewitt-Robins Dock 
Conveyors handle such a high volume of 
gravel that each 3,000-ton barge is filled in 
just 15 minutes. This continuous operation 
permits maximum utilization of barges—the 
biggest bottom-dump barges ever built. 


Gravel arrives at the lakefront in a 
steady stream, but barge loading is 
an intermittent operation, so the 
material must be stored in a surge 
pile. To load barges, the gravel is 
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ONVEYING 
8,800 Ton-Miles-Per-Hour 


STORAGE AND LOADING 
A 3,000-ton Barge Loaded in Only 15 Minutes 
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distinguish it as a major milestone 
in the advance of belt conveyor 
technology, which Hewitt-Robins 
has paced for 65 years. 


Gravel arrives at the lakefront in a 
steady stream, but barge loading is 
an intermittent operation, so the 
material must be stored in a surge 
pile. To load barges, the gravel is 


withdrawn by belt feeders located 
in two reclaiming tunnels beneath 
the surge pile. These feeders load 
two recovery conveyors at the rec- 
ord rate of 12,000 tons per hour. 
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Robins engineers designed it to store a 70- 
foot high pile of material over the two re- 
claiming tunnels. 


10 BELT FeeveEeRs — These 60-inch-wide, 
2,000 ton-per-hour belt feeders withdraw 
gravel from the 
stockpile and control 
the rate of delivery 
to barge loading con- 
veyors. Any three of 
the five feeders in 
each tunnel can be 
operated at one time. 
They eliminate surg- 
es and insure a constant flow of material at 
high speeds without spillage. 


TWO 72” wipe Dock conveyors — Fast- 
loading 500-foot-long Hewitt-Robins Dock 
Conveyors handle such a high volume of 
gravel that each 3,000-ton barge is filled in 
just 15 minutes. This continuous operation 
permits maximum utilization of barges—the 
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Two New Routes to Nuclear Power 
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Pennsylvania Power & Light Co.’s AEC’s experimental homogeneous reac- 
“single region’’ homogeneous reactor tor, a “double region” type, which uses 
will use a slurry of thorium and uranium uranium salt solution for fuel, surrounds 
in heavy water for fuel. PP&L believes core with thorium slurry. 

it is simpler than .. . 


Liquid Fuel Makes the Difference 


oe DAY OF DECISION is nearing for type that, up to now, hasn’t figured essentials all types have in common— 

one of the most ambitious—and con-_ much in plans for commercial nuclear fuel, a moderating agent (to curb the 

troversial—of U.S. industrial atomic power installations. The Atomic Energy speed of the neutrons and so create 

power projects: Pennsylvania Power & Commission has gone farther than any- extra reactions), and a coolant or heat 

Light Co.’s Pennsvlvania Advanced Re- one else so far in developing this tvpe. transfer agent. 

actor (PAR). Homogeneous reactors differ signif- In most existing types of reactors: 
What’s new about PAR is that it will cantly from other designs. For a com ¢ The fuel elements are solid. 

be a homogeneous reactor—a radical parison, it’s simplest to look at three ¢ Moderators—water or graphite— 
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ALLOY SLINGS! 
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Yi TAYLOR 
' uses 


GAMMA RAY 
QUALITY CONTROL 
on master, joiner 
and end links... 


CONTROLLED- 
ATMOSPHERE 
HEAT-TREATING 


on popular chain sizes 


New, patented 


°) +Tavco 
(U 


HOOKS! 


Pat. No. 2,646,306—7/21/53 


Famous TM factory 
made Alloy Sling 
Chains are tougher— 
and safer! The use of 
Gamma Ray assures 
flawless, trouble-free 
welds on master, joiner 
and end links. This, in 
addition to our rigid 
standards...Controlled- 
Atmosphere Heat- 
Treating of popular 
sizes .. . patented wwe 
Hooks and other supe- 
rior production tech- 
niques, makes TM fac- 
tory made Alioy Slings 
a better buy! 


Call your INDUSTRIAL 
DISTRIBUTOR today! 


&.G. TAYLOR CHAIN CO., Inc. 
Hommond, ind. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


AYLOR Or MaDe 
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TESTING components for homogeneous atomic reactor, Westinghouse technician puts 
pipe network through its paces by circulating fuel mixtures. 


are separate from the solid fuel, often 
surrounding it. 

e The heat transfer system utilizes 
liquid or gas. 

In a homogeneous reactor: 

¢ Fuel is* liquid—either a solution 
of uranium salts or a slurry (thin mix- 
ture) of insoluble uranium compounds. 

¢ This means that the moderator 
and fuel are all mixed up together. 

e Since this is the case, the mix- 
ture serves as its own coolant. It can 
be pumped directly between the reactor 
core and a heat exchanger or steam gen- 
erator. 

e Ace—Still another difference between 
the types gives a homogeneous reactor 
its biggest advantage: 

e In solid fuel reactors, the fuel 
eventually becomes exhausted or con- 
taminated and has to be purified— 
chemically or metallurgically. ‘This gen- 
erally requires shutting down the power 
unit and transporting the intensely 
radioactive material to a processing 
plant. Both chores are expensive. 

¢ In homogeneous reactors, how- 
ever, fuel can be siphoned off bit by bit 
for continuous chemical processing— 
while the reactor is operating. Liquid 
fuel is a lot simpler to handle and proc- 
ess than solid, anyway. The prospect of 
this cheaper processing of fuel is a major 
inducement for Pennsylvania Power & 
Light to bet on a homogeneous type. 


Under the Gun 


PP&L and its prime contractor for 
this job, Westinghouse Electric Corp., 
already have spent about two years try- 
ing to prove the technical and economic 
feasibility of their proposed plant. Now 
time is ey in on them. The pressure 
is coming from two sources—power 
needs and politics. 

First, by 1962 PP&L must have addi- 


tional electric generating capacity about 
equivalent to the 150,000 kw. PAR 
would produce for its eastern Pennsyl- 
vania service area. That means PAR, 
which would take four years to build, 
must be started early next year—or 
PP&L must start planning a conven- 
tional generating plant. 

Perhaps even more urgent are the 
political pressures. Thee homogeneous 
reactor is so promising that critics of the 
present U.S. atomic program have been 
clamoring for the government to build 
a large-scale homogeneous power reactor. 
And _ recently (BW —Dec.22’56,p32) 
Atomic Energy Commission Chmn. 
Lewis Strauss warned that AEC would 
build such a plant if industry did not 
undertake to get one into operation by 
1962. 
¢ Hurdles—Yet the 105 Westinghouse 
and PP&L staffers working full time on 
PAR still have to solve many knotty 
technological problems before they can 
design the reactor. And, until materials 
and components are settled upon, cost 
estimates are mere educated guesses. 

But the PAR staffers are confident 
they can meet all the deadlines. Already, 
they have worked out answers to tech- 
nical problems that looked imponder- 
able two years ago. They are sure they 
can come up with designs and cost esti- 
mates by the end of this year, or there- 
abouts, then get a reactor built by 1962 
if PP&L feels the cost is right. 
¢ Federal Aid—Help on the costs prob- 
ably will be available from the govern- 
ment. Strauss promised that AEC would 
help with the research and development 
costs of such a plant, provide nuclear 
fuel without charge for five years, and 
perform research and development work 
in AEC labs at reduced rates 

PP&L spokesmen admit they are “ir 
terested” in the Strauss proposa 
Chances are it will await more definite 
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Like father, like son... 
BUT NO HARM DONE! 


What can a mother do when her refrigera- protected surfaces without a trace or mark, 


tor bears the mark of her son’s recent snack In addition to superior stain resistance, 


or when her dryer has been used as a sand- Nu Pon* primers and NuBELite* enamels pro- 

wich counter by Dad? vide tough, flexible films that resist damage 
There’s no harm done, however, when from abrasion, impact and corrosion. 

her appliances are finished with Glidden All Nusevire formulas can be varied to 

Nuse ite, “the boy- and man-proof finish.” stress the resistance qualities required by 

Spilled tomato juice, sticky jelly and other your product. Write for complete infor- 


staining agents wipe easily from NUBELITE- _—mation and finish data. 
*A Glidden Trade-Mark 


av ALiT Y The Glidden Company, Industrial Finishes Division, 900 Union 
Commerce Building, Cleveland 14, Ohio. Sales Offices and 
Factories: San Francisco, Los Angeles, Chicago (Nubian Division — 
1855 N. Leclaire Avenue), Minneapolis, St. Louis, New Orleans, 
Cleveland, Atlanta, Reading. Canada: Toronto and Montreal. 
PRODU 


industrial Finishes for Every Product 





PORTAL to 


Canada’s amazing _ industrial 


growth and increasing pros- 
perity occupy the attention of 


waelaleMlalelhtial-Litirs 


Gateway to Eastern Canada 

keystone to South 
American, Caribbean and Mid- 
dle East shipping routes with 


Evropean 


fuel, power, water, raw mater- 
ials, paved highways and ice 
free ports close to plant sites 

Nova Scotia offers specific ad- 


vantages to industrialists. 


May we help you plan your 
new or expanding manufactur- 


ing and marketing operations? 


Write in strictest 


DEPARTMENT 
OF TRADE AND INDUSTRY 


HALIFAX NOVA SCOTIA 


confidence to 


Hon. E. A. Manson — Minister 
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cost estimates before making a final 
decision. 

* How Much?—Neither Westinghouse 
nor PP&L will discuss prospective costs 
of PAR at this point. Their only esti- 
mates so far had to include guesses 
about some components that had not 
even been designed. 

But construction costs are bound to 
run high. They always do for the first 
large-scale reactor of any type. In this 
cdse, they may be even higher because 
the homogeneous reactor requires more 
supplementary equipment of exotic de- 
sign than most other types. 

Operating costs may run high, too, 
because new techniques of maintenance, 
fuel handling, and the like are involved. 
But these considerations may be out- 
weighed by the bright prospect of cheap 
fuel and reduced cost of processing used 
fuel. 
¢ Experiments—Testing of materials 
and components has accounted for most 
of the $3-million Westinghouse and 
PP&L already have poured into PAR. 
Test loops (picture, page 104) have 
been set up in the Westinghouse com- 
mercial atomic power iaboratory in Pitts- 
burgh. In these, fuel mixtures are run 
through pipes, pumps, and valves of the 
type required for a reactor at various 
temperatures and pressures. Such ex- 
periments determine what types of fuel 
mixes perform best, as well as what 
equipment holds up most satisfactorily. 


ll. AEC’s Different Avenue 
AEC helped PAR get off the ground 


by making available its own extensive 
data on homogeneous reactors—the 
commission's Oak Ridge National Labo- 
ratory has been concentrating on this 
type since 1950. 
¢ Two Roads—AEC scientists at Oak 
Ridge and the PAR staff at Pittsburgh, 
however, are actually concentrating ef- 
forts on radically different reactors. 
lhe big push at Oak Ridge is behind 
what is termed a two-region reactor. 
This is fueled by a heavy solution of 
uranyl sulfate in heavy water. Around 
the reactor core—where this fuel fissions 
will be a “blanket,” consisting of thor- 
ium slurry in” a container. Neutrons 
from the fissioning uranium fuel will 
convert part of the thorium in the 
“blanket” to U-233, which also is a 
fissionable material. So the reactor will 
create new fuel as it generates power. 
lhe PAR team is working on a single- 
region reactor. This will employ a mix- 
ture—actually a slurry because an in- 
soluble form of thorium is being used— 
of uranium, thorium, and heavy water 
in the core. Some of the thorium will 
be converted in this reactor, too. Oak 
Ridge, of course, is doing some work 
on this type of reactor, but it has built 
two small two-region reactors and is 
concentrating on that design. 


AEC scientists prefer the two-region 
design because it gives more promise 
of “breeding’’—that is, producing more 
fuel than it consumes. To the PAR 
team, however, the single region 
scheme looked simpler to build and op- 
erate. Besides, work on a second design 
would give PP&L a choice when oper- 
ating and cost data became available. 
¢ PAR Goals—The approach is differ- 
ent, too. From the start, PP&L wanted 
a plant by 1962. So the PAR groups 
set January, 1958, as a target date for 
starting construction. Construction and 
testing of the plant would take a mini- 
mum of four years, it was estimated. 

That left no time for building and ex- 
perimenting with small pilot reactors. 
Instead, test loops were set up to simu- 
late reactor operating conditions. Tests 
of materials and equipment under ta- 
diation will come later. 

So separate groups of engineers and 
technicians went to work on fuel de- 
velopment, on component design, on 
plant maintenance techniques. Progress 
by each of these groups is continually 
reported to the PAR staff director, 
Westinghouse’s Woodrow E. Johnson, 
who sees to it that each task force 
knows what the other is doing. 
¢ Corrosion Problem—One advantage 
ot the single region reactor decided upon 
by PAR is that it gets away from uranyl 
sulfate solutions, which are highly cor- 
rosive in the concentrations required for 
efficient operation. But the Pittsburgh 
group was shocked at their early tests 
of slurries. The thorium oxide, while 
not so corrosive, chewed up pumps and 
tubing of both stainless steel and ti- 
tanium by its erosive effect. 

Then Johnson and his staff made a 
discovery. The slurry was not nearly so 
erosive after a certain amount of pump- 
ing at high temperatures and pressures. 
The jagged particles of thorium oxide, 
which chewed away at the container, 
became smaller and rounded—and vir- 
tually harmless. 

“This appeared to be an impossible 
problem at the start,” Johnson recalls. 
“But we ended up with a slurry that is 
little or no more corrosive than water. 
And we've been handling water cor- 
rosion successfully for ye-rs now.” 


Ill. Colleagues in Atoms 


Union Carbide Nuclear Co. has be- 
come a partner in the project to work 
on the chemical processing portion. 

Stone & Webster Engineering Corp. 
is planning the plant layout and making 
the cost estimates for the entire job. 
Other firms are making design studies 
for the huge pressure vessel and for 
other components not to be supplied by 
Westinghouse. 
¢ Money Troubles—Costs, of course, 
are a major concern throughout the 
project. Any large reactor is costly, 
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UNIQUE COPPERPLY'* 


® National-Standard Copperply is unique because its 
heavy copper jacket is bonded to a steel wire core by a 
continuous electroplating process. This results in precise 
concentricity and permits closely controlled coating thick- 
ness. It also permits the use of core steels in a wide 
range of analyses. 

The coating is so uniform and the bond so permanent 
that Copperply can be twisted, bent, flattened, stranded, 
woven or even roll-threaded without the slightest danger 
of rupturing the coating or otherwise exposing the core. 
Thus Copperply’s extreme uniformity and permanence 


NATIONAL 
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WIRE... unique advantages! 


mean prolonged service life and maximum protection 
against rust, regardless of forming or service requirements. 


The uses for this unique new wire are many. They range 
from high strength communications line and electronic 
applications to wire for non-rust masonry ties and deco- 
rative jewelry chain—wherever the combined qualities of 
copper and steel can work to advantage. 


Name the use you have in mind and let National- 
Standard help you work out details. It’s part of our 
unusual service. 


STANDARD 


OIVISIONS: NATIONAL -STANDARD, Niles, Mich.; tire wire, stainiess, music spring and plated wires + WORCESTER WIRE WORKS, Worcester, Mase.; high and /ow carbon specialty wires 


WAGNER LITHO MACHINERY, Secaucus, N. J.; metal decorating equipment + ATHENIA STEEL, Clifton, NM. J.; Mal, high carbon spring steels + REYNOLDS WIRG, Dixon, UI.; industria! wire cloth 
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T0 BUY 
LIGHTLY 


@ @ @ To those entrusted with 
the purchase of power generating 
and distribution equipment — in- 
volving large sums of money — 
rests the responsibility of evalu- 
ating the relative merits of various 
proposals on the basis of depend- 
ability, performance, operating 
efficiency, maintenance and life. 
Combine all these factors with low 
initial cost... and a true evalua- 
tion will reveal that Brown Boveri 
equipment represents the best value. 


You, too, can profit by the experi- 
ence of the in- 
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compared with conventional power 
equipment. The homogeneous reactor 
is no exception. It requires many cir- 
cuits of costly pipes and valves to feed 
fresh fuel to the reactor, to remove 
spent fuel, to return reprocessed fuel 
and the like. In fact, the primary loop, 
from core to steam generators, is actually 
four circuits, any of which can be shut 
down for maintenance without affecting 
the others. Blueprints look like a plumb- 
er’s nightmare. 

Costs can be decisive on actual con- 
struction. But there is a calm assur- 
ance among PAR staffers, both that 
their reactor will get built—by 1962— 
despite the cost problem, and that their 
design will win out. In any case, PP&L 
is insuring itself by close study of both 
the PAR type and the two-region reactor 
under development at Oak Ridge—on 
which it could always fall ‘back, if 
necessary. 





PRODUCTION BRIEFS 





A butyl mbber plant, the first to be 
built since the war, will go up for 
Petroleum Chemicals, Inc., at Lake 
Charles, La. The $17-million plant 
will produce 30,000 tons of butyl a 
vear, under license from Standard Oil 
Co. of New Jersey. Raw material needs 
will be supplied from the hydrocarbon 
streams of the Lake Charles refineries 
of Cities Service and Continental Oil— 
joint owners of P.C.I. 

+ 
Towing oil in huge plastic bags is be- 
ing boomed as an answer to Great 
Britain's present oil shortage. The 
tube-like bags—30 ft. in diameter and 
600 ft. long—would be pulled by ships 
and would transport 9,000 tons of oil. 
Rolled up, the plastic-covered nylon 
bags would weigh about 20 tons. Cost 
would run between $165,000 and $275.,- 
000. Feasibility of the scheme has 
been confirmed by rough-sea model 
tests at England’s National Physical 
Laboratory. 

° 
Atomic radiation may provide an easy 
and unexpected way to clean ship bot- 
toms of the marine growths that ac- 
cumulate over the long months between 
dry-docking. Ship captains in the 
vicinity of the Bikini atom bomb tests 
report the underwater growths disap- 
peared overnight—“leaving their hulls 
smooth as a baby’s bottom”—following 
the atomic blasts. 

e 
A giant newsprint machine—termed the 
world’s speediest—has been started up 
at Bowaters Southern Paper Corp.'s 
plant at Calhoun, Tenn. Work is 
scheduled to begin on yet another 
machine, which will bring total invest- 
ment at the plant to $116-million. 











The Apsco Dandy Super-10 pencil 
sharpener combines the ultimate in 
beauty, efficiency and economy. 
Now available in your choice 
of five decorator colors to 

enhance modern _ 
and furniture decor.. 
re more than ever... 


Los Angeles, Calif. 
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you have specialized services 
to offer to the Business Execu- 
tives of America such as: 


Market Research 
Management Engineering 
Labor Relations 
Personnel Analysis 
Industrial Research 
Industrial Designing 
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Patenting 
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Ford Retools “Last-Word’ Plant 


Only five years ago, Ford Motor 
Co.’s engine factory in Cleve- 
land was the big news in auto- 
mation. Today, the auto maker 
is moving in new equipment to 
replace the tools of 1951. 


HE ENGINEER'S dream of a fully auto 
j toutwg factory completely empty of 
workers will probably always be a mi 
Even if production tasks become 
fully automatic and all operations move 
to a control room, the factory floor 
will still be swarming with men—engi- 
technicians, bosses—looking for 
way to build the same old 


rage. 


necrs, 
an Casiecr 
mousetrap. 
¢ Case History—Ford Motor Co.’s En- 
gine Plant No. 1 in Cleveland is a 
shining example of this kind of prog- 
This plant is only five years old. 
When it started up in September, 1951, 
it was the most talked-about factory 
in the country. Its machines—that per- 
formed dozens of operations automati- 
cally, turning the engine blocks over 
and shifting them around as needed— 
made this production line the last word 
in mechanization. 

This machinery is now moving out 
of the factory in wholesale lots. Three 
months from now, the engine plant 
should again be in full production— 
with what is today’s last word in equip 
ment. Three-fourths of the plant’s 
original machinery is being moved out 
to make this switch possible. The re- 
maining equipment will be so modified 
that its resemblance to the original will 
be almost coincidental. 

Ford has never said what the original 
equipment cost—or how much it saved 
them. But engineers who have had a 
close-up guess about $30-million. What- 
ever its cost, it has paid its own way 
more than a couple of times over—or 
Ford would not have been willing to 
spend about the same amount all over 
again five vears later. 
¢ Why Switch?—Essentially, the new 
production machinery will do what the 
old did—manufacture engines. But it 
will do it better, with less effort, and 
important of all, with even less 
manpower. These are, of course, the 
standard reasons for buying new ma- 
chinery. But switching over the entire 
production line every five years writes 
new rules for the game. If this keeps 
up, Detroit will be changing produc 
tion lines almost as often as models. 

Ford has another reason for retooling. 
Up until now its Engine Plant No. 7 
turned out both 6-cvlinder and 8-cyl 
inder engines at the rate of about 2,200 


ress. 





most 
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that guided dozens of operations on production 
line give way to new, better mechanical monster. 


OBSOLETE CONTROLS 
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is shuttled to an adjoining engine plant. About 
three-fourths of original machinery, is doomed. 


TRANSFER MACHINE 
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Get Your Letters | 


Done Faster, 
More Accurately 


Here is the first improvement in shorthand notebooks in 20 years. 
It is designed to save a stenographer’s time and help increase her accuracy! 


it spelis! No more time wasted looking up words in clumsy dictionaries. 
The 500 most often misspelled words in a business office are at her 
finger tips — on the cover of the “‘500’’ Notebook. 


it hyphenates! The words are divided to show where to hyphenate 
when necessary. 


Spacing is wider! 214 lines to the inch for faster note taking. It’s easier 
to make changes, too. 


Smooth paper surface designed for “‘quick-glide’’ note taking. 


Cool, green Eye-Ease paper helps prevent eyestrain and fatigue that 
leads to careless errors. 


Here’s a simple, easy way to promote efficiency in your office . . . save 
stenographers’ time . . . help them do a better job. Tests already indicate 
that this will be U. S. A.’s favorite steno book. Pick up the phone and 
say “I'll have a supply of National’s ‘500’ Notebooks” to your 

National Stationer. National Blank Book Company, Holyoke, Mass. 


See Your 
NATIONAL BLANK BOOK 


STATIONER 
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each a day. Now the company will use 
the plant to manufacture nothing but 
8-cylinder passenger car, police car, and 
Thunderbird engines. Over-all produc- 
tion rate for the “‘re-automated” fac- 
tory will actually total about the same 
—4,400 units per day. But because of 
the higher value of 8-cylinder engines, 
the value of the plant’s output will 
show a considerable bookkeeping gain. 
¢ Ever-Changing—The way in which 
an in-place production line spawns a 
new one is described this way by a Ford 
engineer: “We have watched and 
studied the first highly automated plant 
for five years, and during that time, we 
have seen innumerable instances where 
its smooth operation could be made 
even smoother.” These engineers would 
then go back to the labs to refine or 
shortcut operations that a few months 
ago liad been considered the peak of 
perfection. Goal of the new production 
facilities is to have the equipment so 
efficient and precise that every engine 
coming off the production line is 100% 
in balance, or it is sidetracked en 
route. 

Ford plans to get some additional 
mileage out of the obsolete machinery. 
It fs being shuttled to the adjoining 
Engine Plant No. 2 where it will be 
used to produce 6-cylinder passenger car 
and commercial engines, 8-cylinder 
heavy duty truck engines and some 8- 
cylinder passenger car engines. But 
Ray H. Sullivan, Ford vice-president 
responsible for this retooling, thinks 
Engine Plant No. 1's original equip- 
ment has about had it. It will not be 
useful much longer, he says, since more 
modern equipment is already poking its 
head out of the drafting room and test 
lab. 

Ford’s engine requirements are or 
will be met by four plants—Cleveland’s 
two plants, the Dearborn engine piant, 
and a new plant at Lima, Ohio. The 
Dearborn plant produces 8-cylinder en- 
gines, while the new Lima plant will 
produce only engines for the com- 
pany’s Mercury, Edsel, Lincoln, and 
Continental. 
¢ Expansion-Minded—With the com- 
pletion of the retooling of Engine Plant 
No. l—now well along—and its new 
assembly plant at Lorain (Ohio) almost 
ready, Ford will have achieved its 
latest expansion target. This includes 
expansion of the Walton Hills (Cleve- 
land) Stamping Plant, a 70,000-sq. ft. 
addition to the Cleveland Foundry with 
new equipment; full utilization of En- 
gine Plant No. 2; and construction of 
the Lima Engine Plant. 

Spending around $30-million for just 
retooling a plant, which is more than 
many industries spend for new plants, 
does not loom so large when you re- 
member that Ford has earmarked $710- 
million for expansion and retooling ex- 
penses this year alone. END 
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fo bring air travel closer to home and business 


The ergine that introduced the modern era of air travel — 
the Curtiss-Wright Cyclone 9 — is now bringing it to your 
city doorstep. New helicopter airlines are speeding 
connections between airport and city, solving the most 
frustrating problem of travel by air. 


Big helicopters like the Sikorsky S-58 — powered by a 
specially engineered version of the Cyclone 9 — today 
run on regular schedules city-to-city and airport-to-airport. 
Carrying as many as a dozen passengers and their baggage 
at high speeds, helicopters can land on postage-stamp 
heliports or an office roof. 


For the military services, the Cyclone 9 has increased 
the altitude-performance, range and lift capacity of the 
The 1525-horsepower Cyclone 9 — helicopter — providing for greater ground force striking 
world’s best-proven engine —has the power, more effective rescue and supply. 
performance-dependability essential 
to single-engine helicopter operation. 


Cyclone 9s by 


WRIGHT AERONAUTICAL DIVISION 


ett Sut ory Epo BURTISS-WRIGHT @ 


CORPORATION + WOOD-RIDGE, N. J. 
Divisions and Wholly Owned Subsidiaries of Curtiss-Wright Corporation: 


Wericut Agronauticat Drvision, Wood-Ridge, N. J. * Proreiien Division, Caidwell, N. J. * Prastics Division, Quehanna, Pe. * Execraonics Division, Carlstadt, N. J. 
Merats Processinc Division, Buffalo, N. ¥. © Srectacties Division, Wood-Ridge, N. J. * Utica-Beno Conronation, Utica, Mich. * Exvoat Division, New York, WN. Y. 
Carowet, Warcnt Division, Caldwell, N. J. © Arnornysics Devetorment Corporation, Santa Barbara, Calif. * Reseancn Division, Clifton, N. J. & Quehanae, Pa. 
Inpustatuat ano Screntivic Prooucrs Division, Caldwell, N. J. * Cuntiss-Wacut Evrora, N. F., Amsterdam, The Netherlands * Tunsomoton Division, Princeton, N. J. 
Marquette Metat Paropucts Division, Cleveland, Ohio * Cuntiss-Waicut or Canava Lrv., Montreal, Canada * Prorutsion Reseancn Conronation, Santa Monica, Calif. 
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With credit tight, corpo- 
rate treasurers are trying 
all sorts of stunts to avoid 
borrowing, to smooth out 
the tides of cash flow into 
and out of their coffers. 
Their aim: to speed up in- 
come, slow down outgo, cut 
taxes. Here are some details 
pee 
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Making Money Work Harder 


Credit is costly and hard to get. So, 
if your company has money, your treas- 
urer can be excused for wanting to lock 
it all up in the strongbox—perhaps not 
so literally as in the cartoon above, but 
at least by conserving it for the com- 
pany’s most urgent operating needs. 

In days of easier credit, companies 
could count on low-interest bank loans 
to tide them over unforeseen demands; 
if they felt they needed cash for the 
longer term, the bond market was 
ready to provide it. Neither source of 
working capital is so readily available 
nowadays on terms the companies are 
eager to accept. 

This puts a premium on getting more 
mileage out of the dollars that are al- 
ready flowing through the company. 


112 Management 


Some of the smartest money operators 
in the country are being well paid to 


advise giant corporations on how best 


to conserve cash, and businesses of all 
sizes are studying every angle. 
¢ Two Fundamentals—susiness WEEK 
reporters talked with dozens of cor- 
porate treasurers to find out what they 
are doing about the problem. They 
found wide agreement that companies 
must do two basic things: 

¢ They must analyze their own 
cash flow so as to be able to forecast it 
accurately. 

¢ They must make special arrange- 
ments to have cash on hand to meet 
their bills without borrowing. 

It’s clear from statistics that this 

kind of liquidity doesn’t just happen 


these days. Corporate holdings of cash 
and government bonds are down to 
about 46% of current liability, com- 
pared with 53.6% a year ago. This is 
an average figure. In many instances, 
it is actually lower, and this worries 
many businessmen. It might be jacked 
up, they think, by skillful management 
or—through necessity—companies may 
have to learn to live with a lower de- 
gree of liquidity than they have been 
accustomed to. 


|. Finding Out What's What 


Cash flow forecasts are the starting 
point for most company treasurers in 
facing their money problems (BW— 
Apr.28’56,p46). But they must be de- 
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Are your best employees getting away from you? 
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THE GROUP INSURANCE you employers offer can help 
you keep your best employees working for you. Of course, 
you must tell your story well and often, in a personal way. 
B. E. U. can make the telling easier for you. 


8. &. U. means Better Employee Understanding of group 
benefits. When your people understand exactly what their 
group benefits will do for them, and they are brought reg- 
ularly and pleasantly to their attention, they feel more 


= | CONNECTICUT GENERAL 


secure and work better, too. You benefit and so do they. 


B. €. UV. could mean a lot to you...and to your employees. 
Ask your insurance man about it or write Connecticut 
General Life Insurance Company, Hartford 15. 


The Charles E. Hires Co., The Johns Hopkins University 
and United Air Lines, Inc. all have individually developed 
Connecticut General plans of group insurance. 


GROUP INSURANCE 
PENSION PLANS 
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PLANT 
LOCATION 
FACTS 


Pin-pointing 
your markets . . . 
present and potential 


New York State is the world’s 
greatest market. And it is ad- 
jacent to other major markets. 

If being close to your markets 
is a major factor in your plant site 
analysis, you will want complete 
marketing facts on which to base 
your locational decision. Supply- 
ing such facts is our business. 

For consumer goods, we will 
provide the data with which you 
can appraise markets that can be 
reached competitively from any 
specific location in New York 
State. If your customers are in- 
dustrial, we will provide you with 
summaries of types, size and dis- 
tribution of the industries in which 
you are interested within the New 
York State marketing area. 

Markets won’t be your only 
problem in deciding on a new 
plant location. You will want com- 
plete facts on labor, water, avail- 
able sites or buildings, power, fuel, 
transportation and raw materials. 
And you will want information on 
these as they apply to the success- 
ful operation of a specific plant. 


A tailor-made report 


Any or all of the factors import- 
ant to your consideration will be 
covered in a confidential report to 
you—tailored to your needs. It 
will be prepared by a professional 
and experienced staff to cover 
either New York State locations 
of your choice, or, if you wish, 
sites which we will select on the 
basis of your needs. 


Our booklet, ‘Industrial Location 
Services,”’ explains what we can do 
for you. To get your free copy, write 
me at the New York State Depart- 
ment of Commerce, Room 554, 
112 State Street, Albany 7, N. Y. 


EDWARD T. DICKINSON 
COMMISSIONER OF COMMERCE 
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. . . cash flow forecasts 
must be detailed and, above 
all, honest .. .” 
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tailed and, above all, accurate and 
honest. 

It takes at least a year, says one ex- 
perienced treasurer, to get executives to 
leam the importance of accuracy in 
forecasts. “At first,” he says, “they tend 
to get cute. They predict less volume 
than they actually expect, so they'll 
look good at the end of the year.” 
This, he adds, defeats the purpose of 
the forecasts. 

In one big company, for example, a 
divisional sales department predicted 
sales of 10,000 units last year, its first 
vear under cash flow forecasting. The 
treasurer planned for a volume slightly 
higher than 10,000 units, but by mid- 
year most of the money he had ticketed 
for that division’s needs had been com- 
mitted. The division people then coyly 
admitted they had been shooting all 
along for sales of 18,000 units. Even- 
tually the higher sales would produce 
a nice return flow of cash, but in the 
short run they tied up money. After 
the frantic treasurer had run to the 
banks, hat in hand, he had a long talk 
with the division executives. They 
now have religion, he says. 


ll. Putting Cash to Work 


One step that many companies can 
take is to reduce the friction in their 
cash flow, to put drone dollars to work. 
rhe practice of maintaining accounts 
in a lot of banks, for example, neu- 
tralizes some cash—each account must 
maintain a balance, and these mini- 
mums add up. 

A New York executive whose com 
pany is still fat with cash says that, if 
his company should need more work- 
ing capital, his first step would be to 
cut down the number of bank ac- 
counts. 

“For years,” he says, “in order to 

make friends and influence people, 
we've kept a great number of balances 
in banks all over the country. Many 
are virtually dormant.” After trimming 
the list to the accounts his company 
really needs, his next step would be to 
cash government securities. 
e Credit Lines—At the same time, a 
company has to keep substantial bal- 
ances in banks from which it borrows. 
These days, a bank is likely to want its 
loan customers to keep on deposit 
around 20% of borrowings, or even 
20% of a total line of credit even 
though not entirely exercised. 

In today’s money market, at the same 
time, a company may have to seek 


loans from banks outside its usual 
credit orbit, so it can’t slam too many 
doors. 

¢ Pooling Funds—Some companies, 
especially the big ones, find they can 
use their funds more fully and more 
flexibly if they cut down on the num- 
ber of separate corporations of division 
status. American Radiator & Standard 
Sanitary Corp., for example, in the past 
two years has boiled six corporate di- 
visions down to the parent company 
plus one corporate division. It says 
this move has released a lot of money. 

Each division used to generate and 
hold a lot of cash. These funds can 
now go to a central account, can be 
shifted around as occasion demands. 
“We used to operate with cash at 
about 10% of sales,” says an officer. 
“Now it’s between 5% and 6% and 
could go lower.” 

General Electric Corp., which claims 
just about the tightest money control 
in U.S. industry, last year merged its 
distributing corporation with the 
parent company, estimating that this 
move freed $10-million which it had, 
in effect, been using to pay itself. GE 
did more than $4-billion in business 
last year with about $60-million of cold 
cash—less than the cash it formerly 
maintained in a year when sales ran to 
$2.3-billion. 

GE keeps from three to six plant ac- 
counts in one bank. Each plant has a 
peak demand at a different time, so 
the amount on deposit can remain at 
a stable minimum. Transfers to pay- 
roll accounts at outlying banks are 
made at the last minute. 

Armstrong Cork Co. likes to keep 
accounts in more than 90 banks, be- 
cause of its widespread operations. But 
it keeps them to a minimum, using a 
floating balance among the accounts, 
taking from one and adding to another 
only as peaks of demand build up. 


lll. Speeding the Income 


Another way companies can build up 
the cash in their tills is to get their 
receivables faster from their customers. 

This can sometimes be done by sheer 
physical means: 

e By picking up checks from large 
customers (such as the government) by 
special messenger and using telegraph 
or teletypewriter to get them credited. 

e By speeding up deliveries, per- 
haps by using air freight or truck, so 
vou get paid sooner. 

¢ By making use of regional pay- 
ment plans like that of Bank of 
America in California. Customers send 
all checks to a central post office box 
in their region; the bank picks them 
up and telegraphs the total credit to 
the depositor’s main account. ‘The 
bank says this plan enabled one good- 
sized electrical appliance manufacturer 
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New handwriting on the sky challenges nation’s Specialty Steel producers 
Upper atmosphere trails from V-2 rockets were called “frozen lightning” 
by the Germans. Soon our own skies will be criss-crossed with frozen lightning 
from Mach 4-5 aircraft now under development. At 3,000 mph, thermal 
problems are multiplied by two kinds of heating — aerodynamic outside 
and engine operation inside. Engine builders, airframe and fastener 
manufacturers and forging shops are seeking the answers from Carpenter. 
For on this frontier, everything that Carpenter stands for comes into 

play. Consistent quality and uniformity . . . improved forgeability .. . 
better finishes . . . easier fabrication and advanced research. Little wonder 
that all America looks with keen interest at what Carpenter is doing today . . 
for tomorrow. The Carpenter Steel Company, 140 W. Bern St., Reading, Pa. 


[arpenter a1 


Specialty tool, alloy and stainless steels for critical applications 











opportunities for profitable operations 

how leading companies are meeting 

al problems of this field; what current 

onditions imply for American business— 

ed by business leaders both from this 
and abroad In- 
les staffing and control- 
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whether to license, 
neers 
od foreign 
ation Based on 
26th National Business Con- 
ference, Harvard Bus. Sch., 
Ed. by Dan H. Fenn, Jr. 
Asst. Ed., Harvard Bus. 
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HOW TO MAKE YOUR 
SALES PRESENTATION SELL MORE 


Just Published. 
your sales presentation, following a pat- 


Shows how to analyze and im- 


n successfully used and taught to others by 
author Covers the three elements im- 
ant when in the presence of the customer— 
vhat to do 

ect to do 


and what to ask the 
Shows how to handle these 
parte of the interview and integrate them 

ike the presentation most effective In- 
ilies hundreds of practical suggestions based 
or leas other salesmen have found effective. 
By Bd J. Hegarty, Saies Consultant, formerly 
Dir., Training Serv., Elec. Appl. Div., Westing- 


house, 310 pages, $4.95 





PUBLIC RELATIONS IDEAS 
IN ACTION 


A treasury of more than 500 
relations programs and tech- 
niques Use it to find ideas for various PR 


Just Published. 
tested pub 

objectives with industrial, commercial, profes- 
nal, or non-profit groups. Presents in detail 
) projects, described by the men who origin- 
Also, over 450 
other projects are reported in paragraph form. 
Indexed #0 you « 


ated and used them successfully 


an find ideas either for partic- 
ular types of of PR projects or to reach a par- 
t ular public investors, employ ees, consumers, 
et By Allen H. Center, Dir., Public Kela., 
Motorola, Inc. 336 pages, $5.00 


READING 
IMPROVEMENT for ADULTS 


Speed your reading 300 more words a 
minute—remember what you read better. 
Famous NYU Reading Institute technique 
now in this book. Includes clear instruc- 
tions, speed-up practices, progress checks— 
complete tested training. Gives you valu- 
able business and persona! ability. 

By P. D. Leedy. 456 pp., $5.95 
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FREE EXAMINATION COUPON 


McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., Dept. BW-2-9 
327 W. 4ist St., New York 36, N. Y. 
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Send me book(s 
al —: on 


| checked below for 10 days’ free 

m approval In 10 days 1 will remit 

iz . keep, plus few cents for delivery 

ta, ane urn unwanted bookis) postpaid (We 

1; pay costs If you remit with this coupon—same 

| turn privilege 

| Fenn--Mgt. Guide to Overseas Oper., $4.50 
Hegarty Make Your Sales Presentations 

| Sell More, $4.95 
Cente Public Rela. Ideas in Action, $5.00 

| Leedy— Reading Impr. for Adults, $5.95 
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. . . Many treasurers are 
turning to selling their 
accounts receivable . . .” 
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to free $300,000 in its over-all balance 
last year. 

¢ Policing Receivables—Faster turn- 
over of money is equivalent in many 
ways to laying hands on more money, 
treasurers say. That’s why so many 
comp¢hies, large and small, are trying 
to get customers to pay their bills a 
little earlier—while they themselves try 
to pay their bills to suppliers a little 
later. This way, of course, frustration 
may lie, but more and more companies 
are doing it. 

One company that found its smaller 
customers (also short of cash) slow in 
meeting their due dates has set up a 
credit police force. “I’ve taken a top- 
notch credit man from one of the 
banks,” says the company’s finance 
officer, “and his bunch is getting the 
laggards in line.” 

A big Midwestern metalworking 
company is trying a different tack. Its 
bills from suppliers come due in many 
cases 5 or 10 days before payments 
from customers are due. The company 
is asking its sheet steel suppliers to 
shift their due dates enough to allow 
an overlap. That could minimize a 
monthly dent in bank balances. 
¢ Factoring—In their search for work- 
ing cash, many treasurers are turning to 
selling their accounts receivable. Fac- 
tors, or commercial financing com 
panies, make a business of buying such 
accounts—for a consideration. In 1955, 
about 400 factoring companies, mostly 
in New York or in Midwest cities, did 
$4.9-billion worth of business. They 
estimate that 1956 topped that by 
15% 

Factors buy receivables in two ways. 
In softgoods, they take accounts over 
without recourse in case of credit fail 
ure; in hardgoods, they accept them 
usually with recourse to the client if 
customers don’t meet payments. This 
type of credit is expensive for hard- 
goods—about 12%—but, on the other 
hand, a factor’s loan must be paid for 
only as money is actually drawn. Thus, 
it is sometimes cheaper than bank 
loans, according to James Talcott, Inc., 
one of New York’s largest and most 
active factors. Talcott says its financing 
of receivables for hardgoods manufac- 
turers climbed 25% to 30% last year. 


IV. Slowing the Outgo 


As important as speeding up the in- 
flow of funds is the slowing of the 
outgo. Here, the most widely prac- 
ticed way of freeing cash is to cut 


Operations research 
consultants such as those at Price, 
Waterhouse & Co., national account- 
ing firm, claim their mathematical 
analysis techniques can often cut 
clients’ inventories by 15% to 20% 
without impairing their service to cus- 
tomers. 

However, it’s net always possible to 
save on inventories, as American Ma- 
chine & Foundry Co. discovered re- 
cently. AMF brought consultants in 
to look at a seasonal buildup of inven- 
tory in one division, but the experts 
decided this division was already doing 
about as well as could be expected 
that business. 

It’s dangerous, says an Armstrong 
Cork spokesman, to cut back on fin- 
ished inventory if it risks customer 
dissatisfaction. If an important cus- 
tomer, he points out, is also cutting in- 
ventory because of a cash shortage, he 
may be looking to you to keep his ma- 
terials in inventory for quick delivery. 
¢ Too Much Buildup—It’s equally 
dangerous to build up inventory of 
your own materials just because prices 
are rising, treasurers say. Sometimes it 
can be smart, but a Texas banker has 
this to say about local manufacturers 
who are addicted to heavy inventory 
buildups: 

“They think they’re hedging against 
prices, but all they’re doing is tying 
up precious money. These people are 
local manufacturers competing with 
national concerns, and I can’t get them 
to realize that, over the long run, the 
national outfits will be paying just 
about the same prices for raw ma- 
terials as the local boys will.” 


back inventory. 


V. Hanging Onto Capital 


These days, there’s also an extra 
pressure on company treasurers to cling 
to funds that might otherwise go out in 
dividends. Corporations with a long 
record of paying cash dividends don’t 
like to break the string by substituting 
stock dividends, but you can see at 
least a slight increase in stock divi- 
dends as a substitute for extra cash pay- 
ments. 

Treasurers are using a couple of other 
ways of conserving money. One is to 
adopt some form of writing off depre- 
ciation on equipment at faster rate. 
Another is to convert some of the com- 
pany’s property into working capital by 
selling it, then leasing it back for tax- 
deductible rent. 
¢ Depreciation Formulas—The 1954 
revenue law gave companies an alterna- 
tive to the standard straight-line de- 
preciation formula. Under that system, 
the value of a piece of equipment was 
written off in equal amounts over the 
equipment’s estimated useful life. 

Under the new law, by using sum- 
of-the-digits or a double declining bal- 
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All controis are in the 
paim of your hand... 
with UNIMATIC 
REMOTE CONTROL 
MICROPHONE 


The new 


to an Old Friend” 


Dictate 

Listen 

Unlimited Review 
Erase unwanted words 


Mark end of letter... 
electronically 


Use same machine for 
dictation, transcription 


Lifetime belt—never wears out 


Try it FREE in your office 


Through electronic magic the portable Comptometer 
COMMANDER puts perfect letters on your desk in half the time, 
because it automatically erases unwanted words and phrases 
as you redictate your message. You hand your secretary 
perfect dictation every time. Yet, dictation is as easy as 
talking to an old friend because ALL controls are in the palm 
of your hand. 


The same machine serves as a transcriber...it’s as easy to 
transcribe as to listen, because, with perfect dictation, 


COMPTOMETER—World's fastest way 
to figure. Try it FREE on your work in 
your office. Use coupon. 





Comptometer COMPTOGRAPH “202” 
—No lost hand motion. More fine fea- . 
tures than any other 10-key machine. City 
Try it FREE—use coupon. 


there’s no need for time-wasting, error-breeding pre-editing. 


Best of ali, the Comptometer COMMANDER actually pays for 
itself over and over. The mailable Lifetime guaranteed Erase- 
O-Matic beit wipes clean, electronically, in a second, ready 
for re-use thousands of times. No recurring cost for belts, 
discs, or cylinders. 


Learn how easy dictation can be—how anyone can turn outa 
far greater volume of perfect letters easier, faster! Want 
proof? Mail the coupon! 


Feit & Tarrant Mfg. Co. 
1733 N. Paulina St., Chicago 22, m. 
| In Canada: Canadian C , Ltd. 
501 Yonge St., Toronto 5, conn 
Arrange a Free office trial for me on: 
Send me literature on: 
' () Comptometer commanver 
[_] COMPTOMETER Adding-calculating Machine 
[_] Comptometer compToGrRaPH 202" 
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Small Tools 
and Supplies 
eee $1,656,636.17 


(from the 1955 Union 
Pacific Annual Report) 


























Be 


ARE YOU A : 


‘Lo D yourself # : 


Whether you are or not, we would like to point out 
that, to a large extent, Union Pacific is a do-it- 
yourself railroad. 


Thousands of men are employed in our shops to 
maintain our rolling stock, and other equipment, 
in A-1 shape. 


So, even though the annual investment for tools 
and supplies is a considerable amount, the invest- 
ment would be much larger were it not for our do- 
it-yourself policy. 

Just what are we trying to point out? Primarily, that 
constant maintenance of equipment is assurance 
of dependable service to shippers and travelers. 


Furthermore, efficient and economical handling of 
maintenance — repairs and rebuilding — is sound 
practice from a management viewpoint. 


UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD 


Omaha 2, Nebraska 
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“  . . sale-and-leaseback 

of company property can 

provide ready cash.. .” 
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ance (BW-—Jan.22’55,p98), a company 
can charge off—with tax deductions— 
the bulk of its outlay much sooner. 
The money not paid in today’s taxes 
can then be put to work elsewhere. Of 
course, the amount of depreciation re- 
maining to be written off in the future 
is reduced by taking more of it now. 

e Inventory Accounting—In a time of 
rising prices, a company can save tax 
money, too, by appraising its inventory 
under the LIFO (last in, first out) 
method. 

Finished goods are, of course, sold at 
today’s prices. In figuring the cost 
of those goods LIFO accounting uses 
today’s prices for the inventory of mate- 
rials that the company drew on to make 
the goods. This keeps the company 
from showing a paper profit on its in- 
ventory as prices rise. 

This system of accounting makes 
company profits look smaller, since the 
cost of making a product is figured on 
the higher materials prices of today. 
Thus, taxes are lower—Westinghouse, 
for example, was able to save an esti- 
mated $13-million of taxes by switch- 
ing to LIFO last year—and some earn- 
ings are retained as working capital. 

On the other hand, bookkeeping by 
the LIFO method can make profits 
look arbitrarily low in the vear the sys- 
tem is adopted—this happened to 
Westinghouse, too, last year. And if 
prices should chance to go down, LIFO 
backfires as a means of retaining 
capital. 
¢ Leaseback Deals—Some treasurers are 
enthusiastic about the sale-and-lease- 
back of company property. The sale 
provides ready cash; the long-term lease 
calls for rent payments that are de- 
ductible as business expenses. 

You'll find companies that engage in 
sale-and-leaseback without having any 
enthusiasm for it. The treasurer of 
such a company admits it bothers him 
not to own the property; it hurts a com- 
pany’s pride of ownership. 

On the other hand, an independent 
producer of gasoline credits leaseback 
arrangements with clearing the decks 
for an important long-term loan. The 
company needed a more favorable bal- 
ance of working capital in order to bar- 
gain with its Chicago bank for long- 
term money. The company sold a 
couple of small marine terminals to 
private investors, taking a lease on the 
property. The deal generated a healthy 
amount of spending money and also 
clinched a long-term loan of $6-mil- 
lion. END 
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Again and Again and Again 


THE CHOICE OF THE LEADERS 
THE MARK OF BETTER MACHINES 


W. F. & John Barnes, a leading builder of 
machine tools and automation installations, 
standardizes on the use of Cutler-Hammer 
motor control equipment 


Barnes Multiple Station “Progress-Thru’’ uous automatic cycle. Cutler-Hammer Three 
Machine which performs a total of 54 opera Star Motor Control and Heavy Duty Oil- Tight 
tions on automotive cylinder heads in a contin Pushbuttons are standard original equipment 


N. P. Bashor, Manager, Electrical Division, 

W. F. & John Barnes Company, recognized as an authority 
on machine tool control, says, ‘‘We are forever seeking 
improved techniques and equipment for Barnes machines 
The extent to which we have standardized on 
Cutler-Hammer Three-Star Motor Control and Cutler-Hammer 
Heavy Duty Oil-Tight Pushbuttons simply reflects our 
conviction that these are the very best available.”’ 


Control cabinet doors of Barnes machine opened to show array of Cutler-Hammer Three-Star 
Motor Control components used 





The W. F. & John Barnes Company, 
Rockford, Illinois, has designed and 
built highly specialized mechanical, 
electrical and hydraulic equipment and 
machines for more than 80 years. Their 
unusually competent Electrical Division 
has repeatedly won distinction in the 
custom designing and building of com- 
plex electrical control systems, particu- 
larly in advanced automation engineer- 
ing. Their choice of Cutler-Hammer 
Three-Star Motor Control and 
Cutler-Hammer Heavy Duty Oil-Tight 
Pushbuttons, in their own words, 
“simply reflects our conviction that 
these are the very best available.” 
Cutler-Hammer Three-Star Motor 
Control and Cutler-Hammer Heavy 
Duty Oijl-Tight Pushbuttons are the 
decided preference of able engineers 
whenever selection is determined by 
careful comparison. To be sure, you too 
should standardize on Cutler-Hammer 
... the choice of the leaders, the mark 
of better machines. 
CUTLER-HAMMER, Inc., 1275 St. 
Paul Ave., Milwaukee 1, Wis. Associate: 


Canadian Cutler-Hammer, Ltd., Toronto. 
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For today’s smaller-than-ever radios and h aring aids 


a powerho uSE.. . peanut-size 


REMARKABLE, button-like transistors have made pos- 
sible tiny radios and hearing aids. They do the same job 
done by tubes . . . but occupy only a fraction of the 
space and consume much less power. 

Along with this development came a whole family 
of revolutionary new batteries from Union Carbide. 
Some—small as a peanut — drastically reduce the size 
of portable electronic devices. 

The miniature batteries used with transistors have 
led to almost invisible hearing aids and personal radios 
that fit easily into pocket or purse. And equipment for 
telephone, telegraph, and other fields of communication 


is now being designed on a compact, space-saving scale, 


For more than 60 years, the development and pro- 
duction of EVEREADY dry cell batteries has been an im- 
portant job of the people of Union Carbide. They will 
continue to seek new ways to make these portable pack- 
ages of power even more useful to all of us. 

FREE: Learn how Union Carbide products and research 


help satisfy basic human needs. Write for “Products and 
Processes” booklet A. 


lL Nron CARBIDE 


AND CARBON CORPORATION 


30 EAST 42ND STREET UCC NEW YORK 17, N.Y. 


In Canada: UNION CARBIDE CANADA LIMITED, Toronto 


UCC’s Trade-marked Products include- — —— 


Prest-O-LitE Acetylene 
LINDE Oxygen 


NATIONAL Carbons 
PRESTONE Anti-Freeze 


SYNTHETIC ORGANIC CHEMICALS 
HAYNES STELLITE Alloys 


ELECTROMET Alloys and Metals 


Dynel Textile Fibers EVEREADY Flashlights and Batteries 


BAKELITE, VINYLITE, and KRENE Plastics PyYROFAX Gas UNION Carbide UNION CARBIDE Silicones CRAG Agricultural Chemicals 





In Management 


Sinclair Oil Promotes Five 


To Broaden Top Management 


As part of an over-all plan to broaden its top manage- 
ment structure, Sinclair Oil Corp. promoted five execu- 
tive officers. Harry Jeffries (top photo), 61, was made a 
director and executive vice-president—administration, and 

E. L. Steiniger (bottom 
photo), 54, was made exec- 
utive vice-president—opera- 
tions. Both men_ were 
formerly vice-presidents of 
the corporation, and Stein- 
iger was already a director. 
The executive v-p posts are 
newly created. 

At the same time, three 
younger men were made 
vice-presidents of the parent 
company: C. J. Allen, 52, 
formerly executive  vice- 
president of the Sinclair Re- 
fining Co., who will serve 
as assistant to Pres. P. C. 
Spencer; William Morris, 
40, president of Sinclair 
Pipe Line Co., now assistant 
to Steiniger; and O. P. 
Thomas, 42, comptroller of 
the parent firm, now Jeff- 
ries’ assistant. 

By eventually moving 
other men into the posts 
vacated by the three new 
vice-presidents, the corpora- 
tion feels it will be giving 

“7 “challenges and _responsi- 
bilities” to the outstanding members of its “echelon 
of younger men.” 


Penn-Texas Still Gingerly Eying 
Gauntlet Flung by Fairbanks, Morse 


The Penn-Texas Corp. still hasn’t decided whether 
to pick up the gauntlet flung by the management of 
Chicago’s Fairbanks, Morse & Co., as much as chal- 
lenging it to another fight for control of the industrial 
equipment manufacturer. 

Last year Leopold D. Silberstein, Penn-Texas chief, 
managed to get himself and three of his men on the 
ll-member Fairbanks board (BW —Apr.14'56,p116). 
Now the board has adopted a slate of directors to be 
presented at the stockholders meeting on Mar. 27 that 
retains the seven management men, but replaces the 
Silberstein quartet with four company vice-presidents. 
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The Silberstein group—which claims that it now owns 
as much stock as it voted last year—says it will file the 
necessary form 14B with the Securities & Exchange 
Commission by mid-February if the decision is to go 
back to the proxy battlefield. 

The Silberstein-Morse conflict has broken out in minor 
forays recently. Robert H. Morse, Jr., Fairbanks presi- 
dent, announced his support—both moral and financial— 
of a dissident Penn-Texas stockholders’ committee led by 
Washington lawyer Alphons Landa. Landa has asked 
the New York Stock Exchange to delist the Fairbanks 
stock, claiming that Penn-Texas money is being wasted 
by buying Fairbanks at its present market price, which 
he says its dividends do not substantiate. The Silber- 
stein coterie claims that Morse supported Landa in 
the move, and proposed at the last board meeting 
that his resignation be demanded. The motion was 
tabled. Landa says he did not consult with Morse 
about the action. 

Meanwhile Robert H. Morse, Sr., announced that he 
would not stand again for election as chairman: He asked 
that his son be given the job in addition to the Ung 
dency. ‘The older Morse added that he intends to 
remain on the board for some time, and that his 
sole reason for not accepting the chairmanship 
again is to allow “a younger man” to be at the reins 
of the company. However, Penn-Texas claims that 
Morse is stepping down “under fire.” 

The Fairbanks management has predicted that Silber- 
stein will not be able to get control of the company. 
But it points out that under Illinois law the better-than- 
one-third interest owned by the Morse family is sufficient 
to keep Fairbanks from being merged or from changing its 
organizationa! structure regardless of who controls the 


board. 
+ oe 


Management Briefs 


The American Management Assn. will set up a man- 
agement training center at Saranac Lake, N. Y. AMA 
is buying the 90-acre campus of the Trudeau Sanitorium, 
and will conduct research into decision-making and re- 
lated management processes. 


Declining profit margins will be an increasingly im- 
portant problem in the coming months, S. Sloan Colt, 
chairman of the Bankers Trust Co. warned at the com- 
pany’s annual meeting. “The time will come,” he said, 
“when industry can’t keep increasing prices and still 
maintain their volume.” 


Northwestern University’s project to devise a business 
education program with more emphasis on the arts and 
sciences got a quarter-million-dollar grant from Ford 
Foundation—to pay for visiting teachers and time taken 
by faculty members to develop the new program. 


Most adolescent girls today hope to work in some 
traditionally female job, according to the University of 
Michigan survey for the Girl Scouts. The three 
categories that drew great concentration of aspira- 
tions were secretary, nurse, and teacher. Only 15% 
of all responses mentioned jobs not generally con- 
sidered “women’s work.” In picking an occupation 
for a future husband, only 7% wanted a businessman. 
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A Farmers 


Farmers who sell at Andersons’ 
grain elevator stop to browse— 
and usually to buy—at the fam- 
ily’s nearby market, which is a 
cross between a service to the 
farmer and a discount house. 








AKE a 4-million-bu. grain elevator 
T doing close to a $20-million busi- 
ness. 

l'ake the 18,000 farmers who haul 
their grain to that elevator to sell. 

Add nearly two acres of market, in 
the clevator’s shadow, that carries 
practically anything a farmer needs ex- 
cept food and clothing. 

Wrap up the project in a merchan- 
dising concept that puts it somewhere 
between a service to the farmer and a 
discount house 

The result would be—and is—Ander- 

~ en son Farmers Market, run by the extra- 
ordinary Anderson family of Maumee, 


== near Toledo, Ohio. 
aS ai tate ¢ Family Affair—The Andersons have 
+ a name for doing things differently and 
making a go of it. They caused a stir 
ote , jae ea. WTS oe four years ago when they hired college 


ss boys to help put up their huge push- 
be Mea Free Pon: button elevators in a hurry (BW-Jul. 








4'53,p52). Theirs is strictly a family 


SELF-SERVICE comes easy when farmer can drive his car close to market loading enterprise, with all members of the 


dock. He sells his grain to elevators, loads up with farm needs. family partners on an equal basis. This 


FEED AND GRAIN There's room for 250 boxcar loads in this 44,000-sq. ft. warehouse—and not a salesman in sight. 





| Store to Lure in the Grain 


a oe 


FREEZER under brand name lists at $520; Andersons sell it for $290. Soon they'll offer it under own label. 


FOOD 


‘* €: a 


JUST BROWSIN Farmer, kids look over wares 


that “sell themselves.” 


MOTOR OIL A top grade of major supplier goes for a bargain 


price—under the Andersons’ name. 
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The Payoff Power 
is Chrysler 
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AN ELEVATING 
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Here’s a real “quick change”’ artist 
CHRYSLER INDUSTRIAL 33, in-line 6 Engine (265 cu. 7 +e —the Model C Scoopmobile! Nine 


in. displacement) powers the Model C Scoopmobile— different attachments—all of which 
and many other makes of equipment in the construction 


and materials handling fields. There are five Chrysler can be changed and operated by 


in-line 6s, two V-8s—ranging from 230 to 413 cu. inch one man—give it exceptional on-the-job versatil- 
displacement. For detailed information about Chrysler . . . : . 
industrial Power write: Dept. A2, Industrial Engine ity. Single tail wheel provides greater maneuver 


Division, Chrysler Corporation, Detroit 31, Michigan. ability-—especially in close quarters. Chrysler 
Power gives it extra guts and stamina—at lower 


) Ka gy | T-Ys hae on operating and maintenance cost. 


INDUSTRIAL ENGINES 


INDUSTRIAL ENGINE DIVISTON CHRYSLER CORPORATION 








(Story starts on page 122) 


includes Harold Anderson, his five sons, 
and a 22-year-old daughter, all of whom 
take an active role. It also includes— 
though not on an active basis—Harold’s 
brother and sister, five daughters-in- 
law, and 13 grandchildren. 

¢ Golden Touch—The grain elevators 
have flourished since their start in 
1947. The market is the latest example 
of the Andersons’ golden touch. It 
was started three years ago as a small 
seed and fertilizer outlet attached to 
the granary. Today it offers an ever- 
broadening array of more than 800 
items, from complete farm buildings, 
small machines, feed and _ fertilizer, 
right down to appliances, hand tools, 
auto accessories, kitchen dishes, electric 
razors, and scrub brushes. 

In its first year, the market grossed 
$500,000. In 1956, it brought in $1.5- 
million out of the Andersons’ total of 
$20-million. But it’s not just the mar- 
ket’s scope that makes it practically one 
of a kind. It is the combination of bold 
pricing policies, bulk buying, frill-less 
operation that gives it its special flavor. 

Ihe figures indicate that the market 
is supplementary to the elevator enter- 
prise. ‘The Andersons mean to keep it 
that way. As they see it, the elevators 
are their main job. ““We view this mar- 
ket primarily as a service feature for 
our farmer patrons,” says Harold Ander- 
son. ““They can come in here with a 
truck full of grain, dump it, drive the 
few feet or so over to the market, buy 
what they need, then head back home.” 
¢ Self-Service—What strikes the visitor 


first is that there are no salesmen. 
“We're not salesmen around here,” 
savs Harold Anderson. “Our market 


is based on the idea that the quality of 
the item is the best salesman.” 

So farmers—and city folk, too—browse 
through the merchandise by themselves, 
hefting a tool, kicking a tire, sniffing 
grain. In physical layout, the market 
looks like a gigantic version of the old 
country store. Behind the front part of 
the store is the No. 1 warehouse, where 
customers roam about inspecting tires, 
nails, mail boxes, ladders, and the like. 
No. 2 warehouse contains most of the 
bulk items: seed, aluminum roofing, 
sheet steel, farm wagons. 
¢ 10% Markup—What they buy they 
get for prices that smite other merchan- 
disers in the area with something like 
dismay. Average markup of the entire 
line is only 10%; that includes a modest 
14% net for the market. “When a 
shipment arrives,” explains Dick Ander- 
son, the son who runs the market, 
“our invoice shows what it cost. We 
know the exact percentage markup for 
that type of goods, and that’s the price 
that is stamped right on the article.” 

Here are some samples: Westing- 
house transistor radio (regular price 
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$70), $51.50; Remington _ electric 
razors (list price $31.50), $20.85; 
certified corn seed ($12 a bu. on the 


regular market). 

e Lower Profits—The future promises 
an even better break for Andersons’ 
customers. Says Dick, ““We believe that 
10% average is too high, and plan to 
reduce the net this year.” He goes on 
with this unusual complaint. “The 
trouble is, as we get more efficient, our 
net goes up.” His father adds, “We are 
aiming at knocking down that markup 
to about 8%.” 

“We've still got a lot to learn about 
distribution of goods in this country,” 
the senior Anderson believes. “You 
have to make a profit, but profit is 
secondary.” 

Price-conscious farmers like the price 
appeal of the goods. But that in itself 
wouldn’t be enough. ““We have to offer 
quality,” says Anderson. “If we ever 
tried to get by with inferior stuff, re- 
gardless of price, we would be sunk.” 
¢ One-Stop Trading—The farmers like 
the simplicity of the setup, too; no need 
to dress up, no parking worries, one- 
stop shopping, no city crowds to buck. 

The “two-way payload” is another 
aspect that brings patrons in from a 
three-state area. Farmers can do their 
selling and buying all in one trip. ‘The 
business has reached the point where 
some truckers who make a business of 
hauling grain for farmers over long dis- 
tances now take orders for purchases at 
the market, and collect a hauling fee. 

Such a setup requires efficient oper- 
ation. Self-service—the entire market 
is run by only 16 employees—is one way 
to cut costs. For smaller goods, custom- 
ers can use regular supermarket carts. 
For bigger ones, employees help carry 
the goods to the farmer’s truck. 

It’s strictly a cash-and-carry operation. 
In many cases, farmers pick up bulk 
goods right from the rail boxcars that 
move up to the market Vhis 
helps keep materials handling costs 
low, too. 

Bulk buying is another cost-saver. 
With plenty of warehouse space at 
their elbows, the Andersons can and 
usually do buy only in railcar loads. 
¢ Buying Problems—Naturally, — this 
kind of merchandising has its troubles. 
“Our biggest problem around here isn’t 
selling,” Anderson says. “It’s buying.” 

The Andersons have always been 
open in their price-slashing _ policy. 
From the start, this has brought stiff 
resistance from manufacturers. “We 
can line up products now in just about 
any field you could mention, but they 
are not always top-quality items.” 

The market’s impressive record is 
bringing many of them around, though. 
And there are other ways to get around 
manufacturers’ objections. 

When fair trade laws interfere, the 
Andersons resort to a device other 


doc iT. 




















































































































































































































































GRAIN ELEVATORS dominate Anderson 
market and contribute most to sales, 



































































































































BLUEPRINT for new machine shop is 
Tom Anderson’s (left) charge. 
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Exclusive with 
Stran-Steel 
Buildings 


STRAN-SATIN 
METAL WALL 


For new beauty 
in all-steel construction 


Now rugged Stran-Steel buildings are 
clad with a look of luxury. With new 
Stran-Satin metal wall you get an attrac- 
tive rib design and a soft pleasing luster. 
A wall that is strong and Sookie assem- 
bled with panels that are longer, wider 
and easier to erect. In combination with 
other materials—brick, stone, wood or 
glass—Stran-Satin metal wall gives you 
limitless variation of exterior decor. 


America’s newest and finest Rigid Frame 
buildings can be site-styled, too. They are 
available in clear-span widths of 32, 40, 
50, 60, 70 and 80 ft. and multiples thereof. 


Up to $25,000 is available to finance these 
buildings through the Stran-Steel Purchase 
Plan. As little as 25% initial investment, up 
to 5 years to pay. 


STRAN-STEEL CORPORATION 
Detroit 29, Michigan «+ A Unit of 


NATIONAL STEEL \alag CORPORATION 


Here's where to obtein more information: 
Atlanta 3, Ga., 206 Volunteer Bidg. 
Cleveland 15, Ohio, 20950 Center Ridge Rd. 
Detroit 29, Michigan, Tecumseh Rd. 
Houston 5, Texas, 2444 Times Bivd. 
Minnecopolis 4, Minn., 708 S. 10th St. 
N. Kansas City 16, Mo., 1322 Burlington 
Son Francisco 3, Calif, 1707 Central Tower Bidg. 
Washington 6, D. C., 1200 18th St, N.W 


Stran-Steel Corporation, 

Detroit 29, Michigen 
Please send me the Industrial Build- 
ings Catalog. 
Please have your representative call. 


Title 


Company 
Addrvss 


State 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| Name 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


City - Zone 
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CHIEF OF THE TRIBE: Harold Anderson, with five sons and one daughter, runs all 


phases of Anderson enterprises: building, research, art work, and soon, manufacture. 


merchants have tried. They sell an item 
it the list price—but give the customer 
a credit shp for the difference. They 
make one concession: They don’t fea- 
ture or advertise fair-traded items 

Another logical route—as other mer 
chants also have discovered—is to de 
velop a private brand. Motor oil is a 
good example. The Andersons sell a 
top-quality motor oil, from a major 
supplier. This distributor packages it 
in 5-gal. cans with the Anderson label 
designed by one of the Andersons) 
Its retail price is 40% less than it would 
be through a regular oil distributor. 
¢ No Hard Feelings—Normally, this 
kind of competition in Toledo's back- 
vard would strain relations with other 
operators This appears not to be the 
case, 

A good reason is that the market pro- 
motion aims farther afield than Maumee 
or Toledo; most residents in the metro- 
politan area don’t even know it exists. 
Promotion goes to farmer patrons—by 
direct mail, over radio programs pitched 
to farm news, or through the OMI 
News, a farm paper started by the An 
dersons years ago and now an inde- 
pendent operation. 

Last Christmas, it’s true, The Ander- 
sons (that’s the official name of their 
enterprises) slipped a subtle pitch into 
their ads to this effect: “Don’t feel 
that because you are citv folks you are 
not welcome in the market, too.” 

Furthermore, The Andersons pay 
roughly one-tenth of all the Maumee 
taxes—a fact that creates warm feeling 
among Maumee merchants. And the 
entire family has a reputation for friend- 
liness, community spirit. 

e Expanding—Plans for the future call 
for even bigger doings. Very much on 
the decks is a broadening of their 
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private label program—at three levels 
of quality. As a logical development 
will come manufacture of their own 
goods. A new building, now under wav, 
will provide a sizable machine shop 
to make a broad line of articles. Son 
Bob has invented an electronic device 
for detecting rock in corn crushers, for 
example. 

For all the spirit of service, the An- 
dersons know what they are up to. “It’s 
the idea of getting the farmer to 
come to The Andersons for the little 
things so he will come to us for the 
big things,” Dick says. 

By big things he means the huge 
shipments of grain that are expected to 
roll through ‘Toledo in _ increasing 
quantity. “Once this St. Lawrence Sea- 
way opens,” Harold says, “the whole 
grain area in the Midwest will expand.” 





Aviation Memo: 





Right now 


you can use 


one recess 


for every aircraft 


fastening location 


the name is Torg-Set 





and it’s the only fastener that will meet 
your future requirements, too. 


1 Anexclusive wrenching recess developed by 
American now makes it possible for one design 
to be used in every aircraft fastening location. 
TORQ-SET’s recess adapts to all head 
configurations in an unlimited range of sizes. 


2 TORQ-SET fasteners are mass produced 
in quantities to assure you of the proper sup- 
ply for doing all your aircraft fastening jobs. 
It is a completely forged product — made in 
a single operation to precision specifications. 


3 When you buy American’s TORQ-SET, 
you buy for the future as well as the present. 
It is the only fastener available with a 
wrenching recess capable of delivering torque 
values far in excess of present aircraft require- 
ments. For example, the average torquing 
ability of the %” TORQ-SET is 2540 inch 


pounds, 58% higher than actually required. 


@& TORQ-SET is the only high-torque 
fastener available with simple one-piece tool- 
ing that can adapt to any type wrenching 
means... and allow “‘close-to-head”’ opera- 
tion in any fastening job. 


§S TORQ-SET can be power-driven tighter, 
yet removed without difficulty, in every fas- 
tening job. Its unique wrenching recess has 
driving walls that form a direct axis for driv- 
ing. And TORQ-SET is supplied in high- 
strength alloy steels (including the newer 
heat-resistant types) and is designed to per- 
mit extremely high wrenchability without 
burring or distortion. 


Find out how TORQ-SET can help you solve 
your production problems. Write, wire or 
telephone American Screw Co., Willimantic, 
Connecticut. 


in fasteners comes from .. 


AMERICAN SCREW CO. + WILLIMANTIC, CONN. 
Norristown, Pa. + Chicago, lil. « Detroit, Michigan 
West Coast Sales Office and Warehouse: Air Industries of California, 922 W. Hyde Park Bivd., Inglewood, California 











force-feeding an oil tanker at up 
to 420,000 gallons per hour... 


New petroleum-metering goliath 
measures a barrel with every gulp 


They just don’t come any bigger — or 
any more accurate — than the giant 
new A. O. Smith B-700. Another exam- 
ple of A. O. Smith research that paces 
progress—it’s the world’s largest rotary 
positive-displacement meter . . . rings 
up a barrel (42 gallons) with every 
revolution. Ideal teammate for the 
king-size pumps that can fill or empty 
a modern tanker’s vast holds at up to 
10,000 barrels an hour, 


For all its size and capacity—B-700 
offers the sure dependability and never- 
miss-a-drop accuracy that have made 
A. O. Smith meters famous throughout 
the petroleum industry. From oil field 
to refinery, from pipe line to tank truck, 
from loading dock to service station — 
A. O. Smith meters measure the flow 
precisely, reliably ... year-in, year-out. 

Want more facts about the B-700 or 
other A. O. Smith petroleum meters? 
Write for free, illustrated brochure. 


Through nll asides 


AO.Smith 


MILWAUKEE 1, WISCONSIN 
12 plants in New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Ohio, 
Wisconsin, !llinois, Texas and California 


international Division: Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin 





ens utschditina. dle to ahleilndmimansies 


lo make steel | d 
wok for you! \ 


AOSmith 


For facts about any of the 
products shown here — 
write A. O. Smith Corp., 
Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin 


ermaglas 
een heating and 
cooling systems 


_ 
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and oulenae = heaters 


Harvestores for the farm 
Permaglas Storage Units 
for industry 


Pressure vessels, 


heat exchangers 


Liquid meters, 
gasoline dispensers 


Line pipe, 
oil well casing 


Electric motors Welding machines, 


electrodes, accessories 


Permaglas smoke stacks Glass-lined and 


stainless tanks 


Automotive Glascote 
frames and parts pr ing equip 
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Putting Volume Before Profits ? 


or tHE past 10 years, U.S. 

business has concentrated on 
one thing more than any other: 
mass consumption. Industry has 
been geared to the idea of volume, 
and volume is what it has achieved. 
This year, though, a new cry is 
being raised—and you could hear 
it at each of four meetings in the 
past month among men who have 
the job of distributing the country’s 
booming production. 

The new cry in the market place 
is a question: ““What price volume 
without profits?” 

Unquestionably, volume is still 
important in the eyes of marketing 
men. But it seems to be headed for 
a reappraisal by both distributors 
and manufacturers. 


' LAST WEEK’s National Auto- 
A mobile Dealers Assn. mect 
ing in San Francisco (BW—Feb.2 
’57,p25), auto manufacturers and 
dealers indicated agreement that 
sheer volume, at cost of demoral- 
izing the distribution system, was 
unhealthy for everyone concerned. 
Pres. Harlow Curtice of General 
Motors Corp. got the biggest ap- 
plause from NADA members when 
he promised not to increase the 
number of dealerships this year in 
order to increase the capacity of 
the company’s distribution chan- 
nels. 

A few weeks earlier, manufac- 
turers assured the National Ap- 
pliance & Radio-TV Dealers Assn. 
in Chicago that they would 
eliminate some controversial mar- 
keting practices, such as heavy dis- 
counts for special classes of custo 
mers, that have grown up in the 
fierce competitive “battle. In effect, 
the manufacturers were agreeing 
to soften their hard-sell, often 
profitless tactics that came with 
high output. 

When the National Retail Dry 
Goods Assn. met in New York last 
month, talk was not so much about 
how to sell more goods as about 
how to sell at profitable margins- 
even if higher markups are the only 
answer. 

This week, a keynote speaker at 
the American Management Assn.’s 
marketing conference in New York 
also expressed the newer view. Fred 
J. Borch, vice-president of market 
ing services for General Electric 


Co., told the conference: ““The sec- 
ond fundamental on which the 
marketing philosophy rests is that 
it is rooted in the profit concept, 
not the volume concept... . I 
am referring to profitless volume 
or the ‘volume for the sake of 
volume alone’ concept.” The same 
theme was expressed by Don G. 
Mitchell, head of Sylvania Elec- 
tric Products, Inc., at AMA’s Los 
Angeles conference last week. 


Fr course, all this could be 
O simply the normal reaction to 
a performance last year that was less 
than satisfactory for manufacturers 
and distributors in some lines of 
goods. On the other hand, there 
are indications that management is 
ready to adopt a much broader 
view of the whole distribution 
problem than in the past. 

At the past month’s meetings, 
there has been far less talk about 
the insatiable American consumer 
and about the hard-sell technique 
of freshening his appetite for goods. 
Instead, there is more talk about 
“the marketing concept.” 

This turns up, too, in the cur- 
rent Journal of Marketing. The 
Journal quotes a Gefinition from 
an eight-month study of marketing’s 
role in business today, made by the 
New York Chapter of the Amer- 
ican Marketing Assn.: “Marketmg 
implies the integration of all func 
tions in moving any type of goods 
or services from production to the 
final user.” Borch of GE goes even 
further. The concept, he says, takes 
marketing back beyond production 
to the design board itself. 

The idea that marketing em- 
braces a lot more than selling has 
been developing for some time, but 
its full implications are far from 
being generally understood. It is 
possible that the tone of the dis 
tribution mectings around the 
country hints at a new climate in 
which this idea can spread faster. 

In his speech to NADA, Pres. 
L. L. Colbert of Chrysler Corp. 
suggested that industry may have 
been mesmerized by statistics that 
describe the U.S. market in terms 
of the mass consumer, over-looking 
the fact the mass market is tapped 
only through sales to individual cus- 
tomers through a complex, easily 
upset distribution system. 
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Photograph by Paul Radkai 


CAPABLE HANDS 


Although those hands are pretty well adapted to the business end 


The FIRST 
NATIONAL CITY BANK 
of New York 


Investment Advisory Service is 
Administered by our Affiliate: 
CITY BANK FARMERS TRUST COMPANY 
P. O. Box 659, New York, N. Y. 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


of a brassie, we're speaking here largely in the figurative sense. The 
gentleman doesn't happen to be a musician, craftsman, or physician. 
He has made a notably successful career in the highly complex field 
of investment management. Mr. Joseph E. Morris, Executive Vice 
President of our Trust Affiliate is in charge of our Investment 
Advisory Service and Pension Trust Division. As Senior Investment 
Officer, Mr. Morris serves as advisor to many corporations, indi- 
viduals, and banks. He was for a number of years a member of the 


faculty of the Rutgers Graduate Schoo! of Banking. 


In these times, the knowledge that your investment planning is in 
the capable hands of Joe Morris and his experienced staff can be very 
comforting. Our booklet “HOW TO GET THE MOST OUT OF YOUR 
INVESTMENTS” aims to give you a pretty clear idea of how we go 


about taking exceptionally good care of portfolios of $75,000 or more. 


It's free upon request. 





Radio's slice of total 3 
advertising is shrinking .. . 
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*BUSINESS WEEK Estimate 


Data: Printers’ Ink—McCann-Erickson, Inc. 


A Lot of Life in Radio Yet 


@ |t can’t muster the mass audience that TV gets, espe- 
cially in the evening, but its listeners add up. 


@ It’s nowhere near so costly as TV, and that helps to 


bring advertisers flocking back. 


@ Meanwhile, program staffs are tailoring a formula 


of news, music, public service to listeners’ taste. 


Practically evervbody has heard a joke 
like the one about the little boy who 
found a radio stored awav in the attic 
and asked his father what the little 
brown box was. Stories that made radio 
seem a relic of the past circulated freely 
in the early 1950s as former listeners 
began to focus their eves on T'V screens. 

These jokes are out of date today. Ac- 
cording to all evidence, radio is emerg- 
ing from TV’s shadow and finding a 
secure place as a source of entertainment 
and information and as a valuable ad- 
vertising medium. 
¢ Signs of Recovery—The evidence in- 
cludes facts like these: 

e Big advertisers are taking a fresh 
look at radio’s ability to move goods 
and are pouring money into radio ad- 
vertising. Within the last few months, 
important advertisers like Lever Bros., 
Colgate-Palmolive, Bristol-Myers, Amer- 
ican Tobacco, and Brown & William- 
son Tobacco Corp. have signed on the 
line for big advertising campaigns, on 
both network programs and _ national 
spot. 

¢ Despite the impact of TV, which 


has cut radio’s share of the nation’s total 
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advertising budget (charts), the radio 
stations themselves have continued to 
operate successfully. In fact, local and 
spot revenues have been growing stead 
ily, except in 1954, and preliminary es 
timates indicate that last vear’s recovery 
will set a record for these two types of 
radio advertising. The radio nets have 
taken the hard body blows from TV, 
but even they show signs of reversing 
the downward trend. 

e There’s a lift in the voices of 
network officials, station operators, and 
radio advertising men when they talk 
about radio’s future. These people all 
agree on the fundamental point that 
radio is getting back on a firm footing 
after taking its lumps from TV. There’s 
less agreement on what form radio will 
take in the new period of competing 


with TV. 


|. Radio’s Rise and Fall 


Radio’s heyday was 1927 through 
1948, when it was the undisputed cham 
pion. A recent report by the Radio-TV 
Research Dept. of Batten, Barton, Dur 
stine & Osborn, Inc., big New York 


ad agency, takes a look at this period. 
It unfolds a picture of tremendous 
growth. 

In 1927-48, radio stations increased 
from 733, reaching 24% of U.S. homes, 
to about 2,000 stations broadcasting to 
94% of the nation’s homes. Based on 
this vast audience, radio became a me- 
dium of costly entertainment, a dis- 
penser of news and information, a po- 
litical force, and a super salesman. 

Then in 1948, TV dashed into the 
middle of the stage. Radio audiences 
withered away. Advertisers rushed to 
TV. Radio sets in use during the eve- 
ning hours declined 69% between 1948 
and 1956. Radio lost its big shows, and 
its role as national entertainer and sales- 
man 
¢ No Time to Act—The BBD&O re- 
port shows that TV inflicted such heavy 
damage on radio partly because of the 
tremendous speed of its growth, which 
left radio unable to adjust to new con- 
ditions. This inability was further com- 
plicated by the fact that “most import- 
ant people who programed radio and 
who bought radio went into TV them- 
selves.”” The result was “radio was slow 
to realize that a change was called 
for rE 

Further, TV was extremely demand- 
ing of time and effort, as well as 
being new and exciting. Investment in 
TV was high, and its backers were 
naturally impatient to see returns. As a 
result, radio tended to get lost in the 
shuffle. 
¢ Orderly Retreat—Even in the midst 
of the post-1948 carnage, though, not 
everything was lost. In his book, Broad- 
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COLD ROLL FORMING 
TUBULAR SHAPES 





Among the wide 

variety of things 

you can make on a 

Yoder Cold Roll 

Forming machine 

are round, square, 

oval, rectangular 

and other tubular 

shapes, such as 

illustrated. The 

seams may be open, 

lapped, butted, love 

tailed, interlocking, 

etc.—as shown in 

the drawing. 

Millions of feet of such unwelded tubular 
shapes are made from coiled strip for con- 
ductor pipe, bedsteads, lamp sued, window 
channel, wiring raceways, carrying rods, etc. 
Production ranges from 20,000 to 50,000 feet 
per day, with only one operator and a helper. 
Yoder offers you the cooperation of their 
engineering staff for designing and adapting 
their cold roll forming machines, auxiliaries, 
and tooling, for the low cost production of 
structurals, mouldings and trim, panels, tubu- 


lar and other shapes, to meet individual needs. 


The Yoder Book on Cold Roll Forming is a 
complete, illustrated text on the art and the 
equipment needed for performing a variety 
of operations which can be combined with 
cold roll forming, at little or no extra labor 
cost. A copy is yours for the asking. 
THE YODER COMPANY 
5530 Walworth Ave. Cleveland 2, Ohio 


COLD-ROLL 
FORMING 
MACHINES 
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casting in America, Sydney W. Head 
describes the years after 1948 as a 
“period of adjustment to TV, at first 
accelerating to a panic, then settling 
down to a series of strategic withdrawals 
and buildups of strong points.” 

Radio people today like to emphasize 
the building-up part of the process. And 
they have a firm base to build on. In 
contrast to the 69% loss in evening 
audience, weekday listening fell off 
only 29%. Weekday is currently the 
strong segment of radio’s programing 
schedule. 

Moreover, stations have continued to 
increase, to around 3,000 standard- 
broadcast AM stations, today. And peo- 
ple are buying radios at a fast rate. Last 
year, some 13.5-million sets were sold— 
close to twice the number of TV re- 
ceivers sold. Radio now reaches about 
98% of American homes. 


ll. Strong Points 


What's behind the current optimism 
about radio? There’s a lot of agreement 
on this point. Everybody mentions the 
fact that advertisers are re-evaluating 
radio in the light of advertising essen- 
tials that were blotted from sight by 
TV’s brilliance. 

Donald H. McGannon, aggressive 
young president of Westinghouse Broad- 
casting Co., which operates a group of 
radio and TV stations, feels radio is 
selling itself with more confidence. He 
sums up radio’s present attraction to the 
advertiser this way: “Radio is a low-cost, 
saturation medium, emphasizing fre- 
quency, flexibility, and broad appeal to 
every possible segment of audience.” 
¢ Holding the Fort—Frank Woodruff, 
radio research director for Peters, 
Griffin, Woodward, Inc., of New York, 
which represents nearly three dozen 
stations in the national spot market, 
agrees that getting back to advertising 
fundamentals is a big factor in redirect- 
ing advertiser interest to radio. 

PGW feels it was one of those “hold- 
ing the fort” for radio. It kept its radio 
department intact during the rush to 
TV, and it began digging out basic facts 
about what radio had to offer. 

For example, the station representa- 
tive prepared a booklet spelling out how 
advertising principles such as frequency 
and coverage were operating in radio. 
Significantly, this booklet was directed 
not to time buyers—the men who pur- 
chase time on specific stations—but to 
the agency planning groups who map 
out campaigns and select the types of 
media to be used. 

“The job was first to get money allo- 
cated for radio generally,” Woodruff 
says. “Then we could worry about how 
to get our own stations their share.” 
¢ Relative Costs—The increasing cost 
of TV advertising is another big item 
that causes advertisers to look fondly on 


radio. Matthew J. Culligan, vice-presi- 
dent in charge of the National Broad- 
casting Co.’s radio network, puts this 
factor high on his list of reasons 
for optimism. This cost affects radio in 
several ways. Many advertisers, Culligan 
points out, find they must appear on 
TV less and less frequently, can get in 
creased frequency on radio at consider- 
ably less cost. 

Frequency is important in radio to- 
day. The radio audience adds up to 
substantial totals without having a tre 
mendous group listening to any one 
program. This means that ads spread 
across the broadcast day reach a wide 
cross-section of audience. 

TV’s high cost means, too, that tre- 
mendous audiences are needed to justify 
the expense. Culligan points out this 
tends to prevent TV advertisers from 
going after specialized groups. These 
groups can be reached by radio. Culli- 
gan also cites advertiser interest in such 
factors as the growing stability of radio 
audience levels, research on radio’s char- 
acteristics as an advertising medium, and 
new developments in equipment, such 
as the tiny transistor radios that permit 
travelers to listen. 


lil. Holding an Audience 


Through its advertising function, TV 
has handed radio a new role to play 
among listeners. The big entertainment 
shows are on TV, so families don’t 
gather around the radio set as in the 
old days. Radio people agree that radio 
is a personal listening medium, with 
the housewife listening in the kitchen 
or the head of the house in the study. 

Radio is something that people want 
along with other activities. WWBC’s Mc- 
Gannon calls radio an “omnipresent 
companion medium.” It renders, he 
says, “day by day, hour by hour, minute 
by minute service, entertainment, and 
companionship, all of which the listener 
has been able to dovetail neatly with his 
or her other activities.” This last char- 
acteristic makes radio, in his view, a 
“multi-attention medium.” 
¢ Free Muzak?—These changes in the 
use of radio dictate changes in pro- 
graming. Mostly, this is a new measur- 
ing of old ingredients. Music, always a 
radio staple, is getting heavy treatment, 
especially over some independent sta- 
tions. In fact, one radio executive 
describes a certain type of station as 
“free Muzak.” 

News broadcasting is getting a bigger 
play. The BBD&O study shows, for in- 
stance, that during sponsored evening 
hours, news and commentary jumped 
from 8.4% of all programs in 1948 to 
37.5% last year. 
¢ Something Different—There’s no 
doubt that music and news will con- 
tinue to dominate radio programing. 
But apart from them, networks and 
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Master B-100 Portable Space Heater 


MANUFACTURED BY MASTER VIBRATOR COMPANY DAYTON, OHIO 


To accomplish compactness, simplicity and lower aL" 
cost, this enclosed %4 hp., 3450 rpm split phase 

Robbins & Myers motor was specially designed © 
to do two important jobs in the Master B-100 Port- 


ble S$ H ‘ 
7 A aaa tose uso accommodates a direct m @ ? ©] r d o e S 


driven fuel pump. The other end of the shaft drives 

a direct connected fan with an output of 430 cfm. 

A rigid foot mounting on the motor supports the ef re) a) iy j e& q U fy 
entire assembly. 

It’s a very simple solution . . . and that’s the 
point. Robbins & Myers engineers are constantly 
looking for ways to simplify power applications in 
our customer’s products. The results are greater 
dependability and a more saleable product at a 
lower cost. 

Robbins & Myers field engineers welcome the 
opportunity to discuss power problems within the 
range 1/200 to 200 hp. Call the R & M representa- 


tive near you. He’s listed in the yellow pages. 


One end of shaft drives 


fuel pump attached to Other end of the shaft 
special end mounting. ? drives a direct connected 


ROBBING § MYERS. uc. sr 


SPRINGFIELD, OHIO BRANTFORD, ONTARIO 
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“We Strongly Recommend 
KLIXON Motor Protectors”— 
States Motor Rebuilder 


DUNCAN, OKLA.: Mr. Charles Hendrickson 
of Duncan Electric Company, knows the value 
of Klixon Inherent Motor Protectors . . . 
recommends them to his customers. Here's 
what he has to say: 


“In our repair work we strongly recommend 
the use of Klixon Motor Protectors to our cus- 
tomers. In fact, most of our customers request 
they be installed to guard against motor burn- 
outs. 


The KLIXON Protector, illustrated, is built 

into the motor by the motor manufacturer. In 

such equipment as refrigerators, oil burners, 

washing machines, etc., they keep motors 
working by preventing 
burnouts. If you would like 
increased customer-prefer- 
ence, reduced service calls 
and minimized repairs and 
replacements, it will pay 
you well to ask for equip- 
ment with KLIXON Pro- 
tectors. 


Peete Estat 
Manual Reset STORY OF THE SPENCER Disc.” 


METALS & CONTROLS CORP. 
IxXo SPENCER THERMOSTAT Div. 
2610 Forest Street 
—s — Attleboro 





Site Facts: Colorful, Industrial 
Colorado has the labor, power, 
water, transportation, resources 
and markets to meet your site re- 
quirements...PLUS the exclusive 
bonus of Pleasant Living in Amer- 
ica’s climate capital! 

Documented facts are offered 
for your study. Write for free, re- 
vised-to-the-minute analysis, “In- 
dustrial Colorado.” 


COLORADO 


DEPARTMENT OF 
DEVELOPMENT 
15 State Capitol 
Denver 2, Colorado 
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progressive station management are 
searching for programs that will fit in 
with audience desires that radio not ask 
too much of them, yet give them 
something that’s entertaining and 
worthwhile. 

For the individual station, the area 

of community service programs is a 
fruitful field. Many stations are estab- 
lishing themselves by developing shows 
with strong local appeal. Thus, one 
result of the changes that radio is under- 
going may be a renewed emphasis on 
the public service aspects of broad- 
casting that are implicit in the Fereral 
Communications Commission’s license 
to operate a station. 
e Network Role—The stakes in the 
program study are high, since programs 
could determine how the advertiser’s 
dollar will be divided between networks 
and local stations. 

In radio, as in TV, the nets’ big job 
is to provide programs that the stations 
can’t provide for themselves at reason- 
able cost. These progiams boost the 
stations’ audience and prestige, permit 
them to charge higher rates for adver- 
tising. In return, the stations give the 
nets the right to sell specific time pe- 
riods during the broadcast day, and 
they accept a smaller share of the 
revenue. 

Networks depend on a mass audience, 
so as to spread costs over a large base. 
The big question: If radio continues to 
move toward local service with the 
popular types of programs, such as 
music and news, that are within the 
reach of individual stations, how can 
the networks continue to serve the 
stations? 
¢ Dropping the Pilot—The question 
explains why radio people are watching 
Westinghouse Broadcasting Co.’s ac- 
tions with special interest. Last year, 
in the most spectacular defection from 
networks to date, WBC dropped its 
four afhliations with NBC and one 
with American Broadcasting Co. and 
began operating its stations as inde- 
pendents. It recently added WIND, 
Chicago, as the sixth station in its 
group. 

McGannon says frankly that WBC 
dropped its network affiliations because 
he felt they were costing the chain both 
local audiences and revenues. He says 
that, while network radio was reeling 
under T'V’s impact, independent sta- 
tions were rising to leadership in mar- 
ket after. market. Never having de- 





ask for 
your copy of 
the revised edition .. . 


This 100-page, fact-packed, photo- 
filled businessman's guide to 
Canadian opportunity, has been 
prepared especially for you by 
Canada's First Bank. For your 
free copy, write any U. S. office or 
Head Office, Montreal. 


” ew York: 64 Wall St. 
San Francisce: 333 Californis St. 


70 2 BLUON CHADS ei Social 8 ‘5 
Office, 141 West Jackson Blvd. 
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this precision recorder 
fits in your pocket! 





out of sight, out of mind—you get all the facts 


The perfect “secondary memory” to save 
you time and work—the world’s only 
pocket-sized, push-button precision re- 
corder! Take it with you wherever you 
go. Records everything—up to 2 hours 
on a single reel! Plays back, erases, re- 
winds—great for dictation, too, and only 
28 ounces! Battery operated or A/C. 
Sold through authorized franchised dealers 
For complete details, write: 


GEISS-AMERICA 


Dept. BW-2, Chicago 45, Ut. 
in Canada: imperial Typewriters of Canada 416 McGill St. Montreal 2, Que. 
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pended on network programs, he says, 
they have developed a strong format of 
local programs, news, and music. 

“This demonstrated for the first time, 
to me, that radio had a new role to 
play,” McGannon says, “and this role 
was vastly different.” 

He notes that 25% of WBC station 
revenue came from network sales in 
1946, vet only 2.2% in the first half of 
1956. “Network service, with its rigid 
framework, had lost the ability to cap- 
ture a substantial audience,” he con- 
cluded 


IV. Network Strategy 


Ihe networks have no doubts about 
their ability to meet radio’s new de- 
mands. They still have two big advan- 
tages they have always offered the 
national advertiser: (1) low cost in 
comparison to the cost of spot adver- 
tising, and (2) convenience in buying 
time on the air. 

They are adapting their advertising 
sales methods to today’s radio situa- 
tion by such techniques as participating 
sponsorship. All in all, they are striving 
to give more flexibility to network time- 
buying. 
¢ Hot News—As for programs, NBC’s 
Culligan is putting its “hot line” and 
hourly five-minute network newscast 
into effect. The “hot line”’ lets the net- 
work break into stations’ programs at 
any time with important news. Culli- 
gan says affiliates are highly enthusiastic 
and are promoting the idea locally. 

The five-minute newscast has aroused 
objections from some stations that feel 
the net is taking away a traditional 
source of local business. But Culligan 
answers the stations have cleared the 
required time periods. 
¢ Less Bickering—Don Durgin, vice- 
president in charge of the American 
Broadcasting Co. radio network, pre- 
dicts that this year will bring “less 
network versus spot bickering within 
the radio industry.”” Networks, he 
says, are going after advertising ap- 
propriations for themselves rather than 
trying to get a share of spot business. 

Several network executives agree 
with the view of Arthur Hull Hays, 
president of CBS-Radio, that radio’s 
recovery began at the local and spot 
levels. Advertisers, he says, began to 
test radio again on the local level, then 
with spot advertising. Now the nets 
are beginning to get their share. Eno 
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Libertyville, Il. 





Dig more 
Carry more 


Deliver more 


“New model HA ‘PAYLOADER’ loads faster and handles more materi- 
al than older machines — operates easier with increased operator safety” 
says A. W. Stone, Supt. of this fertilizer plant. Processing and 
manufacturing plants of all kinds report that these new tractor-- 
shovels are a great improvement over earlier models — and way 
ahead of other front-end loaders in design and productivity — 
can dig more, carry more and deliver more tons of bulk materials 
than heavier machines with larger engines. 

The model HA, smallest of the ‘““PAYLOADER" line has a bucket 
capacity of 18 cu. ft. (2,000 Ibs.) — more than any machine in 
its class. Extra attachments such as lift forks, sweepers and pusher 
forks are available to increase its usefulness. 

Owners expect more from a ““PAYLOADER" and they get more be- 

cause more of them are in service than all other makes of tractor- 

shovels combined. There's a nearby Distributor ready to demon- 

strate what a Model HA or larger “PAYLOADER™ (up to 2% cu. yd.) 

can do for you. The Frank G. Hough Co., 700 Sunnyside Ave., 


. 


PAYLOADE F 


THE FRANK G. HOUGH CO. LIBERTYVILLE, ILL. KA 


SUBSIOIARY—INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


Name 





PAYLOADER® Fy 


Company _ 
Street 
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@ A versatile new member of the roadbuilding team is roll- 
ing your way. Able when called on to combine the work of 
two separate machines, this giant earth compactor means 
potential savings to you in the government's multi-billion 
dollar highway program. 

The all welded frame is Lukens steel plate. Two saucer- 
shaped Lukens steel heads form the hub of each massive 
wheel—a notable innovation in design. 


STEEL MONSTER 
LEVELS THE MILES 


A triumph of cooperative engineering, it is another ex- 
ample of a manufacturer teaming up with Lukens, tapping 
its specialized knowledge, choosing wisely from its wide 
variety of special steels. This has been going on at Lukens 
for a long time. In fact, when the first wagon trains lum- 
bered westward over the Oregon Trail in 1842, Lukens had 
been a leading plate mill for seventeen years. 


LUKENS STEEL COMPANY, COATESVILLE, PA. 


World's Leading Producer of Specialty Carbon, Alloy, Armor & Clad Steel Plate « Plate Shapes « For Qualified Equipment Builders 


LUKENS 





In Washington 


Gifts to 1956 Political War Chests 


Scrutinized by Senate Subcommittee 


Advocates of maximum publicity for political con- 
tributions took a giant step forward this week. 

The Senate Subcommittee on Privileges & Elections 
published in one 900-page volume more information 
than ever before compiled on who gives what to cam 
paign treasuries for a Presidential election. 

With the help of government IBM machines, the 
subcommittee’s staff turned up all sorts of data on the 
2,600 peopie who provided $500 or more in 1956. For 
example: 

* Contributions of more than $500 split $20.6-million 
for Republicans, $10.9-million for Democrats. 

¢ Television collected $3-million from the GOP, $2.3- 
million from its opposition. 

* Officers and directors of the 225 biggest U.S. cor- 
porations gave $1.8-million to Republicans, $103,725 to 
the Democrats. 

* Members of the Commerce Dept. Business Advisory 
Council contributed $268,000 to the Republicans, $4, 000 
to the Democrats. 

* Eighteen labor officials gave $500 or more—a total 
of $16,500 to the Democrats, $2,500 to the GOP. 

The breakdown shows—by name, company, amount, 
and party benefiting—contributions from officers and 
directors of 100 industrial corporations, 25 commercial 
banks, 25 merchandising concerns, 25 transportation 
companies, 25 life insurance companies, and 25 utili 
ties—all the largest in their fields. It makes public in 
similar fashion gifts from such sources as the 100 biggest 
prime contractors for the military and 88 corporations 
participating in atomic energy programs. 

Although the Democrats in charge hope to make 
political hay out of the results, chances look slim for 
anything but noise. 


Navy Acknowledges Some Excesses 


By Contractors Seeking Engineers 


The Navy Dept. admitted to Congress this week 
that some of its contractors may have gone too far in 
their efforts to recruit engineering and technical help— 
hard to find and hard to keep. 

A House subcommittee, headed by Rep. James C. 
Davis (D-Ga.), released a Navy document illustrating 
the problem with an extreme example—an unidentified 
aviation company that spent $907,000 in one year for 
recruiting (by help wanted ads and other means). During 
the year, it lured only 193 new employees and lost 139, 
for a net gain of only 54 and an average recruitment 
cost of about $18,000 per employee. 

The Navy's report compared recruitment figures of 
37 companies wholly or primarily occupied with de 
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fense work and 17 others engaged exclusively in com 
mercial business. The conclusions: Defense contractors 
spend 10 times more to recruit only six times as many 
engineers and technicians. For every $1-billion in 
orders, defense contractors employ 11,700 engineers; 
on the same volume, their commercial counterparts 
use only 3,600. 

The Navy says it will try to hold down recruiting 
costs charged off as expense by the contractors. 

Meanwhile, the subcommittee is awaiting similar re- 
ports for the Army and Air Force. In the current session 
of Congress it will continue the inv estigation of defense 
contract personnel begun last year. A prime question: 
Are defense contractors hoarding engineering and tech- 
nical employees? 


Euratom Officials Dicker With U. S. 


On Aid for Nuclear Power Program 


A trio of European officials reached Washington this 
week to confer on plans for Euratom—the cooperative 
effort to develop a big commercial atomic power in- 
dustry for France, Belgium, West Germany, Italy, Lux- 
emburg, and the Netherlands. 

Immediate goals of the group are to: 

* Sound out Secy. of State Dulles and Atomic Energy 
Commission Chmn. Lewis Strauss on prospects of ex- 
tensive technological assistance for Euratom. 

¢ Lay the groundwork for later negotiations on stable 
supplies of nuclear fuels at guaranteed prices. 

* Explore possible licensing arrangements to allow 
European companies to build U.S Style reactors. 

Kuratom’s tentative goal is 3-million kw. of atomic 
power for the six nations by 1962. This would be a 
first big step toward relieving Western Europe of de- 
pendence on oil and coal. 


Probe of Traffic Troubles in Air 


Launched After Two New Disasters 


Congress is reacting quickly to the shock of two major 
domestic air disasters on consecutive days. 

* The House Commerce Committee, opening an in- 
vestigation at midweek, promised to probe problems of 
trafic control and air space division between commercial 
and military planes. It will embrace both the Northeast 
Airlines DC-6A crash in New York City (20 dead) and 
the aerial collision of a jet fighter and DC-7B on test 
flights over a suburban Los Angeles school yard (nine 
dead, including four students). 

* The Senate Commerce Committee adopted a reso- 
lution pressuring the Civil Aeronautics Board to regu- 
late flights over urban areas more strictly. Chmn. War- 
ren Magnuson (D-Wash.) says the law already authorizes 
CAB to do this. 

One immediate result was rigid definition by the CAB 
of “safe areas” for test flights. ‘They must be over open 
water or sparsely settled areas. 
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You still pay these 


“temporary” 


wartime taxes 








During World War II, Congress levied special 
taxes on the passenger fares and the freight 
charges paid to railroads and other forms of 
public for-hire transportation. One reason for 
these special taxes was to discourage the use of 
these transportation facilities in wartime. 


The war ended more than ten years ago but 
these taxes go on — and on. They still add an 
extra 10 per cent to the passenger fares you 
pay, and they add 3 per cent to the freight 
charges on everything that moves by public car- 
riers such as railroads. 

The reason for these “temporary” wartime 
taxes vanished long ago. But they are still dis- 
couraging the use of our public transportation 
systems. And by so doing, these taxes are weak- 
ening our public carriers — essential to peace- 
time commerce and vital to national defense. 

These discriminatory and burdensome taxes 
should be repealed — now! 


ASSOCIATION OF 
AMERICAN RAILROADS 


WASHINGTON, D.C. 





Appropriations — 


OMMITTEES HOLD HEARINGS; 
DRAFT APPROPRIATIONS BILLS. 


FULL COMMITTEE, WHICH 
FINAL DRAFT AND REPORT TO HOUSE. 


BY SECTION, VOTES ON IT AND 


SENDS BILLS TO SENATE. 


From Budget to 


THE PRESIDENT 
SENDS HIS BUDGET 
RECOMMENDATIONS 

TO CONGRESS. 


SINCE ALL REVENUE 
LEGISLATION MUST 
BEGIN IN THE HOUSE, 
THE HOUSE 
APPROPRIATIONS 
COMMITTEE TAKES 
LEAD IN DRAFTING 
APPROPRIATIONS BILLS. 
ITS FINDINGS ARE 
AVAILABLE TO THE 
SENATE COMMITTEE. 


A NUMBER OF 
APPROPRIATION BILLS 
ARE DRAFTED TO. 
COVER THE DIFFERENT 
GOVERNMENT DEPARTMENTS 
AND AGENCIES/ 


‘ 


SUBCOMMI ma 


SENATE 


COMMITTEE PARCELS 
SECTIONS OUT TO. 


j ‘4 4 
SUBCOMMITTE : 


eis 


BCOMMITTEES HOLD HEARINGS; 
DRAFT APPROPRIATIONS B/LLS. 


ICY Woe 0 


REPORT BACK TO 
FULL COMMITTEE, WHIC' 


Nel 
VTVET 


DIFFERENCES IN SENATE AND HOUSE 


FINAL DRAFT AND REPO! 
a 


ENATE. 


SENATE DEBATES 
MEASURE, SECTION 
BY SECTION, VOTES ON IT. 


BILLS ARE IRONED OUT IN JOINT CONFERENCE COMMITTEE. 


CONFEREES’ BILL THEN GOES TO EACH HOUSE FOR A VO 


How Purse 


Congressional and Administration 
leaders are now engaged in the sport 
of tossing the President’s $72-billion 
budget back and forth. 

e Toss—The chairman of the House 
Appropriations Committee wants Treas- 
ury Secy. George Humphrey to specify 
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PRESIDENT MUST ACCEPT OR REJECT 
BILLS PASSED BY CONGRESS IN THEIR ENTIRETY. 


Strings Are 


the areas in which he believes federal 
spending is too high. 

¢ Toss—Humphrey says now it’s up to 
Congress to scrutinize the budget and 
do the pruning. 

¢ Toss—Democrats complain that the 
Administration has had since July 1 to 


© Business Week 


Controlled 


whittle down federal spending and is 
acting disingenuously in dumping the 
budget in Congress’ lap at this late date 
without some advice on how money 
could be saved. 

¢ Toss—Budget Director P. F. Brun- 
dage reminds them that much of the 
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“hor our employees in 


6 states, BLUE CR USS 





means realistic, basic 


Protection against 


hospital bills.” 


Says DONALD A. HARPER, Vice President 
Tung-Sol Electric, Ine. 
(Headquarters in New Jersey) 


**For fourteen years, we’ve found that Blue Cross gives the kind of help the majority 
of our employees and their dependents are most apt to need and use. The Blue Cross 


objective of helping in terms of hospital care assures practical security everyone 


should have. Of course, for a company like ours, with eight plants and offices, 


Blue Cross flexibility and the saving on paper work are real advantages.’ 


Blue Cross Plans, serving locally 
coast to coast, bring Americans 
this famed program for prepay- 
ment of hospital care... the only 
one officially approved by the 


tmerican Hospital Association. 


loday, 52 million people have Blue Cross 
protection—made available in most 
cases by their employers through com- 
pany groups. Blue Cross now is the 
choice of more than 300,000 business 
firms of all types and sizes. 


issures basic security. Blue Cross 





provides a sound base for any family’s 
protection program .. . the kind of safe- 
guard most families use most often. 
Benefits based on needs. Local Blue 
Cross Plans all have the same unique 
objective: to provide for hospital care, 
rather than dollar allowances. 





Works directly with hospitals. 


sents his Blue Cross card at any partici- 
pating hospital. The local Plan pays the 
hospital directly. No claims to file. 

Saves moragement time, Details of 
the employee's care and his bills are 
handled directly with the hospital by 
Blue Cross. Employers are spared the 
added expense of claims-filing, investi- 





gations and follow-ups. Employees enjoy 
wanted privacy. 

Count on low cost. Every cent taken 
in, except for low administrative expen- 
ses, goes toward paying hospital bills. 
Blue Cross Plans take no profit. And 
another assurance of fullest value— 
benefits are set locally to meet local 
needs and conditions. 





Easily fitted into your program. 


b 








These are a few of the 
important companies that have 
Blue Cross 


BENDIX AVIATION CORP. 
FOOD FAIR STORES, INC. 
CRUCIBLE STEEL CO. OF AMERICA 
MILES LABORATORIES, INC. 
PROTO TOOLS 
SIMONDS SAW & STEEL CO. 
UNITED SHOE MACHINERY CORP. 








Large company or small, Blue Cross is 
the perfect foundation for any employee 
welfare program . . . easily integrated 
into “package” arrangements. It may 
also be turned into a retirement benefit. 


Get facts and figures on how Blue 





Special arrangements w ith local hospitals 
—like a partnership—enable Blue Cross 
Plans to provide this practical protec- 
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spending in the new budget is a result 
of programs previously voted by Con- 
gress. 

This kind of fiscal volleying is to be 
expected in Washington when one 
party controls the White House, and 
the other, the two houses of Congress 
and therefore the committee system 
The adversaries are getting in shape 
for the long season ahead in which 
Congress—largely through its Approp- 
nations Committees—votes budgets 
into law. The mechanics of the process, 
starting with the Presidential budget, 
is detailed in the chart on page 139. 
¢ Important Process—The rather com 
plicated process is just beginning now. 
The Appropriations Committee and its 
subcommittees have been organized 
and are set to consider the President’s 
budget requests. Congress probably 
won't clear the last of the appropria 
tions bills earmarking funds for the 
fiscal year starting July 1, 1958, until a 
day or two before the fiscal year begins. 
And it’s possible that if a major con- 
troversy develops on some bill, the July 
] deadline could be missed. 

Its control over the purse strings is 
about the most important role Con- 
gress has. Whether Washington will 
provide more services to the people, 
whether faxes will be cut, whether mili 
tary security will be sufficient rests pri- 
marily with the Appropriations Com 
mittees of the House and Senate. Here 
are a few examples of the committees’ 
importance: 

¢ Secy. Humphrey and the tax 
writing committees of .Congress agree 
that taxes should not be cut now. But 
the decision rests not on belief that 
sates are not too high, but on the fact 
that revenues barely exceed the spend- 
ing approved by the Appropriations 
Committees. 

¢ The House Foreign Affairs and 
Senate Foreign Relations Committees 
can, and often do, decide upon inter- 
national aid programs of a given size, 
only to find that the Appropriations 
Committees have other—not so gener- 
ous—views. 

¢ The Armed Services Commit- 
tees of both houses long ago permitted 
the Appropriations Committees — to 
make the real decisions on defense 
spending. 
¢ Sought After Assignments—It is no 
surprise, then, that members of Con- 
gress compete actively, and almost 
ruthlessly, to gain places on the Ap- 
propriations Committees. Members 
wait years for a chance for selection. 

Rep. Tom Steed (D-Okla.), a four- 
term veteran, finally was put on the 
House Committee this January, after 
having to do penance because he had 
incurred the displeasure of Speaker 
Rayburn in controversy over aid to edu- 
cation years ago. 

The House Appropriations Commit- 
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ter, with 50 members, 1s the largest in 
that chamber. ‘The Senate Committee 
has 23 members, and also is the largest 
committee in that body. The ranking 
members are among the senior mem- 
bers of Congress. Chmn. Clarence 
Cannon, (D-Mo.), of the House com 
mittee, has served for 17 terms. Chmn. 
Carl Hayden (D-Ariz.) is the senior 
senator, with 30 years of service. 

The House committee is one of 
three in which the majority party has 
more than proportionate representa- 
tion. This is to insure the party in 
power control over the voting of spend- 
ing bills. Democrats outnumber Re- 
publicans 30 to 20. 
¢ Hard Work—In the House, a mem- 
ber of the Apprepriations Committee 
spends almost full time on that one 
assignment. The members are not 
among the headline names of Con- 
gress, though Cannon, a waspish and 
hyper-partisan man, comes in for pub- 
lic notice during the appropriations 
season. But the members of the 13 
subcommittees put in more working 
hours a day than most other law- 
makers. 

The concentration is somewhat less 

acute in the Senate. There the mem- 
bers have more than one committee 
assignment. But often a member of 
the Appropriations Committee having 
a large voice in defense appropriations, 
will also be chairman of the Armed 
Services Committee. Sen. Richard B. 
Russell (D-Ga.), holds that dual role 
right now. 
e Facts of Life—It seldom takes long 
for a new member of Congress to learn 
how important an Appropriations sub 
committee chairman or member is to 
his own political life. A Westerner 
quickly finds out that Rep. Mike Kir 
wan (D-Ohio), chairman of the Interior 
subcommittee, holds almost the power 
of life and death over a water project 
in his district. 

Sen. Hayden of Arizona has based 
almost his entire career on getting ap- 
propriations for his section of the 
country. Ex-Sen. Elmer Thomas, 
(D-Okla.) kept his constituents in the 
El Reno area happy for several years, 
after the tank and truck had replaced 
the horse cavalry. As chairman of the 
subcommittee on War Dept. appro- 
priations, he was able to convince the 
military that the cavalry remount sta 
tion at Ft. Reno should be continued. 

Such examples of direct power--not 
found in the Constitution—occur time 
and again in the intricate process of 
drafting and approving appropriations 
bills. The power may carry the op 
probrium of  log-rolling or _ back- 
scratching, but it exists, nevertheless. 

What Congressmen experience 
under the whip of appropriations 
power is mild compared with what 
executive department officials, includ- 
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ing cabinet officers, may encounter. 

Two years ago, Rep. Cannon came 
to the conclusion that subcommittee 
chairmen handling public power and 
atomic energy money bills were being 
too kind to the “fellows from down- 
town.” So he reorganized the subcom- 
mittees and brought those spending 
functions under his own control. 

Some years ago, Ex. Sen. Kenneth 
D. McKellar (D-Tenn.), a tough-talk- 
ing appropriations chairman, held up 
the entire Treasury Dept. appropria- 
tions for weeks until the Treasury re- 
instated a customs collector at Nash- 
ville, whose job was being abolished 
because revenues taken into the office 
were only half his salary. 
¢ Legendary Battle—The running battle 
between McKellar and David Lilien- 
thal, former chairman of the Tennessee 
Valley Authority, has become a legend. 
McKellar was disgruntled because Sen. 
George Norris of Nebraska, and not 
himself, won honor as the “father of 
TVA.” He also didn’t like the way 
Lilienthal rejected political advice. 
McKellar tried for years to require 
TVA to turn over its power revenues 
and come to Congress for annual ap- 
propriations. Most members of the 
Senate regarded this as a move to give 
McKellar some control over TVA 
personnel and operations. He never 
succeeded, but the fight became an 
annual event. 

McKellar and Cannon some years 
ago disagreed with the Army’s decision 
to pass over a colonel assigned to Con- 
gress as appropriations liaison man. So 
they wrote first a brigadier’s star into 
the military money bill, and later a 
two-star promotion. 

McKellar and Cannon fought be- 
tween themselves, too. At one stage, a 
major appropriations bill could not be 
resolved in conference because the two 
chairmen would not even speak to each 
other, let alone schedule a meeting. 
“I used to sit there sometimes and feel 
like crawling under my chair,” one 
member me 

Congress, in general, assigns to the 
two Appropriations Committees almost 
full control over spending decisions. 
Leaders say this has to be, that the ap- 
propriations bills are so voluminous 
and detailed that it is impossible for a 
single member to have any but the most 
superficial knowledge of the measures. 
¢ Expert Help—Even the subcommit- 
tee members of the committees have 
to depend upon staff experts to guide 
them through the maze of legislative 
language. The 13 subcommittees of 
the House have 17 professional and 
career staff members aiding them; in 
the Senate 16 professionals are now 
assigned to the 12 subcommittees. 

These people work year round, often 
going into the departments to investi- 
gate operations during the summer and 


fall when Congress is adjourned. They 
become almost as expert as the execu- 
tive department budget officers, and 
are credited with exposing waste and 
ineficiency on a grand or sometimes 
trivial scale. 

Not long ago the Administration 
sought a request of only a few hundred 
dollars for wastebaskets, but some quick 
arithmetic work on the part of the 
staff developed that the per item cost 
was $20. Members balked at approving 
the whole bill until the government 
came back with a price of less than 
half the original. 
¢ Problem of Influence—Because the 
subcommittees in the House work in 
secret session, the staff members have 
an influence over members that some 
students of government—and congress- 
men, too—say must be kept in check. 
In the House, staffers are reassigned 
from time to time to prevent them 
from becoming the captive of the agency 
budget officers with whom they work. 

Sen. Allen Ellender (D-La.,) a vet- 
eran of the Senate committee, doubts 
that even professional staff assistance - 
can ever put congressmen on equal 
footing with department officials. 

“The committees are more or less 
at the mercy of the departments,” 
Ellender says. “They can send in their 
justifications, and we take them and 
read them. It takes me a week to read 
the agriculture bill alone. I don’t have 
that much time. And the committee 
doesn’t have enough investigators to go 
behind all the requests and see whether 
they are really needed.” 

Ellender is pessimistic about what 
can be done. He does not believe that 
opening hearings of the Senate Ap- 
propriations Committee to the public 
have accomplished the economies that 
some people expected. The idea was 
that both the government officials and 
members would be more prudent about 
spending if they had to justify each 
item in public. 
¢ Defense Spending—“Congress has 
lost the purse strings,” Ellender says. 
“They're now in the hands of the 
Armed Forces.” Ellender recounts that 
he caught an item in the Air Force 
budget for wing tanks for planes that 
put the price astronomically high. He 
found that the actual price would be 
only about a fourth of the $37-million 
requested. 

“I said: ‘Surely you are going to re- 
turn the other $28-million,’” Ellender 
recalls. ““They said: ‘Oh, no, we are go- 
ing to use it for something else.’” 

Sen. Stuart Symington (D.-Mo.) a 
defendant of big military spending, 
takes a different view. He said in a 
television interview on Sunday that non- 
defense spending has gone up $7-bil- 
lion since Eisenhower became presi- 
dent, while military spending has gone 
up only $6-billion. END 
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Milestone on the Road to Unity 


@ Ministers iron out details of West Europe’s plans 


for a Common Market and a free trade zone. 


@ Predictions are that the Common Market agree- 


ment will be signed next month. 


@ But the treaty still has to run the gamut of six 


parliaments before it’s ratified. 


After months of hard bargaining, 


Western Europe last week moved tan- 


talizingly close to agreement on two 
revolutionary schemes for economic 
unity (BW—Oct.20°56,p23). Within 
the next two weeks, top European min- 
isters will travel to Paris in an attempt 
to hammer out the final agreement on 
both plans. 

¢ Plan I—The first, and more import 
ant, plan provides for a customs union 
treaty among the six members of the 
Coal & Steel Community—France, Ger- 
many, Italy, and the three Benelux na- 
tions. 

The basic idea is that over a period 
of 12 to 15 years, these nations grad- 
ually would mesh their individual econ- 
omies, and eventually, their trade bar- 
riers would wither away, being. replaced 
by a common tariff toward the outside 
world. Overseas dependent territories 
would benefit from an investment pool. 
Capital and labor would circulate freely 
through this Common Market, and 
national economic policies would dove- 
tail. A parallel treaty would set up 
Euratom (BW—Dec.29'56,p76), under 
which these same six nations would 
coordinate their efforts in the nuclear 
energy field—to make themselves less de- 
pendent on Middle East oil. 
¢ Plan II—The second plan, aiming 
at economic unity of Western Europe, 
blossomed out of the first. It would set 
up a free trade area in Europe around 
and including the six-nation customs 
union. First proposed by Britain last 
July, the free trade area idea is being 
worked out by the 17-nation Organiza- 
tion for European Economic Coopera- 
tion (OEEC). The less ambitious 
OEEC plan’ would accommodate 
European countries that, like Great 
Britain, want to cooperate in Western 
Europe, but also want to keep a free 
hand on their trade policies elsewhere. 
¢ Progress—In Brussels and Paris last 
week, both economic unity movements 
registered gains: 

On Monday, at an all-day meeting in 
Val-Duchesse Chateau outside Brussels, 
the six foreign ministers of the Coal & 
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Steel Community ironed out all but 
one of their major differences on the 
Common Market treaty. The remain- 
ing problem centers on the touchy 
question of investment by the six in 
French overseas territories. Riddled 
with political overtones, this knotty 
problem will be tackled at final top- 
level meeting in Paris Feb. 17. Bel 
gium’s Foreign Minister Spaak, who 
presided at the Brussels gathering, pre- 
dicted last week that both the Common 
Market and Euratom treaties would 
be signed by Mar. 10. 

Meanwhile, back in Pans, OEEC 
Secy. Gen. Rene Sergent had news 
about the agency’s free trade area plan. 
He handed reporters copies of a report 
that has been in the works since July— 
when the idea was first suggested by 
Great Britain—on the feasibility of the 
plan. 

The report, which is to be acted upon 
next Tuesday when foreign ministers 
from OEEC nations meet in Paris, con- 
cludes that the free trade area project 
is workable, and advises acceptance by 
OEEC. Sergent, who for the first time 
in the agency’s nine-year history re- 
leased a report before ministerial action, 
predicted favorable action by the min- 
isterial council. 
¢ Dovetailing Plans—With two eco- 
nomic unity plans before them, Euro- 
pean observers noted how dependent 
each had become on the other. The 
idea that the OEEC plan could be 
considered an alternative to the six- 
nation Common Market was rejected 
by Sergent. “Without the Common 
Market,” he said, “there won’t be any 
free trade area.” On the other hand, 
the concessions made last week in the 
Common Market negotiations revealed 
how important the free trade idea 
has become in Western European 
minds. 

One example: The Dutch reluctantly 
went along with decisions fixing the 
common tariff that six nations will 
present to the outside world. In gen- 
eral, this common tariff will be an 
arithmetical average rate based on 


present tariffs levied by each of the 
six nations. Holland, a_ low-tariff 
country, finds itself being forced to 
raise its tariffs on certain industrial 
products. But much of the sting is 
taken out of the Dutch complaint since 
Great Britain, which supplies many of 
Holland’s industrial products, plans to 
enter the free trade area so that British 
goods will escape the higher common 
tariff. 

¢ Losers—Obviously, the U.S. and 
other third countries trading in West- 
ern Europe won't fare so well. The 
common tariff being fixed by the six 
nations will have a tinge of protec- 
tionism, though it reportedly won't 
violate GATT rules. French negotia- 
tors at Brussels were assured that the 
lower scale of duties among Western 
European nations over the next decade 
won't be applied to third-country im- 
ports for some time—actually they 
won't feel the full impact for at least 
15 years. 

¢ Compromise—Such concessions stem 
from the effort of Brussels’ negotiators 
to make the Common Market plan as 
painless as possible, and thus increase 
the chances of the six parliaments to 
ratify the treaty. The plan has shed 
much of its “Europeanism” since first 
proposed last April in the so-called 
Spaak report. “The Common Market,” 
Spaak admitted last week, “ will be a 
compromise.” During the transition 
years, France will be permitted to 
maintain (1) its special taxes on im- 
ports and (2) its export subsidy pro- 
gram. Agricultural products will get 
special treatment, with fixing of mini- 
mum prices allowed—in many cases 
above world prices. But most Euro- 
peanists feel such concessions worth 
making in order to get trade unity roll- 
ing in Western Europe. 

Under the Common Market plan, 
tariff reduction will be systematic but 
gradual over a period of 12 to 15 years. 
Once a country enters into the plan, 
it can’t back out, although it can post- 
pone its tariff reduction commitments 
if plagued by special economic troubles. 
Such postponements, as well as other 
top-level rulings, will be the respon- 
sibility of the council of ministers. 
France, Germany, and Italy each will 
have four votes in the council, Holland 
and Belgium two each, and Luxem- 
bourg one. During the transitional 
period, the most important decisions 
must be unanimous—but later a quali- 
fied majority of 12 votes will be bind- 
ing. 
¢ Operation—Although top-level policy 


remains in the hands of national min- 
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. . . after the signing 
comes the difficult process 
of ratification by each of the 


al 


six parliaments . . . 
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isters—a procedure that Europeanists 
such as Spaak and French Premier 
Mollet wanted to avoid—the actual oper- 
ation of the Common Market will be 
carried out by a European commission 
somewhat similar to the Coal & Steel 
Community High Authority. A parlia- 
mentary assembly which the plan pro- 
vides probably will be merged with 
the Coal & Steel Community assembly. 
The combined group might be reorgan- 
ized into a more meaningful “European 
assembly.” Surrounding and bolstering 
this “Little Europe” will be the larger 
OEEC free trade area. Details as to 
how it would operate are still to be 
worked out, pending the expected 
green light from the OEEC ministerial 
council next week. 

Last week, OEEC and the six foreign 
ministers noted that, for technical 
reasons, the free trade area will have 
to assume a form much like that of 
the Common Market. This would 
inevitably mean, observers say, an in- 
creasing participation in Western Euro- 
pean affairs by Great Britain. No one 
seems more aware of this fact than 
Britain itself, which recently invited 
members of the Western European 
Union to come to London to discuss 
“their common problems.” 
¢ Odds—The current drive for eco- 
nomic unity in Western Europe won't 
be completed immediately even if the 
Common Market treaty is signed next 
month. After the signing comes the 
difficult process of ratification by each 
of the six parliaments. It was this 
process that killed the European De- 
fense Community after the treaty had 
been signed. 

The betting in European political 
circles on what will happen to the 
Common Market treaty, particularly 
in the French National Assembly, 
seems to favor ratification. But the 
odds will drop sharply if the Mollet 
government falls, or if the Adenauer 
government is defeated in the general 
elections in Germany next September. 
By the end of February, the Mollet 
government will have been in office 13 
months, the longest of any postwar 
French Cabinet. By the laws of French 
politics, his government is living on 
borrowed time. The big question in 
Western Europe last week was whether 
Mollet can hang onto power long 
enough to guide his Common Market 
project through an unpredictable Na- 
tional Assembly. No 
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Ax Hovers Over Opera in Italy 


of Italian opera lovers, including Pres. Giovarmi Gronchi, turns out 
FULL HOUSE to hear Maria Callas in Milan’s historic La Scala. 
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Full houses still rule in Italy, 
home of opera—but they don’t 
pay the bills. The government 
does, and it says costs must stop 
soaring—that art must yield a 
foothold to better business 
methods. 


PHANTOM “extra,” more fearsome 
A than the most rascally operatic 
villain, stalked the stages of Italy's 
grand opera houses last week. It sent a 
wave of panic through the ranks of 
choristers, ballerinas, musicians, and 
stagehands. It frightened  superin- 
tendents, conductors, prima donnas, 
and leading tenors into unbecoming 
outbursts of temperament. 

It also brought the mayors of a dozen 
major Italian cities scurrying to Rome 
to find ways of ousting the specter—or 
at least adapting its presence somehow 
to the harmonious ensemble of the 
operatic stage. 

For the name of the intruder—no 
phantom to businessmen in their steady 
struggle with the profit margia—was 
“economy,” otherwise known as “cost- 
cutting.” In the swank surroundings 
of Milan’s La Scala, Rome’s Teatro 
dell’ Opera, or Naples’ San Carlo, it 
was as unwelcome as a conductor in 
overalls. 
¢ Budget Squeeze—Its cue to come on 
stage came from the Italian govern- 
ment. Opera, at once the grandest and 
most expensive form of musical art, has 
been costing somebody munificent 
sums ever since its birth in a late Six- 
teenth Century Florentine nobleman’s 
house. In Italy, for more than two 
decades, that somebody has been the 
national government, through a com- 
plicated system of subsidies. The state 
has wisely kept its hands off the opera’s 
creative life—but at the same time it 
has failed to set up adequate adminis- 
trative and financial controls over funds 
expended—and the deficits that the 
state has to make up have grown by 
leaps and bounds. 

Now a maturing democracy, increas- 
ingly conscious of government’s re- 
sponsibility to its citizens, is confronted 
with the task of trying to balance a na- 
tional budget again sadly out of kilter. 
So the government has decided to lop 
off a full third of the sums it pays for 
opera, cutting the subsidies from the 
1956-57 total of $6.7-million to $4.3- 
million. 

This is one of many proposed cuts 
designed to pare down the anticipated 
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make a magnificent background for Verdi’s Aida in a midsummer performance at Rome’s Baths of Caracalla. But 
HUGE SETS Italian government, which helps foot bill, says such sets are too costly to build new ones frequently. 
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to maintain aging opera houses is problem. Here workmen 


refurbish La Scala boxes in gilt and damask. 
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made to order—this one for 
COSTUMES soprano Renata Tebaldi in 


Mascagni’s Iris, help add to opera expenses, 


such as veteran tenor Giacomo Lauri- 
TALENT Volpi costs $1,500 per night (tops at 
New York’s Metropolitan is $1,000 a performance). 
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THE CHARACTER OF A PEOPLE — you can read it in the senators they keep. 
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budget deficit of $325-million for the 
1957-58 fiscal year. Though this is 
$107-million less than the previous 
deficit, it’s still a lot if the government 
is to produce a balanced budget by 
1960 as promised. 

The new budget containing the cut 
has been approved by the council of 
ministers but has not yet been sub- 
mitted to parliament. Final approval 
is not likely before midsummer—and 
meanwhile the uproar from the pro- 
tagonists of opera for restoration of the 
full subsidy grows louder. 
¢ Familiar—Subsidies are the accepted 
pattern for Europe’s opera houses—as 
deficits are the rule for opera every- 
where—but as yet there’s no sign else- 
where of a subsidy crackdown. In 
Vienna, where three operas and two 
theaters get subsidies, there’s talk of 
raising prices for luxury seats. In Paris, 
the Opera and Opera Comique last 
year avoided the usual deficits (over 
and above the budgeted government 
subsidy) when a new director enlarged 
their repertory and customers flocked 
back. 

Up to now, European opera com- 
panies have reaped little profit from 
such outside sources of income as 


recordings, though individual singers 
and conductors benefit. Now the Paris 
opera houses are organizing recordings, 
and the Vienna State Opera is negoti- 
ating. In Italy, La Scala is trying to 
develop recordings, but phonograph 


records in Italy are expensive and the 
domestic market is limited. In the 
U.S., Angel Records has issued 15 
complete operas recorded at La Scala. 
Income from films benefits the artists, 
not the opera houses. Television in 
Italy is neither a source of income nor 
a threat. 

New York’s Metropolitan Opera 
has never had the benefit of subsidies. 
Its costs, too, are rising—from $4-mil- 
lion for over-all expenses for the 1950- 
51 season to $5.3-million in 1955-56. 
Despite revenue from broadcasts and 
an LP-record tie-in with the Book-of- 
the-Month Club, and successful efforts 
to increase revenue by boosting patron- 
age, ticket prices, and seating capacity 
and to keep down costs by hard bar- 
gaining with backstage unions and a 
$1,000-a-night ceiling on star salaries, 
the Met is more or less resigned to 
deficits. One Met man sighs, “Opera 
has been in the red since the Sixteenth 
Century.” 

Last year’s deficit, after special con- 
tributions, was $385,882: all the Met 
business staff will say about how that 
is made up is that loans from banks 
cover it. 
¢ Mob Scene—If all is relatively quiet 
on opera stages elsewhere, no librettist 
could quite do justice to the scene in 
Italy, filled with hand wringing, chest 
thumping, and arm waving. Managers 
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are threatening to curtail their seasons, 
and elimimate such tourist-attracting 
special events as the Florence May 
Festival and summer outdoor opera in 
Rome in the ruins of the ancient Baths 
of Caracalla (picture, page 147). Chor- 
isters, ballerinas, musicians, extras, and 
stagehands threaten to strike. 

Target of the agitation is Under Sec- 
retary Giuseppe Brusasca, who repre- 
sents the government in cultural mat- 
ters. He drafted the bill proposing the 
subsidy cuts after a detailed city-by-city 
investigation of artistic and administra- 
tive standards in opera. 
¢ Proposal—His main thesis is this: 
Since taxpayers’ money supports opera, 
their representatives should participate 
in the financial administration of the 
individual opera companies involved. 
At present those companies, of which 
La Scala is typical, are administered as 
though they were free private enter- 
prises—but with a difference. They 
can’t go bankrupt because the govern- 
ment makes up the deficit. 

The government says this must end 
—and Brusasca contends that substan- 
tial economies could be made without 
lowering present high standards of pro 
duction and performance. 

To help relieve the load on the na- 
tional budget, the government also 
wants municipalities and provinces to 
raise their own contributions for sup- 
port of opera. Local governments now 
contribute minor fractions of the cost. 
The national government argues that 
cities whose hotels, restaurants, and 
transportation benefit from tourists— 
attracted by opera as much as by cathe- 
drals and scenery—should foot a bigger 
share of the bill. 

To all this, the claque of opera en- 
thusiasts retorts that opera, in the 
phrase applied to a famous singer of a 
half-century ago, is the “glory of 
Italy,” and must not languish for want 
of a lira. 
¢ How Subsidy Works—The Italian 
government’s opera subsidy is actually 
not a single subsidy but two—and the 
complications make it difficult to show 
just how much subsidies have increased 
in postwar years. 

One subsidy is direct—an outright 
sum that has increased annually in 
direct proportion to costs and wages, 
and is now about 20% above 1948. 
The second, and bigger, subsidy is a 
percentage of the taxes collected on 
sales of tickets for opera, movies, 
theaters, circuses—in fact, all enter- 
tainment. As national income, and 
spending for entertainment, has risen, 
the amount pumped back into opera 
has swelled, too. The government now 
wants to trim down to 12% the present 
15% of these tax collections going to 
opera. 

In Austria, the federal government 
allocates some $6-million a year for 


opera and theater subsidies. The French 
budget for 1956 provided $3.8-million. 
In Britain last year, the Arts Council 
(a government body) put up $700,000 
for opera (the only opera company in 
Britain not receiving a state subsidy is 
the Glyndebourne company, which has 
an eight-week summer season). 

'n Italy, the government calculates 
that it costs the taxpayers $6.40 per 
seat to subsidize La Scala, $9.60 for 
Rome, $12.80 for Naples. 
¢ Costly Divas—At least one Italian 
opera manager—Riccarde Vitale of the 
Rome Opera—agrees that “we could 
certainly save a lot of money by putting 
ceilings on fees to stars and maestros.” 
He adds: 

“Payment of progressively fatter fees 
to divas and conductors for whose serv- 
ices Milan and others bid briskly 
against each other with the taxpayers’ 
money is one of several elements in 
steadily swelling budgets.” 

In prewar days, New York’s Metro- 
politan paid more than European 
houses, but that is no longer true, Such 
stars as Maria Callas can get $1,500 
a performance in Italy, against the 
Met’s $1,000 ceiling (though the Met, 
like others, will pay traveling expenses 
on occasion). One soprano, Licia 
Albanese, once got a total of $7,000 for 
a performance at La Scala, including 
expenses for herself and her husband. 

In contrast, Vienna—which built up 
a high artistic reputation in the im- 
mediate postwar years—has a normal 
ceiling of less than $250, with some- 
thing less than $800 for “the world’s 
top 10 singers.” 
¢ Across the Board—But not only divas 
come high in Italy. Even the average 
maestro won't lift the baton for less 
than $450. The average cost of put- 
ting on an opera is $8,500 per per- 
formance, of which 60% goes for bal- 
let, chorus, musicians, minor players, 
technicians. Then sets and costumers 
take another 10%. A couple of expen- 
sive stars and conductor can soak up 
the rest. (Vienna puts the cost per per- 
formance at $3,800 to $5,300. In 
Paris, 85% of costs are payroll.) 

Most permanent employees in Italy, 
including the stagehands, wardrobe 
mistresses, and office workers, actually 
work at most seven months a year, 
but are paid on a full year basis with 
a month’s vacation under a 1947 law. 
High severance pay makes it prohibitive 
to discharge a fattening ballerina or 
aging tenor. So Italy’s opera suffers 
from the same disease as its industry 
and civil service—overloaded payrolls. 

But it’s worse in opera because 
artistic deterioration often comes before 
1etirement age. One manager says he 
could “fire 100 of my 400 employees 
without missing them, but the unions 
won't let me.” 

Another big cause of management 
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difficulties is generosity with free tickets 
—though the managers aren’t altogether 
to blame. Getting free tickets is a na- 
tional pastime, and it’s not too unusual 
for 50% of a house to be papered. 
Among others, low-paid but high-rank- 
ing bureaucrats like to be seen at the 
opera—and bring pressure. 

Managers themselves are also criti- 
vized for spending too much for new 
sets and costumes for old stand-by 
operas, and for putting on new operas 
that turn out to be flops. 
¢ Deficit Financing—Ticket sales never 
cover cost of performance—though 
that’s not unusual for opera anywhere. 
La Scala, in Italy’s wealthiest city, 
comes closest, covering as much as 40% 
of expenses. Roime’s record is con- 
siderably less than 30%. 

Under the circumstances, opera 
managers’ budgets are masterpieces of 
deficit financing. Here’s a typical one: 
It lists total expenses of $1,390,000, 
against income from tickets and sub- 
scriptions of $308,000 and from other 
sources of $73,000. That leaves a 
deficit of $1,009,000, of which the na- 
tional government absorbed $825,000 
and the city $56,000—leaving a deficit 
carryover of $128,000. 

To help opera to survive on a grand 
scale, management is urged to trim 
administrative and artistic staffs, install 
modem office and bookkeeping prac- 
tices, cut down on restaging of old 
operas, and select new operas with 
great care. 
¢ Empires—All of Italy's opera houses 
are tight little empires, but the most 
autocratically ruled—as well as the most 
successful—is Miian’s La Scala. Its 
superintendent, Antonio Ghiringhelli, 
looks like a white-maned former 
matinee idol in his 60s, but is actually 
a wealthy retired manufacturer of syn- 
thetic leathers who made a fortune dur- 
ing Fascism. 

He defends his experimentation with 
new operas by reminding critics that a 
century and a quarter ago his predeces- 
sor had to beg to be allowed to produce 
an opera like Norma, now almost uni- 
versally popular. 
¢ Finding a Solution—Talk of closing 
La Scala or any other major opera house 
is regarded as “sheer nonsense” in ofh- 
cial and artistic circles. Opera is recog- 
nized as a part of Italy’s cultural and 
spiritual life; and though directly it’s 
a losing proposition, indirectly it’s a 
source of important income in drawing 
many of the 11-million tourists who in 
1955 spent $170-million in Italy. 

It’s the knowledge of opera’s contri- 
bution to the national economy that is 
moving officialdom to listen carefully 
to the pleas of the big city mayors. At 
last reports, the mayors, too, were re- 
ported ready to increase the local con- 
tributions, and managers were agreeing 
to get to work trimming expenses. END 
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The magic of engineered energy 


In their countless functions and forms springs provide 
unlimited scope to those who spark design projects. 
Our engineers of energy offer specialized knowledge 


and experience, plus nationwide production facilities. 


ASSOCIATED SPRING CORPORATION 


General Offices: Bristol, Connecticut 
World’s Largest Manufacturers of Precision Mechanical Springs 


CONVENIENT MANUFACTURING DIVISIONS Coast to Coast 


WALLACE BARNES CO. THE WILLIAM D. GIBSON CO. RAYMOND MANUFACTURING CO. BARNES-GIBSON-RAYMOND Div. 
Bristol, Connecticut and 1800 Clybourn Ave., Chicago 14, Ill. Corry, Pennsylvania 40300 Plymouth Rd., Plymouth, Mich. 
Syracuse 9 (Solvay), N.Y. and Ann Arbor, Michigan 


MILWAUKEE DIVISION OHIO DIVISION CLEVELAND SALES OFFICE 
341 E. Erie St., Milwaukee, Wis. 1825 E. tst St., Dayton, Ohio 22700 Shore Center Ave., Cleveland, Ohio 


SEABOARD PACIFIC DIVISION DUNBAR BROTHERS CO. F.N. MANROSS AND SONS CO. THE WALLACE BARNES CO., LTD. 
15001 So, Broadway, Gardena, Cal, Bristol, Connecticut Bristol, Connecticut Hamilton, Ontario, Canada 


WALLACE BARNES STEEL DIVISION — Producer of High -Carbon Strip Steel 
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In Business Abroad 


Panama Canal Capacity Needs Stretching, 
But Management Wonders How to Pay Bill 


Last week the top brass of the Panama Canal Co., 
headed by Asst. Army Secy. George H. Roderick, in- 
spected the canal’ 's facilities, sized up the problems de- 
manding “urgent” solution in these terms: 

While the Atlantic and Pacific approaches to the 
canal can handle two-way traffic, that’s not true of the 
so-called Gaillard Cut. Stepped-up traffic since the 
war—and particularly since the Suez crisis—has made 
this a bottleneck. Gaillard Cut, of course, can be 
widened and dredged deeper to help solve this problem. 

But more complex is the matter of possibly building 
larger locks to take care of bigger ships now passing 
through. You don’t just expand existing locks; you 
have to build completely new ones. That, the company 
announced, would cost an estimated $2.5-billion. The 
company fully realizes that no U.S. taxpayer would 
buy that amount—if one guided-missile strike could 
ruin the locks overnight. Yet the only safe alternative, 
recommended by military men, would be construction 
of a new sea-level canal—less vulnerable but costing a 
whopping $4.5-billion. 

One way of covering the costs of canal improvements 
is to boost tolls. These now average $4,000 to $5,000 
per ship—and they've been the same since 1936, despite 
skyrocketing costs of canal operations. Use of the canal 
saves ships some $50,000 and 20 days’ sailing time 
around Cape Horn. But shipping interests are likely 
to protest violently in Washington at any higher rates. 

Another source of money is the Panama Canal Co. 
itself. As a self-supporting company (by law), it paid 
the U.S. Treasury $8.6-million last year as interest on 
the government’s direct investment in the canal, paid 
out $10-million for the Canal Zone government. That 
left $4.2-million in net income. 

The decision on what to do to boost the canal’s 
capacity—and how to pay for the boost—is now in the 
hands of a special committee. 


New Company Set Up in Japan 
To Crank Out “People’s Cars” 


Is Japan heading into the auto age? That’s what some 
Japanese financiers think. Last week they announced 
the formation of a new automobile company that back- 
ers hope will rank among the top three vehicle producers 
of Japan within three years—and within 10 years com- 
pete with U.S. companies. 

The company, still unnamed, will be established by 
Ohta Motorcar Co, and Nippon Nainenki Seizo, each 
providing capital on a 50-50 basis. But the new com- 
pany’s optimistic future is based on the fact that Keita 
Goto, wealthy Japanese financier, has promised it “un- 
limited backing.” 
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There are some skeptics in Tokyo. They question 
whether the new company will have any more success 
than several other Japanese concerns trying to put out 
a “people’s car.” The big problem is building a vehicle 
that can sell at low enough prices to reach a mass 
Japanese market. 


Nasser’s “Egyptianizing” Leaves Loopholes 


So 40 U. S. Companies Can Survive—for Now 


“What do American companies in Egypt want, any- 
way?” began an article in a Cairo newspaper this week. 
By “Egyptianizing” foreign banks, insurance companies, 
and commercial agencies, (BW —Jan.26’57,p158), Col. 
Nasser hasn’t given U.S. ee much chance to 
answer. 

But it now looks as though the recent nationalization 
move has enough loopholes so that most of the 40 U.S. 
companies with interests in Egypt will scrape by—for 
the time being, at least. The ones most directly af- 
fected—First National City Bank of New York, Ameri- 
can Express Co., and the Cairo association representing 
seven U.S. insurance companies—say they'll stick it out 
until the five-year time lhmit on Egyptianizing is up. 
After that, they'll stay on if they can—or get thrown ovt. 

Most other U.S. companies feel the new laws won't 
necessarily affect them directly. Among these com- 
panies: Caltex, Esso, and Mobil marketing organiza- 
tions and seven motion picture companies. 

The distinction seems to be that if you're a limited 
liability company or import and sell your own goods, then 
Nasser won't bother you much. But if you're just a 
middleman handling ‘anybody's goods—like one U.S. 
firm, 37 years in Egypt, that sells toothpaste and safety 
razors—you probably face total loss of business. 


Business Abroad Briefs 


Harry Ferguson’s “mystery” car jolted the auto world 
over a year ago (BW —Dec.3’55,p27). Now three British 
auto makers—reportedly Standard, BMC, and Rootes— 
plan to launch models before October incorporating 
Ferguson’s unique four-wheel automatic transmission. 


The bicycle industry is asking the ‘Tariff Commission 
to reopen the bicycle-import issue. Despite 1955’s 50% 
increase in import duties—and no recent upswing in 
bicycle imports—the industry now clamors for quotas. 


Moscow University has offered scholarships—including 
tuition, books, medical expenses, and even transporta- 
tion if needed—for Mexican nuclear physics students. 


Huge shipyard for much-needed tankers is being built 
in Italy at La Spezia (between Genoa and Leghorn). 
Shipbuilding will begin there as soon as the first slip- 
way is ready—probably next September. The yard will 
handle up to 100,000 tonners, cost about $20-million— 
with tanker-tycoon Aristotle Onassis kicking in part of 
the money. 
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@ Beams and cross braces painted the same color as ceiling improves the appearance of 
the intricate maze of overhead conveyors. Work areas are also made to seem more spacious, 


NE of the most important develop- 

ments of the vast expansion 
program undertaken by the Chrysler 
Corporation is its new multi-million 
dollar ‘‘Qualimatic’”’ engine plant in 
Detroit, Michigan. Hy-Fire 200 h.p. 
V-8 engines for Plymouth motorcars 
are produced here at the rate of 2% 
per minute. 


@ Walls, ceilings, floors, machines, 
conveyors, motorized trucks and over- 
head cranes throughout this huge 
structure are painted according to 
Pittsburgh’s system of COLOR DYNAMICS. 


e@ Exclusive automatic quality control 
processes have made this plant one of 
the nation’s industrial show places. 
Newly developed mechanized equip- 
ment has supplanted conventional 
power tools in processing, assembling, 
inspecting and testing. 


® Widespread use of automated ma- 
chinery has reduced physical effort. 


But nervous tension which affects pro- 
ductive efficiency remains to be coped 
with. This tension is often caused by 
eye fatigue. COLOR DYNAMICS painting 
helps to reduce eye strain by the proper 
use of eye-rest and focal colors which 
aid operators to see their jobs better. 


@ Warning and safety colors on ma- 
chine controls, conveyors, traffic lanes, 
trucks and cranes alert workers and 
reduce danger of time-loss accidents. 


@ COLOR DYNAMICS creates a more 
attractive, cheerful environment for 
the work force which contributes to 
better morale. Employees take greater 
pride in their surroundings. They help 
to keep work areas clean and orderly, 
reducing housekeeping problems. 


@ Why not test the practical value of 
COLOR DYNAMICS in your plant? Try it 
on a machine or two—or in a whole 
department—and see the difference. 


Modern system of painting 
contributes to quality of 
production and the morale 
and safety of workers in 
Chrysler Corporation’s 
multi-million dollar 


““Qualimatic’’ factory. 


@ Inspectors are assisted in their tasks by 
eye-rest colors on equipment used to 
check the alignment of crankshafts. 


@ Eye-rest colors are an excellent con- 
trast for the panels of signal lights on this 
battery of 72 automatic “hot test stands”. 


How to Get an Engineered Color Study of Your Plant—FREE! 


© We'll be glad to mail you a free copy of our 
tully-illustrated book on COLOR DYNAMICS for 
dustry. It explains simply and clearly what this 
painting system is and how to apply it on ma- 
chines, walls, ceilings, and mobile equipment, 


Better still, we'll prepare an engineered color 
study of your plant, or any part of it, without cost 
or obligation. Call your nearest Pittsburgh Plate 
Glass Company branch and arrange to have our 
representative see you. Or mail coupon at right, 


Send For FREE Book! 


Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co., Paint Div. 
Department & w 27 Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 


me a FREE copy of 
Dynamics 
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ONE OF THE OLDEST METALS 
SOLVES ONE OF THE NEWEST PROBLEMS 


As industry moves toward atomic power plants and atomic 
propulsion units, a broad new field of application calls for 
Lead . the ancient metal that paved the Hanging Gardens 
of Babylon and carried water to the homes of Roman citizens. 

Lead is used for protection of personnel against gamma 
rays for two important reasons. First, it is the densest of all 
readily available metals. Second, it does not itself become 
contaminated or generate harmful radioactivity from ex- 
posure to radioactive materials. 

For years past ASARCO lead walls have protected X-ray 
technicians in hospitals and laboratories. Now ASARCO lead 
finds ever-widening use in government and industrial ap- 
plications of nuclear power. 

ASARCO metallurgists are conducting extensive studies 
on lead and lead products for atomic shielding. ASARCO’s 


AMERICAN SMELTING AND REFINING COMPANY 


Federated Metals Division has developed interlocking struc- 
tural lead bricks for use in the construction of nuclear 
power reactors. Similarly, lead containers have been de- 
veloped for storing and shipping radioisotopes for industrial 
and medical use. Atomic wastes are also transported for 
disposal in containers of this type. 

The American Smelting and Refining Company is one 
of the country’s leading suppliers of lead... for literally 
hundreds of industrial uses. At our Central Research 
Laboratory at South Plainfield, New Jersey, continuing 
tests — some of them of more than 20 years’ duration — 
are being conducted in the interest of users of lead and 
other basic non-ferrous metals and by-products. We can 
supply authoritative information on the use of lead for 
radiation protection and other purposes. 


ASARCO 


120 Broadway, New York 5, N.Y. 
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The fallacy of Stalinist economics finally has caught up with Stalin’s 
heirs. That was the word Mikhail Pervukhin, new economic czar of the 
U.S.S.R., has this week for the Supreme Soviet. 


Russia’s industrial growth is to be slowed down this year. After gains 
that had averaged around 12% a year over the past decade (11% in 1956), 
the 1957 target has had to be cut to 7%, and that means, almost certainly, 
that the goals of the Sixth Five Year Plan can’t be reached. 


This is the first time in Soviet peacetime history that the Kremlin has 
shifted its economic gears in this way. Behind the shift lie: 


* The sudden explosions in Eastern Europe last fall, which have turned 
the area from an economic asset of huge proportions into a liability. 


¢ The pressure of the Russian people for a bigger share of the national 
cake. This is forcing a diversion of resources, well beyond original plans, 
to things like housing, welfare schemes, and consumption. 


* The cost of agricultural development, especially the virgin lands pro- 
gram, has proved far higher than expected, using up resources that had 
been slated for industry. 


* The arms race with the U.S., especially in the field of missiles, is 
proving far costlier than either the Russians or we expected. (Although 
the defense budget presented to the Supreme Soviet this week is slightly 
lower than last year’s, it’s a safe bet that total defense spending has gone up.) 


It will be some time before you can tell whether the Pervukhin 
economic policy is meant to be an emergency program or a basic shift 
away from Stalinist economics. 

For the present Pervukhin insists that there’s been no shift from the 
traditional emphasis on heavy industry. But there’s little doubt, even so, 
that the big cutbacks will have to fall on heavy industry. 

In any case, it’s clear that the Kremlin is being forced to lengthen its 
time sights for achieving one of its supreme ambitions—surpassing the 
U.S. in industrial output. 


Washington is trying to work out a joint U. S.-European approach to 
the question of negotiating a withdrawal of troops from Central Europe. 
A four-power task force—from the U.S., Britain, France, and West Ger- 
manhy—may soon be set up to study the problem. 


No one in Washington is very optimistic about reaching agreement 
with the Russians on a joint withdrawal. But there is a widespread feeling 
that a Western offer makes good political sense. 


Washington is ready to give all-out support to Euratom, the proposed 
six-nation atomic energy pool, (page 143). Pres. Eisenhower underlined that 
fact this week by receiving three European experts. 


According to present plans Euratom will install 3-million kw. of nuclear 
power capacity by 1962. That would make it possible for Western Europe 
to stabilize its rapidly rising imports of oil and coal at 1962 levels. But to 
achieve this goal, Euratom wiil need help from the U. S.—in the form of 
enriched uranium, access to U.S. reactors, and technical assistance. 
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The first installment of Britain’s defense cuts can be expected this 
month. But Defense Minister Sandys, just back from his Washingtor. visit, 
is scotching reports that there will be an immediate cut of 20%, or £300- 
million. 


The first installment probably will amount to about £50-million, con- 
sisting of selected cuts in fighter aircraft contracts, in guided missile work, 
and in the production of conventional arms. The next will involve a 
cutback in Britain’s NATO commitments that is likely to amount to another 
£50-million. (The Macmillan government expects to get NATO agreement 
on this before April.) 


Add this projected £100-million cut in defense spending to the minor 
recession already spreading through the British economy, and considerable 
unemployment seems a certainty—unless the government relaxes its tight 
money policy. 

So look for an early drop in the British bank rate. (The Treasury bill 
rate already has dropped from over 5% to 442%, leaving the rediscount rate 
of 542% out of line with the money market.) 


Meanwhile Britains can feel happy about two records set in 1956: 


¢ British exports to the U.S. reached about £250-million, making this 
country Britain’s largest market. (Australia dropped from first place to sec- 
ond and Canada came third.) 


* The balance of Britain’s exports, as between traditional items and 
newer products, looked surprisingly healthy. Textiles accounted for 10% 
(against 22% in 1935) and engineering products for 40% (against 18% in 
1935). 


The U.S. Treasury Dept. this week fired the opening shot in a Con- 
gressional battle over revising the anti-dumping act of 1923. 


In a report to Congress the Treasury cautiously ducked the main con- 
troversial issues and contented itself with recommending minor technical 
changes in the law. But Congressional hearings this spring are likely to 
produce a hot fight—the hottest in the foreign trade field except perhaps 
for the clash sure to come between protectionists and free traders over U. S. 
membership in the Organization for Trade Cooperation. 


The American Tariff League already is girding to press Congress for a 
much stiffer anti-dumping law, while importers are preparing their case for 
liberalization. Victory for the protectionists would turn the anti-dumping 
act into a massive new barrier to imports. 


Washington is encouraged by the support that’s developing in the 
Middle East for the Eisenhower Doctrine (page 25). 


King Saud of Saudi Arabia, after his talks with the President, has 
endorsed the new U.S. Middle Eastern policy—and promised to use his 
influence to persuade Egypt’s Pres. Nasser to play ball with the U.S. Then, 
King Hussein of Jordan has warned his people, and the Arab world in 
general, against the dangers of Communist infiltration. On top of that, the 
leaders of Iraq and Lebanon are throwing their weight behind the Eisen- 
hower Doctrine. 


Thus the U. S. seems to be achieving its goal of isolating Nasser, a neces- 
sary step toward inducing him to adopt a reasonable attitude toward Suez 
and Israel. 
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EMHART 


MFG. CO. 


HARTFORD 2, CONNECTICUT 


For a quick survey of 
the basic machines we are 
already producing for 


industry, please write for 





our condensed catalog. 


AUTOMATIC GLASS CONTAINER MANUFACTURING EQUIPMENT 
HARTFORD-EMPIRE DIVISION 


MULTIPLE-OPERATION POWER PRESSES 
HENRY & WRIGHT and THE V&O 
PRESS COMPANY DIVISIONS 


AUTOMATIC PRODUCT AND PACKAGE HANDLING MACHINES 
STANDARD-KNAPP DIVISION 


MULTI-POSITIONAL BOOMS FOR WORK ALOFT 
THE SKYWORKER CORPORATION 
Wholly-owned subsidiary 


NOISE SUPPRESSION AND WATER DISTILLATION SYSTEMS 
THE MAXIM SILENCER COMPANY 
Wholly-owned subsidiary 
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Using a Graphic camera with long extension tube and lens in front, Brown 
& Sharpe mokes a 10X magnification shot of screw threads. Movie projector 
provided small-area, concentrated lighting. Inset shows actual photo obtained. 


Brown & Sharpe Mfg. Co. of Providence, R. I. is a strong 
and lively member of the nation’s machine tool industry. 
It is an enthusiastic user of Speed and Crown Graphic 
photography as a method of reducing costs all down the 
line. Here’s what Wilfred C. Anderton, Photographer at 
Brown & Sharpe, has to say about the use of Graphic cam- 
eras in his organization: 


“Our 4 x 5 Graphic cameras are used mainly for public 
relations and record work. They allow us to work quickly 
and with confidence, giving us pictures that will reproduce 
well or enlarge for study or display. 


“In our plant, record photography is finding more new 
uses every day. For example, a minor change can be made 
on an experimental or special machine and a number of 
record photos taken quickly with a Graphic. These often 
take the place of costly drawings where the changes are 
temporary and the machine is not likely to be duplicated.” 


Brown & Sharpe considers the Graphic’s versatility and 


4” x 5” negative size as great advantages in industria! work. 
Mr. Anderton, speaking of his company’s in-plant photo 


GRAPFLEX® 


& SUBS OIARY OF 


department, says: “With the Graphics, we get good, care- 
fully taken photographs and our plant enjoys the quick, 
on-the-spot service needed to tell an understandable picture 
story.” 


Pictured here are two unique ways in which Speed and 
Crown Graphic cameras are used by Brown & Sharpe. 


These Graphic photos 
show how Mr. Anderton 
photographs all sides 
of a machine part in 
one shot. Photo at left 
shows how the use of 
a mirror provides front 
and back views simul- 
taneously. Below shows 
the reflected view of 
the part and of Mr. 
Anderton at work. 


Graflex-made cameras 
and equipment are 
ready to go to work for 
you. Write on your busi- 
ness letterhead for free 
brochure on money- 
saving uses of Graflex- 
made cameras in indus- 
try. Address Dept. BW-9, 
Graflex Inc., Rochester 8, 
New York. 
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AFL-CIO Is Grouping 


Around Two Rivals 


Reuther, as leader of industrial unions, is pitted against the 





AFL-CIO’s 


tive council meetings held under Flor- 


not-too-amicable execu- 


ida’s midwinter sun left little doubt 
this week about one important develop- 
ment: The federation of 140 unions 
is moving closer to the philosophy 
of centralized control followed for two 
decades by the CIO. 

This doesn’t make many former AFL 
unions happy—particularly those jeal- 
ously guarding their craft jurisdictions. 
¢ Bone of Contention—The craft 
unions—and they are not alone in this— 
protest that the new rules of conduct 
laid down for union leaders and the 
increasing pressure from AFL-CIO for 
settling ancient jurisdictional feuds 
encroach on their traditional, and 
guaranteed, autonomy. They forced no 
showdown at the council meeting, but 
the decisions reached at Miami Beach 
make one almost inevitable. 

Racketeering and jurisdictional ques- 
tions monopolized the attention of 
the labor leaders. The executive coun- 
cil was in the mood for reaching solu- 
tions—not truces. Under the strong 
guidance of George Meany, the feder- 
ation’s president, the council reached 
a number of decisions with surprising 
unanimity. Nevertheless, the _ basic 
issues weren’t settled, firmly and finally. 
They may rock the country’s merged 
labor organization at any time, and 
almost certainly will mean more union 
squabbles in industrial plants and on 
construction sites. This means the 
usual ticklish problems for employers 
that always accompany labor’s in-fight- 
ing over job rights. 
¢ Rival “Protectors’—In the appar- 
ently inevitable conflicts ahead, as at 
the Miami Beach council meetings, 
two men will spearhead the fighting 
as “protectors” of sharply opposed blocs 
in the labor movement. One is the 
former head of CIO, Walter Reuther, 
who as president of the United Auto 
Workers and of the AFL-CIO Indus- 
trial Unions Dept., leads the industrial 
union bloc. The other is the Inter- 
national Brotherhood of ‘Teamsters’ 
controversial but powerful ninth vice- 
president, James R. Hoffa who guided 
craft union strategy at Miami Beach. 

e Reuther Gains—Old adversaries, Reu- 
ther and Hoffa clashed behind-scenes 
throughout the council meetings. Al 
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Teamsters’ Hoffa, who is championing the craft unions. 


though his roots are in the crafts, 
Meany generally sided with Reuther 
in the maneuvering. Because he did, 
a reasonable solidarity in the year-old 
AFL-CIO was preserved when the 
council formulated an _ anti-racketeer- 
ing program, cracked down on three 
unions for improprieties in handling 


welfare funds, and attempted new 
peacemaking in the rivalry between 
craft and industrial unions. Hoffa’s 


position attracted some sympathy but 
won no support when votes were taken. 
¢ Hoffa’s Influence—Despite the lack 
of open support, Hoffa’s influence in 
the federation must be recognized as 
considerable. Given an issue lower in 
public concern than labor racketeering 
or jurisdictional squabbling, Hoffa 
might pile up impressive — backing. 
Meanwhile, he can be counted on to 
work shrewdly—with or without the 
support of IBT’s president, Dave Beck 
—to strengthen the Teamsters’ posi- 
tion, and his own, in union-by-union 
maneuvers within the federation. This 
could mean an outbreak of factionalism. 

his possibility focuses new attention 
on Reuther and Hoffa as men at the 
opposite poles in AFL-CIO. 


1. Two-Man War 


Both Reuther and Hoffa are powerful 
and energetic. Both have dogged aggres- 
siveness and a keen facility for behind- 
scenes manipulations. And both have 
personalities that fan smoldering 
conflicts into burning issues; there is 
an intensity about both that is trans- 
mitted to whatever they undertake. 
¢ Uncompromising . —They have 
another likeness, one that spells trouble: 
Both unwilling to compromise. 
Neither is willing to settle a dispute 
halfway if he feels a principle is in- 
volved. Instead, either one is more 
inclined to marshal his strength and 
force a showdown. 

rhe two men differ in their philo- 
sophical views: Hoffa, in labor terms, 
is a “business unionist,” and is proud 
of that label; Reuther is dedicated to 
1 broad form of unionism that includes 
social and economic programs that 
may have little to do with traditional 
labor objectives. The Hoffa philosophy 
widely held in the old AFL; 


are 


was 

























is moving to the forefront 


REUTHER and is trying to lead the fed- 


eration down C1O’s former path. 






who adheres to the old AFL’s 
HOFFA philosophy, kas important 
backing and could promote discord. 
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put your business messages 
on Hammermill Mimeo-Bond 


ETTER attention for your sales letters, 
B news releases, whatever you mimeo- 
graph, will come naturally when they’re 
bright, clean, easy to read. 

Clean, easy-to-read mimeographed 
messages start with a paper that’s made 
for stencil duplicating work. Hammermill 
Mimeo-Bond. It’s now brighter and 
more opaque to give your messages more 
visual contrast, more eye appeal. The 
new, firmer surface resists linting—even 
at high running speeds. And, you can 
get up to 2000 readable copies from a 
single stencil. 

Colorful printed headings add appeal 
to your messages. Here, too, Hammermill 
Mimeo-Bond is a star performer—takes 
beautiful printing, letterpress or offset. 

Hammermill Mimeo-Bond contains 
Neutracel ®— the exclusive Hammermill 
pulp that brings to fine papers the special 
qualities that nature grows in northern 
hardwoods. You get better looking copies 


because Neutracel blends with other 
quality pulps to give Hammermill 
Mimeo-Bond a more uniform surface, a 
clearer, more attractive sheet formation. 
And Hammermill Mimeo-Bond still has 
the unique “air-cushion” surface that 
minimizes messy looking set-off on the 
back of your copies—one of the reasons 
it’s a favorite among thousands of stencil 
duplicating operators. 
FOR SHORTER RUNS choose new, brighter 
Hammermill Duplicator paper. Provides 
outstandingly brilliant short run copies 
—gives up to 200 readable copies from 
a single master. Made especially for 
spirit or Azograph equipment. 
Hammermill Mimeo-Bond and 
Hammermill Duplicator will fit your 
color Signal System. Their colors match 
corresponding colors of Hammermill 
Bond and Hammermil! Bond Envelopes. 
Hammermill Paper Company, Erie, 
Pennsylvania. 


HAM M a R M LL FOR BETTER COPIES FROM 


DUPLICATING PAPERS 
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Reuther’s was, with a very few excep- 
tions, held universally in CIO. 
e ... and Ambitious—Finally, the two 
are both ambitious—Hoffa for acknowl- 
edged leadership of IBT, the federa- 
tion’s largest, most powerful union, 
and only he knows what beyond that; 
Reuther for the AFL-CIO presidency 
when Meany steps down probably a 
few years from now. 

What went on between the two at 
Miami Beach may indicate what lies 
ahead. 


ll. The Council In-Fighting 


Reuther and Hoffa did not clash in 
public at any time during the 10-day 
session at Miami Beach. They fought 
at different levels—Reuther in the 
top-level executive council, of which 
he is a member as an AFL-CIO vice- 
president; Hoffa in hotel corridors, at 
poolside tables, or in smoky confer- 
ence rooms, as spokesman for IBT. 
¢ The Battle Tactics—Their style of 
battling was different, too. Hoffa took 
the center of the ring and flailed the 
Reuther forces for their racketeering 
charges and jurisdictional claims. Out- 
spoken at times, in hushed conversation 
at others, he defended the Teamsters’ 
autonomy against any and all comers. 

Reuther, normally loquacious, main- 
tained a smiling public silence. He 
was doing the telling in-fighting. The 
things he wanted done were happening 
without his moving directly into the 
fray. All he had to do was keep the 
pressure on. 
¢ Meany’s Position—When Reuther 
arrived at Miami Beach, he managed 
to “leak” the fact that he and his allies 
from the former CIO were ready to 
force an AFL-CIO stand against labor 
racketeering. Reuther made this clear 
in an interview intended to serve as a 
warning to Meany. It turned out that 
Meany felt much the same way on the 
issue. For 14 months, Meany had 
been moving slowly, step by step, to- 
ward what he considered a necessary 
limitation on the autonomy of AFL- 
CIO’s unions—particularly for a_polic- 
ing of actions that affect other 
afhliates. He decided the time had 
come for decision-making. 

Most critics of Meany’s moves cen- 
tered their attacks on Reuther, instead; 
they took the position that the former 
CIO chief was trying to force old 
CIO policies on AFL-CIO. Reuther 
sat tight, and by avoiding controversy 
enlarged his prestige and influence 
among middle-of-the-road officers. 


lll. The Divisive Issues 


Thus, through pronouncements and 
defensive actions, issues were raised 
and fights joined at Miami Beach. 
More will be heard of them, with Hoffa 
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There’s a permanent solution 
to your plant window problems 


Here’s a money-saving tip to the man whose job it is to 
look at windows instead of through them—when you see 
signs of recurring window maintenance expense, it’s a good 
time to consider a permanent cure instead of spending 
money for temporary relief. 

You know the tell-tale signs of window headaches all 
too well—broken window panes; loose putty; sash en- 
crusted with rust, rot, and repeated painting. The discour- 
aging thing is that the first repair job is never the last 
because what you have repaired is still exposed to the threats 
that caused the original trouble. 

Happily, the problem has a ‘“‘fix-it-and-forget-it’’ solu- 
tion. PC Glass Blocks. The blocks are mortared into tugged, 


Ventilator units, especially designed for glass block panels, are easily 
installed where vision and ventilation through the panels are necessary. 


breakage-resistant panels. There’s no putty to loosen. 
There's nothing to rust, rot, or paint. Washing once or 
twice a year is all that’s necessary. It all adds up to a perma- 
nent solution to your plant window problems. 

And maintenance saving is only part of the story. PC 
functional Glass Blocks control daylight and ban glare. 
Shading devices are seldom needed. The high insulation 
value of the air-and-dirt-tight panels reduces heating and 
cooling costs. And exterior appearances are improved 

For more information, see us in Sweet's, or write 
Pittsburgh Corning Corporation, Dept. G-27, One Gateway 
Center, Pittsburgh 22, Pa. In Canada: 57 Bloor Street West, 
Toronto, Ontario. 


For better looks outside—better light inside— 


PC Glass Blocks 





Also manufacturers of FOAMGLAS™ irsulation 





DANGER IS AN pale 


dom WALL IN THE SKY 


or every combat pilot there is an invisible wall in the sky ...a 
F point where he must turn back while he still has enough fuel 
for a safe trip home. To know where his point of no return is, the 
pilot must be able to “see” into his fuel tanks . . . he must be 
warned of any departure from normal. 

Many of the instruments in his fuel system and jet engines are 
designed and made by Revere Corporation of America. Some 
tell him whether his engine temperatures are within safe limits. 
Some tell him how much fuel he has used . . . how fast he is 
using it . . . and when his tanks or fuel lines are running dry. 

For instance, the record-breaking North American F-100 Super 
Sabre carries five vital components made at Revere’s modern plant 
in Wallingford, Conn. 

Revere Corporation of America is an important member of the 
Neptune group. 


NEPTUNE METER COMPANY, 19 West 50th St., New York 20, N. Y. 


for a better / measure of profit 


DIVISIONS and / PRODUCTS 
Neptune Meter Co., Neptune Meters, Ltd. liquid meters 
Revere Corporation of America / aircraft instruments & wire 
Superior Meter Co. / gos meters 
Cox & Stevens / elactronic scales 
Electronic Signal Co., Inc. / toll collection equipment 
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and Reuther in the thick of the dis- 
puting. If there is a showdown, it 
could come on one of three issues or 
any combination of them—union 
racketeering, jurisdiction over construc- 
tion jobs in industrial plants, and 
merger of state AFL and CIO bodies. 
¢ Union Racketeering—The drive to 
stamp out union racketeering could 
hit suddenly at the federation’s internal 
balance. The new codes—rules of con- 
duct for union leaders down to the 
lowest local level—hold the seeds for 
disruption. If the Teamsters defy the 
codes that they denounced at the 
executive council meetings, the fed- 
eration faces an unwelcome prospect 
of having to take enforcement action 
against its biggest union. 

The executive council’s quick ruling 
prohibiting union officials from using 
the Fifth Amendment at Congressional 
investigations into labor racketeering 
charges (BW—Feb.2’57,p109) was fol- 
lowed by a series of other important 
steps. These included the drafting of 
new and enforceable rules of conduct 
on handling welfare funds, on racket- 
eering, and on use of union influences 
for personal gain. These steps open a 
clean-up campaign in connection with 
a Senate investigation into unions. 
¢ Teamsters’ Opposition—The only 
outspoken opposition to the program 
came from the Teamsters. Dave Beck 
voted against the ban on use of the 
Fifth Amendment in the executive 
council session, and then quit the ses- 
sions after no other union voted with 
him. 

Hoffa quickly took over the Team- 
sters strategy sessions, aided by a dozen 
truck union attorneys, and reiterated 
defiance of the federation’s position— 
without actually stating that it would 
be flouted in coming Congressional 
hearings. Beck and Frank Brewster, 
Teamsters West Coast leader, are due 
to appear before the Senate’s new in- 
vestigating subcommittee (page 169). 

The conflict with the, federation 
may come to a head at that time. 
Under present AFL-CIO policy, Team- 
sters ofhcers who refuse to testify would 
have to be ousted from office by IBT, 
or the 1.6-million member union would 
face suspension from the federation. 

Three smaller unions—the Distillery 
Workers, Laundry Workers, and Allied 
Industrial Workers—were condemned 
in a report to the council by the 
Ethical Practices Committee for their 
handling of welfare funds. It outlined 
evidence supplied by a Congressional 
welfare fund investigation, and pointed 
out that it indicated that the unions 
have not done enough to clear them- 
selves of charges, although they have 
made some changes. The council 
warned the unions to speed reforms or 
face suspension. 
¢ Jurisdictional Feuds—A less dramatic 
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LOOKING FOR 
SKILLED WORKERS? 


Many Hungarian technicians with hard-to-get 
skills are available for immediate employment 


A brand new source of skilled manpower is available 
now to American industry. If you believe you might use 
one or more Hungarian technicians, now at Camp 
Kilmer, New Jersey, write to: — 
President’s Committee for Hungarian 
Refugee Relief, Camp Kilmer, New Jersey 


While the column at the right includes only a partial 
listing of skills, many others are also available. Specify 
your job qualifications ... describe your business... 
tell whether a knowledge of English is required and 
outline the housing situation. Arrangements may be 
made to interview applicants at Camp Kilmer if you 
care to do so. Should you hire a Hungarian technician 
you will not be obliged to pay for either his housing or 
his transportation from Camp Kilmer. 


Your voluntary and enthusiastic cooperation can help 
meet an emergency situation. The A.F.L.-C.I.0. en- 
dorses this project and you will join with other cor- 
porations, relief agencies, universities, churches and 
thousands of civic leaders in a great undertaking. The 
operating staff of the President’s Committee will also 
welcome your active interest. 





A partial listing of skills 


Airplane Repairmen 

Architects 

Chemists 

Construction Machinery Operators 
Designers 

Draftsmen 

Electricians 

Engineers — Chemical 

Engineers — Civil 

Engineers — Electrical 

Engineers — Mechanical 
Engineers — Mining 

Fabrication Metal Products 
Fabrication of Textile Production 
Foremen Construction 
Furnacemen Smelters Pourers 
Loom Fixers 

Machine Shop 

Miners Mining Machine Operators 
Power Station Operators 

Radio Operators 

Surveyors 

Tinsmiths Coppersmiths 
Toolmakers Die Sinkers Setters 
Weavers Textile 

Welders Flame Cutters 





This advertisement is a public service rendered to business and industry by... 


McGRAW-HILL PUBLICATIONS 


McGraw-Hill Publishing Company, Incorporated 
330 West 42nd Street, New York 36, New York 
Headquarters for Business Information 
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Progress with TUTAWNIUM 


Over 1,000 years of salt water would whittle 
Only '/iooo Of an inch off titanium 


Salt water and marine atmospheres are traditional enemies 
of most metals. But not titanium. Its resistance to such cor- 
rosive attack is unchallenged. Tests show a corrosion rate so 
infinitesimal that it would actually take over a thousand 
years of salt water exposure to reduce the thickness of a 
titanium sheet by one-thousandth of an inch. 


Y Titanium carries this exceptional resistance into industrial 
SF uses, where the economics of corrosion are also important. 
It is uniquely superior in resisting corrosion by such common 

industrial chemicals as nitric acid, solutions of chlorine, 


ANS . chlorinated compounds. Thus it more than pays its way in 
SS process vessels, piping, filters, heat exchangers, and many 
Be, other places in processing industries. 
Where can you use titanium to reduce the waste of corro- 
sion? As a leading producer, Mallory-Sharon can help you 
Marine fittings fabricated from Mallory-Sharon 


unalloyed titanium are i to salt water cor- evaluate titanium, help you “design ahead”’ with this excep- 
rosion, also offer substantial weight savings. tional metal. Write Dept. Q-2 for complete information. 





MALLORY SHARON 


® 
MALLORY-SHARON TITANIUM CORPORATION: NILES,OHIO 


‘ Producers of titanium and titanium alloy sheet, strip, plate, rod, bar, billets 





but equally explosive dispute is the 
lingering war over construction jobs in 
industrial plants. A subcommittee ap- 
pointed by the executive council ham- 
mered at the troubles until the last 
minutes of the council session, and re- 
ported “some headway” toward a 
basic solution. The dispute falls into 
four categories with craft and indus- 
trial unions fighting over all but the 
clearest jurisdictions. In principle, all 
new plant construction goes to build- 
ing trades unions, all maintenance work 
to industrial umions inside the plant. 
But the dividing line wavers when it 
comes to major renovation and ad- 
ditions to old buildings, with each 
side claiming encroachments by the 
other. 

¢ Hoffa Scores—The Teamsters spear- 
headed a building trades fight against 
compromise. Hoffa was the leader in 
the drive against a proposal by Meany 
that disputes be subject to arbitration. 
The Building & Construction Trades 
Dept. turned it down flatly; the Indus- 
trial Unions Dept. accepted it. 

Hoffa claimed that the plan would 
arbitrate away jobs belonging to the 
crafts by tradition; he prefers a face-to- 
face settlement between the unions in 
dispute. Hoffa and Reuther have fought 
over this issue in disputes in Detroit, 
the headquarters tor both. They haven't 
come up with a formula, and none is 
expected soon. 

Meanwhile, at Hoffa’s prodding, the 
Building Trades Dept. made plans for 
overhauling its operations. The idea 
is to set up departments of organiza- 
tion, publicity, and the like to put it 
in competition with the Industrial 
Unions Dept.—with the stated aim a 
knock-down battle with its unions. 
¢ Mergers—T'rouble over state mergers 
also provided a Reuther-Hoffa contest. 
The UAW president forced the issuc 
of state mergers—or the lack of them- 
at the council session and again won 
Meany’s support. 

The council, taking note that 28 
state AFL and CIO bodies so far have 
failed to merge, set up a plan for 
mediation. If state groups aren’t 
joined by the end of the year, the AFL- 
CIO will revoke their charters. 

Resistance to the mergers is coming 
principally from the Teamsters and 
other building trades groups because of 
unsettled jurisdictional troubles. None 
of the rival AFL and CIO bodies in 
major industrial states have merged be- 
cause of the fairly close ratio of CIO 
and AFL members; officers don’t want 
to give up their positions. 

So far, in the smaller, predominantly 
AFL states, the mergers have put AFL 
officials at the top. The executive 
council pointedly noted that this should 
not to be considered to be a rule of 
thumb. 
¢ The Prospects—Hoffa lost most of 
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the battles, and there are signs he could 
lose the war to Reuther. But the final 
reckoning won’t come suddenly, and 
the astute union leader could change 
direction before the inevitable hap 
pens. 

Certainly, if the Hofta-building 
trades bloc and the Meany-Reuther 
bloc continue to take directly conflicting 
positions a showdown cannot be 
avoided. Within the federation, the 
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SEAGOING PICKETS failed to halt sailing of the coal-laden Casimir Pulaski as . . 


decision will go Reuther’s way—with 
or without the Teamsters. The trend 
has been set; the policies have been 
made. 

What would then happen to the 
leamsters is anybody’s guess. But if 
the union should pull out of the AFL- 
CIO, it probably would go alone. It’s 
building trades associations are not so 
as the ties of the craft unions to 
the federation. 


close 


Jurisdictional Battle Flares 


American Coal Shipping Co., with Mine Workers one 


of the partners, gets its coal cargo off. 


But row: with other 


unions halts its supply of mothball ships. 


lhe American Coal Shipping Co.’s 
Casimir Pulaski sailed from Baltimore 
this week, fully loaded with coal for 
France—despite seagoing pickets who 
barred the use of tugs. 

The sailing ended another round of 
a fight over jobs on colliers in Ameri- 
can Coal Shipping’s projected fleet of 
30 or more vessels. However, the con 
test is still far from over. Until it is, 
the coal industry’s hopes of getting 
more ships to hau! coal overseas are 
likely to be snarled by labor disputes. 

Che jurisdictional warfare is between 
John L. Lewis’ District 50, supported 
by the National Maritime Union, and 
kev AFL-CIO maritime unions. The 
latter—the Masters, Mates & Pilots, the 
Marine Engineers Beneficial Assn., and 
the Seafarers’ International Union— 
complain that the coal company dis- 
criminated against them in giving con- 
tracts to District 50’s maritime division 
for licensed captains, mates, and engi- 
neers and to NMU for seamen. 
e Three Partners—The American Coal 
Shipping Co. was organized in 1956 
by major coal producers, coal-carrying 
railroads, and the United Mine Work 
ers. Each is a third owner. 

The company’s announced objective 


is to create more of a market for Ameri- 
can coal—more business for the mines 
and railroads, more jobs for UMW 
members. The shipping company 
hoped to lease 30 reserve ficet ships— 
laid-up Liberty-type vessels to be con- 
verted to colliers. 

Shortly after the company entered 
into negotiations with the government 
and got an authorization to lease ves 
sels from the mothball fleet, it signed 
the contracts with Lewis’ District 50 
and NMU. The company contends 
the UMW affiliate offered the best 
contract for licensed personnel, and 
got the agreement only after all unions 
were consulted. 

Nevertheless, AFL-CIO unions pro- 
tested. Pickets appeared on the docks 
when American Coal Shipping began 
to assemble its fleet—first a Liberty 
ship that was already at sea, bought at 
a reported cost of $775,000, and then 
six reserve ships leased from the gov- 
ernment and sent to shipyards. 
¢ Case of Costs—The picketing caused 
one delay after another, and stirred up 
enough concern in Washington to 
cause the government to shut off the 
company’s supply of ships—at least tem- 
porarily. The big question in federal 
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TMI TUBING 


ADMITS NO 
PERFORMANCE 
CEILING 


The reasons for this confidence are quite 
obvious... when one considers the long 
list of pioneering accomplishments of Stain- 
less Steel and Special Alloy Tubing with 
the trademark “TMI”! Accumulated experi- 
ence of years, Customized equipment built 
to exclusive TMI designs, and concentration 
on quality instead of tonnage, keep our 
know-how vision sharp and our service on 
a high plane. /t might pay you well to have 
us take a quality-look at your “impossible” 
tubing problem. nk 


ase 
This Symbol 
Means Quality 
Thinking As Much 
As it Means 
Quality Tubing 
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offices seems to be whether everything’s 
fair and square in American Coal Ship- 
ping’s dealings with labor. However, 
the government can give a clearcut 
economic reason for refusing to lease 
more ships to the coal shipper at this 
time. 

Under the ACS charter agreement, 
the government pays for getting leased 
vessels ready for use. After they are 
delivered, the company pays $127,000 
a year in charter fees for each ship. 
The catch is, overhaul costs were esti- 
mated at around $100,000 a vessel but 
are now running almost twice that 
amount. 

The government says it can’t afford to 
take any more ships out of the reserve 
them at the existing price. 

American Coal Shipping called a 
special board meeting for next week to 
consider this problem—and the prob- 
ably related one about labor relations. 
A showdown with the AFL-CIO unions 
may be close. 
¢ Injunction—When AFL-CIO ship- 
yard workers refused to work on the 
first six leased vessels for ACS, the 
shipper went to court for injunctions 
to bar interference so that repairs could 
go on. Further problems were encoun- 
tered in Norfolk when the purchased 
vessel—the China Trader, now renamed 
the Coal Miner—attempted to take on a 


coal cargo, and last week when the first 
of the leased Liberty ships, the Casimir 
Pulaski, tried to load in Baltimore. In 
both instances, the company had to go 
to court. 

Having to do this causes recurring 
problems of delays and mounting costs 
—a loss of $3,000 a day at the very least 
for an idle vessel. What ACS wants 
is not a series of temporary ship-by- 
ship orders against interference with 
loading coal for European ports but 
rather a permanent solution to its prob- 
lems. 
¢ Two Fights—These actually involve 
two separate but connected fights: 

¢ Between District 50 and the 
Masters, Mates & Pilots and Marine 
Engineers over eight licensed jobs on 
each ship. The question is which of 
the sharply-opposed groups will knuckle 
down. Few expect the UMW, one-third 
owner in ACS, to agree to a cancella- 
tion of the District 50 contract in favor 
of one with the AFL-CIO unions. 

¢ Between NMU and SIU, both 
members of AFL-CIO and frequently 
at each other’s throats. SIU claims 
NMU got the American Coal Shipping 
contract before any seamen were hired, 
in a violation of the Taft-Hartley Act. 
NMU’s president, Joseph Curran, re- 
torted that SIU was only miffed because 
it lost out on the contract. 


“R-Day” Brings Good-bye to Goodyear 


Under a new plan for compulsory retirement, 1,180 
workers were pensioned in a single day. 


Top officials at Goodyear Tire & 
Rubber Co. are slowly recovering this 
week from the effects of “R” (for re- 
tirement) day. Last Thursday, 1,180 
Goodyear employees retired under the 
company’s new compulsory retirement 
plan. In Akron alone, 935 employees 
walked out of the gates for the last 
time. 

This mass exodus, possibly the largest 
group ever retired at one time by a 
U.S. company, included key execu- 
tives—five vice-presidents of Goodyear 
and its subsidiaries, scores of lower 
executives, including the two top traffic 
managers, and the crude rubber pur- 
chaser—as well as foremen and other 
supervisors in the first line. 

As much as any company can pre- 
pare for such a personnel loss, Good- 
year was ready. So were the employees. 
They had 20 months of warning that 
the final day would arrive Jan. 31. But 
when that day came, the shock of mass 
retirement jarred the company; most 
employees left unenthusiastically. 
¢ Mandatory—After its 1955 negotia- 
tions with the United Rubber Workers 
resulted in a revision of its pension 
program, Goodyear decided to make 


retirement compulsory for the first 
time. Most ofher major firms had al- 
ready taken this step, on the theory 
that if they had to pay stiff pensions, 
they should at least have the right 
to remove older and sometimes less 
efficient people from their payrolls. 

Under the contract, hourly workers 
must step down on the first Feb. 1 
following their 65th birthday, salaried 
employees on the first day of the month 
after their 68th birthday. Last week, 
the plan began working. 

About 90% of the retiring group 
were production workers. Dozens were 
in their 70s, the oldest 84. Three had 
50 years of service. Goodyear indicates 
that a sizable number won't be re- 
placed, but it isn’t saying how many. 
Akron observers guess several hundred 
jobs will be eliminated. The replace- 
ments who are being hired have been 
lined up for months. 
¢ Pensioners Galore—Some idea of the 
enormity of the mass retirement comes 
from Goodyear’s estimate of an annual 
1etirement rate of only 325 in the 
years ahead. With last week’s new 
pensioners added, the company has 
nearly 3,500 on its pension rolls. eno 
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THIS PIPE 


Twenty-five years ago NO-OX-ID 
combinations sealed this pipe against 
corrosion. Today, after two and one- 
half decades of uninterrupted service, 
the pipe is as good as new. 


HOW DO WE KNOW THIS? 


Recently, new construction made re- 
location of the line necessary. Inspec- 
tion revealed the original NO-OX-ID 
coatings and wrappers had chemi- 


FOR MORE INFORMATION 


NO-OX-ID 


For Long-Term Protection 
Against Pipe Corrosion 


cally and mechanically stopped mois- 
ture penetration and corrosive attack. 
Not a foot of pipe was replaced. After 
cleaning and a new application of 
NO-OX-ID coating-wrapper combi- 
nation, the pipe was lowered in. It’s 
now ready for many more years of 
additional service. 

Many leading pipeline companies 
and utilities rely on NO-OX-ID com- 
binations for lasting pipeline protec- 


USE THIS COUPON 


Gentlemen: 


Company 
Address 


GHicciccvcdoccecce 


IS 25 YEARS YOUNG 


tion. Consult your Dearborn repre- 
sentative next time you move pipe or 
lay new lines for the right combina- 
tion to meet your soil conditions. 


NO-OX-ID ADVANTAGES 


Coats more feet per man-hours be- 
cause less material is needed+ Applied 
hot or cold + By hand, by Traveliner 
or at the mill + Requires less equip- 
ment * No noxious fumes. 


Dearborn Chemical Corporation 
Dept.BW, Merchandise Mart Plaza 
Chicago 54, Illinois 


Have a Dearborn Pipeline Representative call 
Send me NO-OX.-ID literature 


Scoenseesdvevseosooss Zone... .State 





Use your AIM*...Ginter-Wardein did... 
Result: 34,159 bd. ft. unloaded in 40 minutes 


Receivers of packaged lumber on flat cars get important advantages. 
Ginter-Wardein Company, Alton, Illinois, for example, now unloads a 
car of dimension lumber in minutes instead of in a day or more 

as previously required. 


Acme Idea Man, Mechanical handling and the consequent time and money-savings 
Sagoo re : are made possible by Acme Steel Strapping and the Interlace method 
t , , 
ug passa (A.A.R. approved) of securing lumber on flat cars for carload shipment 
country provide , (Idea No. U2-2). Manual handling is minimized, the large, neatly 
helpful cooperation " packaged units mean efficient use of storage space and better inventory 


to both shippers and control. Request your next carload shipped the Interlace way. 
receivers of lumber. 


*Use YOUR Acme idea Man. He will work with you—give you 

Acme Steel Strapping ideas to help you with your packaging and 
shipping problems. Call him at the nearest Acme Steel offices, or write 
Dept: BGU-27, Acme Steel Products Division, Acme Steel Company, 
Chicago 27, Illinois. In Canada, Acme Steel Company of Canada, Ltd.; 
743 Warden Avenue, Toronto 13, Ontario. 


said STEEL STRAPPING 





In Labor 


Former NLRB Trial Attorney 


Is Named to Fill Board Vacancy 


Joseph A. Jenkins, 38-year-old attorney, has been nomi- 
nated by Pres. Eisenhower to fill the vacancy on the 
National Labor Relations Board created when Ivar 
Peterson left NLRB last August. 

Jenkins, a pro-Eisenhower Democrat, has represented 
the management side in labor affairs for the last few 
years as a partner in a Fort Worth (Tex.) law firm. Born 
in Utah, Jenkins worked as an assistant to present NLRB 
member Abe Murdock—who was then a senator from 
Utah—while attending the Georgetown Law School. 

He has had prior experience with NLRB as a trial 
attorney in the Fort Worth regional office from 1948 
to 1951. After that he served as regional enforcement 
and litigation chief for the Wage Stabilization Board 
before entering private practice. 

Meanwhile, Jerome D. Fenton of Westport (Conn.), 
now director of the Office of Personnel Security Policy 
in the Defense Dept., is reported in line for nomination 
as NLRB’s general counsel. 


Senate Investigating Committee Roster 


Causes New Worries for Union Leaders 


Union leaders gathered in Miami Beach for the AFL- 
CIO executive council meetings (page 159) had mis- 
givings when they heard names of members of the 
special Senate labor investigation committee. They 
found some “friendly” senators among the eight com- 
mitteemen—but not enough to give the group a liberal 
appearance. 

Of the Senate committeemen, labor counts Irving 
Ives (R-N. Y.), John F. Kennedy (D-Mass.), and Patrick 
McNamara (D-Mich.) as friends. The “unfriendly” 
line-up includes Barry Goldwater (R-Ariz.), Joseph R. 
McCarthy (R-Wis.), Karl E. Mundt (R-S.D.), and 
Samuel J. Ervin, Jr. (D-N. C.). 

John L. McClellan (D-Ark.) is considered somewhere 
between the two; labor expects his aid on some issues. 

The special committee includes members of Sen. 
McClellan’s Permanent Committee for Investigations 
and the Senate Labor Committee. Both claimed juris- 
diction over labor probes. 


Do State Laws Apply When NLRB Declines 
Jurisdiction? Supreme Court Will Decide 


When the National Labor Relations Board refuses 
to take jurisdiction in labor-management disputes, do 
state laws then automatically take over? A case now 
under consideration by the U.S. Supreme Court may 
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provide the answer to this question, one that long has 
been hotly argued by iabor and management attorneys, 

To lighten its already back-breaking load of cases, 
NLRB sets certain standards that a company must 
fulfill before it can use the board’s processes—one of 
which is “the volume of business.” 

The case before the high court involves the Amalga- 
mated Meat Cutters & Butcher Workmen and Fair-, 
lawn Meats, Inc. When the union picketed Fairlawn 
in an organizing effort, the company obtained an in- 
junction against the picketing. 

Fairlawn’s sales are all local, but its out-of-state pur- 
chases total $200,000 annually; NLRB’s “volume of busi- 
ness” requirement for this is $l-million. Since NLRB 
refused to enter the case, the Ohio Supreme Court up- 
held the anti-picketing injunction on appeal. 

The union will argue before the high court that 
NLRB has no specific agreement with Ohio ceding 
jurisdiction to the state in cases excluded by the board. 
Thus, the union says, the state has no legal authority 
in the dispute. The decision in this case will tell 
whether thousands of smaller interstate employers not 
covered by NLRB standards come under state laws. 


Dunlop Doffs Toga of Umpire 
In Building Trades Disputes 


After eight years as middleman in building trades 
squabbles, Prof. John T. Dunlop has handed in his 
resignation as of Mar. 1. Dunlop, who teaches labor 
economics at Harvard, was chairman of the Joint Board 
for Settlement of Jurisdictional Disputes. 

Another is the attitude of Richard J. Gray, head of the 
AFL-CIO Building & Construction Trades Dept., toward 
Dunlop. Unlike most others in the department, Gray 
reportedly disagrees with the pattern of disputes settle- 
ment followed by Dunlop, and consequently has made 
the dispute-settling job more difficult. 

A third is the frequent absences from home required 
by the job. Dunlop made 53 trips to Washington in 
1956, to say nothing of travels elsewhere in this country 
and abroad. 


“Kaman Day” Gives Long Holiday Weekend 


To Men in Connecticut Helicopter Plant 


An unusual method of providing extra “long week- 
ends” at holiday time has been worked out at the 
Kaman Aircraft Corp., a Bloomfield, Conn., helicopter 
manufacturer. An eighth paid holiday, called “Kaman 
Day,” roves over the calendar each year, to allow three- 
day and four-day weekends wherever possible. 

Here’s how it works: If Christmas falls on Thursday or 
Tuesday, Kaman Day will come on Friday or Monday, 
making a four-day weekend. If Christmas and New 
Year's come on Wednesday, Kaman Day is split into 
two parts—the afternoons before the two holidays. 
Should Christmas occur during the weekend or on Mon- 
day or Friday, Kaman Day will be celebrated on the 
Friday following Thanksgiving. 
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interesting, unusual 


STEEL MAKES NEWS: i tects avou 


Mid-America’s 


AT GRANITE CITY dependable source 


In one minute, Granite City 





Steel produces metal for more 
tin cans than the average 


family uses in 4 years! 


of flat-rolied steel 


Yes, every 60 seconds, eighteen hundred square feet of tin plate—enough to 
produce thousands of cans—rolls from Granite City Steel’s electrolytic tin-plate 
line. Since 1946, the company has added dozens of massive, modern machines 
to meet Mid-America’s ever-increasing flat-rolled steel requirements. In fact, 
during this period, Granite City Steel has grown three times faster than the industry 
as a whole. The company’s present 3-year expansion program will provide even 
more steel for the Midwest and Southwest, making these areas more attractive 
to industries that need a dependable source of steel. 





GRANITE CITY STEEL'S PRIMARY MARKETING AREA 
1S LARGER THAN CENTRAL EUROPE 








As the two maps show, Granite City Steel’s vast 22-state market is actually larger 
in size than Central Europe. Yet Granite City Steel is closer to the majority of 
customers in its sales area than any other major steel producer. Strategically 
located in the heart of a great rail-, truck- and water-transportation center, this 
modern, fully integrated mill serves customers quickly, efficiently and economically. 


GRANITE CITY STEEL CO. [sme ) 
Granite City, Illinois ——N 
SALES OFFICES: | GRANITE CITY STEEL 
Dallas + Memphis + Minneapolis + Kansas City o 
St. Louis + Houston + Tulsa 


SUBSIDIARY—GRANCO STEEL PRODUCTS CO. 





THE MARKETS 


Wall St. Talks . . . 


. . . about a long look 
ahead .. . GM common as a 
weathervane . . . a specula- 
tive blowoff. 





Taking a longish look ahead, 
Moody’s Stock Survey says it’s reason- 
able to expect “a moderate sag in in- 
dustrial production the second _half- 
year, perhaps beginning even before 
then. A near stability in dividends. An 
irregular stock market that, between 
declines and recoveries, is likely to pro- 
duce still lower prices at times.” 


Keep an eye on the price action of 
GM common, say some informed 
Streeters. The stock is hovering around 
$40, lowest since May, 1955. The wise 
men say that if the stock broke through 
$40, many professional traders would 
immediately construe it as a definitely 
bearish over-all omen for the market, 
at least for the near-term. 


Money rates have been easing “too 
fast,” according to many experts. They 
say that business loans have probably 
had their big early seasonal drop, so 
slightly tighter money would be natural, 
especially with heavy corporate borrow- 
ing due to meet the Mar. 15 income tax 
payment (406% of the 1956 bill). 


Diehard bulls keep asserting that no 
bull market has ever ended without a 
speculative blowoff, and that there has 
been no such blowoff in 
1957 market. From this they argue 
that it is still too early to say that the 
great upswing ended “officially” last 
August when it reached highs that are 
still the record. Other Streeters deny 
that speculative explosions have always 
sealed the doom of bull markets. And 
for that matter, they wonder whether 
the ‘‘blowoff” hasn't already occurred— 
in modern style. They point to the re- 
cent record speculation in growth 
stocks, instead of in the traditional cats 
and dogs. 


“The ‘threat’ of inflation has been 
greatly abused . . . as an argument to 
‘scare’ people into buying stocks,” says 
Heinz H. Biel, of Wall Street's 
Emanuel, Deetjen & Co. He adds, 
“obviously, the existence of an_ infla- 
tionary trend can give no protection 
against intermediate market declines 
which . . . can easily lop off a big slice 
from the price of even the most highly 
regarded stock.” 
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Still on the downbeat 
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A sharp turnaround 
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Groundhogs Cast a Shadow 


Despite the forecasts, it’s too early to jump to the con- 
clusion that there’s more bad weather ahead for the metal mar- 
kets. A big auto sales season could clear the skies. 


Prices of several important industrial 
raw materials have just gone through a 
particularly rough month. Their action 
is disturbing in that many students 
figure they are barometers for their 
industries. 

But, in this case, there’s a question 
if they are so much forecasting as re- 
flecting. For these things are clear: 

¢ Steel demand isn't up to expec- 
tations. All but a few items, notably 
plate and structurals, are easy to get. 

¢ Copper demand still isn’t show- 
ing any marked improvement. This 
just prolongs a situation that developed 
early last summer. 


¢ Aluminum has caught up with 
demand (at least temporarily) if, indeed, 
it isn’t exceeding actual needs by a 
substantial margin. 

¢ Rubber is suffering from a two- 
way pinch. Tire companies have turned 
to synthetic because of the price ad 
vantage while, more immediately, the 
auto industry’s demand for original- 
equipment tires is slow. 
¢ Autos Call the Turn—These things 
might seem to belie all the optimistic 
forecasts for 1957 business. However, 
much of the slack in all these situa- 
tions is caused bv slowness in autos, 
and the big sales season for the motor 
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KEYSTONE WIRE @\ 


gives uniform quality J Siders predies inde ine 


products at Midland =f tive indus for {years wun 
° out a single reject. 
Screw Corporation — 


lily IS THE SECRET Midland Screw Corporation, Chicago, 
Ill., threw the rule book out the window when they cold headed 
the welding screw shown above. 4 to 5 diameters is just about tops 
for 2 blow cold heading, but Midland goes to 7.2 diameters on this 
fastener. They’ve learned they can make the difficult—or well-nigh 
impossible—jobs easy when they use Keystone “XL” Heading Wire. 
It will pay you to investigate the possibility of using Keystone 
“XL” Heading Wire in designs that have been considered too com- 
plex for ordinary wire. Talk over your problems with your Keystone 
Wire Specialist. He will show you how the flowability characteristics 
of Keystone “XL” Wire can help you, too! 


Keystone Steel & Wire Company, Peoria 7, Illinois 


KEYSTONE 


wiRE FOR INDUSTRY 


[---- ono 


KEYSTONE STEEL & WIRE COMPANY, Peoria 7, Illinois 


Mail coupon for free booklet—COLD HEADING FACTS! 
Discusses methods, technical facts, wire requirements and 
other dato. 


Title. 
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car manufacturers still is ahead of us. 

Actually, though, auto output now 
is higher than it was a year ago (even 
though this is more due to sharply 
diving output last year than to gains 
now). And our metalworking industries 
are at the highest level in history. 

Thus the auto situation alone won't 
explain why the softness in the prices 
of industnal raw materials became 
particularly marked within the last few 
weeks. Probably the answer is twofold: 

e Business activity abroad began 
to point down with the Suez crisis, and 
the dip has become sharp since the 
years end. This has weakened West 
Europe’s demand for raw materials. 

e Speculative buying and inventory 
hoarding began to look less profitable 
with the turn in business activity 
abroad. Purchasing agents in this coun- 
try turned wary, and when it became 
obvious that things were loosening up, 
they became downright hard-to-sell. 
¢ Bright Side—Actually, prices might 
have sunk faster and farther had there 
not been substantial offsets for the bad 
news—the probability that Europe will 
pick up in the spring with the reopen- 
ing of Suez; that the U.S. auto industry 
will do all right when weather improves; 
that public works (such as highways, 
with the new program) will put more 
zip into business before long. 

e Where It Hurts—Producers of raw 
materials, nevertheless, are hurting. 

Copper is an example. The big pro- 
ducers of primary metal had held to 
an official 36¢ quotation until last week. 
Recently they watched a lot of the 
none-too-ample orders going to custom 
smelters that were undercutting the 
posted price. So Phelps, Dodge initi- 
ated a price cut to 34¢—an obvious 
effort to improve volume. 

The aluminum producers can sell 
excess output to Uncle Sam’s stock- 
pile (as they did when demand fell 
off in 1954). But these sales are at 
a lower margin of profit than those 
to commercial customers. And the 
slack in this market is spotlighted by 
present conditions: Even though out- 
put of primary metal has been cut by 
drought-caused power shortages in the 
Northwest, there’s still the telltale 
weakness in aluminum scrap. 

Steel scrap’s plunge may be partly 
induced by the towering heights to 
which the market had climbed. Dealers 
doubtless held material back while the 
uce was rising; that’s no more than 
vuman nature when inventory looks 
like money in the bank. But when 
a scrap market turns weak—whether 
it’s steel or anything else—there is al- 
ways a rush to sell, which adds to the 
weakness. Interestingly enough, the 
present weakness comes at a time when 
supply usually is tight-when winter 
weather makes scrap collection diffi- 
cult. END 
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Fill Her Up, Sir? 


These words, so familiar in America, symbolize the ac- 
complishments of the petroleum industry which through 
research, manufacturing skill and service has contributed 


so much to the progress of our nation. 

Printing papers, too, play a key role in our American xford Pa ers 
way of life. They help educate our children, inform our Pp 
citizens, speed business operations and sell the products 

of industry. Oxford’s business is to make printing papers / lolz Ladd <nlt 
that will perform these vital tasks more effectively. YO 


Among these papers are many designed for specific print- 
ing requirements and end uses. For helpful advice on 
printing papers, call your nearby Oxford Merchant or 
write our nearest office. 


OXFORD PAPER COMPANY PAPERS 


OXFORD MIAMI PAPER COMPANY PRET Rs 
230 Park Avenue, New York 17 *% 35 East Wacker Drive, Chicago 1 


PRINTING PAPERS FOR BOOKS, MAGAZINES, COMMERCIAL PRINTING, BUSINESS FORMS AND PACKAGING 





Business Week advertisers: 
In addition to 52 “Starched” issues in 1957, 
here’s a new service to help answer the question— 


“Does our advertising 


Does the reader understand or misunderstand? 


Does he accept the idea or reject it? 





say what it 


means?’’ 


Four Starch “reader impression studies” can help you find 


out if readers are receiving the meanings and impressions 


intended in your advertising —and accepting them. 


To any advertiser, the next question beyond, “Did 
the customer read it?”, is the question, “Did he 
understand and accept what we were driving at?” 

In 1957, regular Starch Readership Studies of all 
52 issues will help Business Week advertisers an- 
swer the first question. And, again in 1957, adver- 
tisers may use Starch Reader Impression Studies 
to help answer the important questions of under- 
standing, acceptance, misunderstanding, and re- 
sistance. 


The Starch Reader Impression Study probes the 
“involvement” between an advertisement and its 
readers, in terms of— 

Cutstanding elements 
Acceptance of ad’s contents 
Resistance to ad's contents 
Product acceptance 
Product resistance 


Activity preliminary to buying 
Acceptance of company 

Misc. and unintended points 
Acceptance of specific copy points 
Campaign references 


Four issues of Business Week are being studied 
for reader impressions in 1957 — January 12, March 
30, June 8, and September 7. Approximately 30 
advertisements in each issue will be studied, by 
arrangement between individual advertisers and 
the Starch organization. 


BUSINESS 
WEEK 


For each study, Daniel Starch & Staff use a spe- 
cial sample of 450 known readers of the issue in 
question. The sample parallels the distribution of 
Business Week’s circulation geographically, and by 
industry, job, and responsibility. ‘These 450 are 
interviewed by a specially organized group of in- 
terviewers with proven abilities in probing type 
interviewing. Each of the 450 readers is questioned 
only on those of the 30 advertisements that he has 
read before the interview. 

‘The reader is asked to describe in his own words 
what each element of the advertisement is saying, 
and what it means to him—headlines, illustrations, 
copy. Each advertiser is furnished with a complete 
verbatim transcript of responses, and the Starch 
organization holds private meetings with the ad- 
vertiser and his agency, in which the findings are 
discussed in detail. 


Business Weck is pleased to play a part in this 
important step forward in the art of communicat- 
ing with management men in business and indus- 
try. If you are interested in further details about 
Starch Reader Impression Studies, we suggest you 
contact Leonard Gerson, Vice President, Daniel 
Starch & Staff, Boston Post Road & Beach Avenue, 
Mamaroneck, New York. 


YOU ADVERTISE IN BUSINESS WEEK 
WHEN YOU WANT TO INFLUENCE MANAGEMENT MEN 





For the man of Ambition as well as the man of Position 
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The IBM “Executive” Electric... 


the one and only typewriter with “proportional spacing” 
to give you the world’s most distinguished letters! 





The IBM “Executive” Electric is the only 


choice for every man who wants his letters to Other typewriters 
° ; cram all letters 
build personal and company prestige. Only eds, wins, wate 


the “Executive” gives you “proportional space, like this— 





spacing” to make your letters stand out from 
all others. Your IBM representative will be 





glad to prepare a sample of this distinctive IBM “proportional 


typing on your own letterhead. Call him about spacing” allows 
j ; each letter its own 


the “Executive”. . . the finest model in Amer- 
natural space— 








ica’s favorite line of electric typewriters. 








ELECTRIC —OUTSELL ALL OTHER 
TYPEWRITERS ELECTRICS COMBINED! 








2 Available in 7 handsome colors ELECTRIC TYPEWRITERS © DATA PROCESSING © TIME EQUIPMENT @ MILITARY PRODUCTS 





PERSONAL BUSINESS 


BUSINESS WEEK Transportation problems in the family? Renting or leasing an automo- 
FEB 9 1 bile might be an easy out—especially if, like many people, you already own 
. 4 957 two cars but need an extra at certain times of the year. 


Car rental, no longer a novelty, has become a solid industry selling a 
variety of services to 15-million customers in the U. S. every year. Some 80% 
of these customers are businessmen, driving for business purposes. But 
today the rental idea is appealing more and more to families who do a lot of 
vacation motoring. 





Of all the advantages of short-term auto rental, convenienceis No.1. The 
cost averages $8 a day, plus 8¢ a mile, for a Ford, Chevrolet, or Plymouth; 
you pay about 30% to 40% more for a Buick or Chrysler, and if it’s a Cadillac 
you want, the bill will be around 60% to 80% above the $8-8¢ rate. The fee 
includes, gas, oil, repairs, license, and insurance. 


Not so well known are the facts about leasing cars, or renting them on a 
long-term basis, as an alternative to ownership, or to buying a second or third 
family auto. Put it this way: 


You might pay $3,000 to buy another car. The first year, depreciation 
would be $1,000; it would be $500 a year thereafter. To license, insure, 
operate, and maintain the auto, you would pay something between $500 and 
$1,000 a year—say $500 for perhaps 5,000 miles of driving. That means an 
expense of $1,500 for the first year of transportation with your new car. 


But maybe you only really need the extra car during certain seasons— 
say three weeks in winter and three weeks in summer. If you rent a 
car for the six weeks, you’ll pay an average of $40 a week, plus 8¢ a mile (on 
a weekly rental basis, the charge is for five days, not seven). If you drive 
4,000 miles, you pay a total of $560—including gas and oil. 


It’s even possible to do 5% to 10% better, in many places, with special 
monthly rates—if you can fit your time accordingly. A growing trend among 
vacationers is to travel round-trip by plane or train and rent a car (reserved 
well in advance) at the vacation spot. 


Renting saves you a capital investment and the headaches of ownership. 
You get the use of a current model car each year. And if, for some reason, 
your trip is washed out, you can skip the rental and save the money. 


Or suppose you’re a commuter, living miles from the office, with some 
unavoidable business driving to do in the city—still you want to escape the 
long drive to town every day. The answer for you might be a yearly auto 
lease (or a month-to-month rental) with the lease car garaged downtown. 


For the lease, you would pay around $1,200 to $1,500 a year—including 
license, insurance, repairs, and, in some cases, garage. You’d pay for gas 
and oil yourself. For moderate driving around town, the annual cost might 
not run too much over $1,500—or about the same as for a second family car 
in its first year. 


Here, again, the advantages are: no lump-sum capital investment (you're 
billed monthly), use of a new-model car, and—most important for a long-haul 
commuter—a great gain in time and convenience. 


Here are a few tips to update you on the fast-moving auto rental trade: 


¢ Service—Three nationwide chains—Hertz, Avis, and National—lead the 

field. They’re followed bumper to bumper by hundreds of smaller outfits, 

local and regional. All told, they offer around 200,000 cars for rent in the 

U. S. and abroad—at about 2,000 rental stations located at downtown garages, 
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almost anywhere, and receive confirmations; obtain easy credit without ad- 
vance deposits, and maintain a charge account; drive one way and leave the 
car at your destination (for an additional deadhead fee of 10¢ a mile), and 
buy any number of package tours, including car-plane trips. 

The rental agency will also route trips for you and supply maps free. You 
can have your hotel bill you for auto rentals they arrange; you can get ski 
racks, snow tires, small trailers, and permission to rent a full-size trailer; 
you can arrange for more than one person to drive. You can rent cars 
abroad—and make arrangements here, including provision for an interna- 
tional driver’s permit. 

¢ Danger signs—Beware of hidden costs, extra charges. Advertised “spe- 
cial” rates may not include refills on gas and oil, for example. In leasing a 
car, ask about storage; check rates and contract provisions carefully. 


Usually you can’t get a rental car with a driver, and you won’t always 
get the make and model you want. Nor can you expect home delivery. 


One warning: Don’t let friends drive. Licensed members of your family 
may, in some instances—but you’re entirely responsible. 


¢ Insurance—You receive liability coverage, usually $25,000-$50,000; 
$5,000 property damage; $100 deductible collision, and comprehensive. Your 
personal policy offers added protection, if needed. For example, if you hold 
$50 deductible yourself and the rental car suffers $250 damage, then the 
company’s insurer pays $150, your own insurer pays $50—and you pay $50. 


Under the new “family auto policy” (introduced last September); you 
are covered while driving a rental car. At the same time, your wife and other 
family drivers have protection at the wheel of your car back home—even if 
you signed up for your present policy before September, 1956. 


If you (or a passenger) receive personal injuries in a rental car—and the 
other driver doesn’t have insurance, or hits you and runs—you are covered 
anyway, provided your own coverage includes an “uninsured motorist in- 
dorsement” (available on request, beginning December, 1956). Cost: $3 a year. 


American Heart Month (February) throws a spotlight on the use of 
tranquilizing drugs to treat heart disease. Some recent studies show that 
high blood pressure (one of three main causes of heart trouble) may be a kind 
of “cardiovascular bad habit.” Your heart forms habits more quickly—and 
drops them with more difficulty—than do other muscles. Both reserpine 
(made from snake root) and chlorpromazine might give ailing cardiac systems 
a rest and bring new life to heart patients, say some researchers. 


In any case, more research is needed to uncover the true causes of the 
disease. One way to help: Send a check to HEART, c/o your local post office. 


Start packing: Exciting South Sea and Far East cruises—longest since 
World War II—will be casting off next January. Some of the balmiest: Sta- 
tendam (Holland-American), 110 days—South Africa, India, and Japan 
($3,200-$9,700) . . . Kungsholm (Swedish-American), 98 days—South Pacific, 
Australia, and Japan ($3,100-$12,000) . . . Bergensfjord (Norwegian-Ameri- 
can), 77 days—Peru, Australia, and New Zealand ($1,750-$8,500) . . . and 
Lurline (Matson), 72 days—Australia and the Orient ($1,500-$2,400). 


Contents copyrighted under the general copyright on the Feb. 9, 1967, issue—Business Week, 330 W. 42nd St.. New York, N. Y. 








the real way to spell AUTOMATION 


Boiled down to its fundamentals automation only means 
imparting automatic operation to repetitive production 
processes. It can cover a single machine as well as an 
entire production line. 

Most of the needs of automation can be met by relatively 
simple controls plus a healthy helping of old fashioned 
ingenuity. 


For example, we manufacture a series of electrically 
controlled air-powered work units. With one or more of 
these devices you can convert a wide range of standard 
machines and machine tools to fast automatic units. Or 
you can use them to form the basis of inexpensive, tool- 
room-built special purpose machines. 


It doesn’t matter what you make — how big or small 
your operation — you'll find Bellows “Controlled-Air- 
Power” Devices will play for themselves quickly — often 
before the due date of the invoice we'll send you. 


This booklet 


interesting. 


Write for it. The Bellows Co. 


AKRON 9, OHIO 


Bulletin ML-3 — the quick story of 
what Bellows can do for you. 
Address: The Bellows Co., Akron 
9, Ohio, Dept. BW-257. 

In Canada: Bellows Pneumatic De- Manufacturers of Air Powered Work Units: Air Mo- 
vices of Canada, Ltd., Toronto, Ont. tors, Air Cylinders, Air Hydraulic Controls, Work and 
Tool Feeding and Holding Devices. Field Engineer 
Offices in ail principal cities and industrial areas in 
the United States and Canada. 

















Seeking a Diet for Longer 


By “working first with animals, then with humans, scientists now 
hope to find the “fountain of youth” in food; with proper diet, 
they say, we could all live healthfully to 100. 


Last vear Americans spent more for 
food than in any previous year in the 
country’s history. Yet poor diet—poor 
nutrition—is blamed today as the chief 
villam in making Americans, despite 
their increasing life span, “old before 
their time,” and multiplying the ills 
that come with age. 

Science, however, holds out a 
bright hope. The promise is that dis 
eases among men and women over 65 
can be cut in half when scientists work- 
ing both with animals (as in the pic 
tures), and with human subjects in 
controlled tests, come up with some 
of the answers as to the precise food 
needs of older people. 

When that day comes, the average 
life expectancy of man will jump from 
its current 70-vear-plus to something 
over 100 years. And better even than 
living substantially longer, man as he 
grows older will be _ substantially 
healthier—both physically and mentally 


now 


for rats is carefully controlled in geriatric food study at 
DIET Food Researth Laboratories, Long Island City. 


a FORCED FEEDING 
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—and active for a longer period than 
he is now. 

¢ Food and Age—The complete prom- 
ise can’t be fulfilled, however, without 
carrying the nutritional study back to 
an earlier age than 65, and perhaps not 
without help from research in allied 
elds of geriatrics—the study of old age 
and its diseases. But the geriatric food 
researchers are convinced that they 
have hit upon the key to the whole 
study of the aging process—that proper 
diet will unlock the door to a longer 
and richer life. 

Most scientists in the field now re- 
gard the aging process as basically the 
structural change (and the accompany- 
ing change in biochemical function) of 
the smallest unit of living matter, the 
cell. 

In most persons, the aging process 
swings into high around age 40, when 
definite body changes begin to take 
place. Scientists now suspect that most 


BLOOD 


is sometimes required, though rats 
normally eat anything. 


gain or loss is carefully re- 


WEIGHT corded in lab studies on 


rats to find how diet affects aging process. 


tests, taken at intervals, tell experimenters of 
chemical changes caused by dietary deficiencies. 
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“We rely heavily on business magazine 
advertising,” says Lewis A. Curtis, 
Vice President of Sales at Package 
Machinery Co., East Longmeadow, Mass. 


“If you’re known, and your reputation is 
known ahead of you, it certainly helps 
your salesmen. And ‘Mechanized Sell- 
ing’ works full time to accomplish that 
for us. 

“Practically every plant that produces 
packaged items is a sales lead for our 
staff. But you don’t sell a full line of 
packaging machinery ‘over the counter’. 
It has to be engineered to match the 
customer’s needs for type of package, 
and built to fit into his production oper- 
ations. I believe our salesmen’s time is 
most efficiently used when it is devoted 
to meeting these needs of our customers 
rather than to ‘missionary work’ that 
our advertising in business magazines 
does much better. 

“And there are important side bene- 
fits, too, from business magazine adver- 


McGraw-Hill Magazines 


McGraw-Hill Publishing Company, Inc. 
330 West 42nd Street, New York 36, N. Y. 


tising. You can see traceable help in 
recruiting and purchasing, . . . as well as 
on stockholders and potential investors. 
I am satisfied that we benefit all across 
the board from our business magazine 
advertising.” 

Your Advertising in McGraw-Hill 
magazines delivers your sales message 
selectively . . . to the right men, with 
efficiency and economy. Its readership 
and acceptance pave the way for your 
sales force, reach key men your sales- 
men cannot see. Your advertising, prop- 
erly placed, augments and strengthens 
your sales efforts, makes your sales pro- 
gram more productive and profitable. 


MORE THAN A MILLION 
MEN IN BUSINESS 
AND INDUSTRY 
PAY TO READ 
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Boardmaster Visual Control 
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Gives Graphic Picture of Your Operations— 
Spotlighted by Color 

Facts at a glance — 
Money, Prevents Errors 
Simple to operate — Type or Write on Cards, 
Snap in Grooves 

ideal for Production, 
Scheduling, Sales, Etc. 

Made of Metal. Compact and Attractive. 
Over 100,000 in Use 


Complete price $495° including cards 


FREE 


Write for Your Copy Today 


GRAPHIC SYSTEMS 


55 West 42nd Street © New York 36, N. Y. 


Saves Time, Soves 


Traffic, Inventory, 





24-PAGE BOOKLET NO. 8-500 
Without Obligation 











Every day in transit 
is a day lost in sales! 


Get the jump on competition... by air! 
Slick airfreight rates are as much as 58% 
lower, and the minimum is down to a 
dollar. Your shipments via SLICK get 
there faster...sell faster... bring the 
cash faster! 

Cutting the time lag between production 
and sales also gives you more time to sell 

. more time to expand your markets. 
Certificated, Scheduled Air Carrier * Member ATA 


SLICK» « 


3415 Cedar Springs Road, Dallas, Texas 


Domestic and International Air Cargo « Airmail « 
Air Express * Overseas passenger Charter 
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BREEDING ROOM at Food Research Laboratories, where a special strain of albino rats 
is bred for use in experiments to discover a diet that will help prolong life. 


of these changes in body cells are di 
rectly linked to the malfunctioning of 
certain chemical processes in the body. 
And this, in turn, they trace to mal- 
nutrition of the body cells. In other 
words, faulty diet is the culprit. 

What happens, the genatric food 
researchers believe, is not that the foods 
Americans are eating are actually a 
cause of the aging process in the cells— 
that’s something inevitably a part of 
life. It’s rather that improper diet, or 
malnutrition, is a basic factor in speed- 
ing up the process of structural change 
in the cells. (In the scientist’s language, 
malnutrition doesn’t mean necessarily 
“lack of food,” as it probably does to 
most laymen; its meaning is broader, 
covering the wrong kind of food, or the 
wrong proportions of various foods, or 
even too much food.) 

Some of the scientists attacking the 
problem of age are tackling it by a 
direct study of the changes that take 
place in the body cells, or are seeking 
a drug that would act as an “anti- 
aging” chemical (BW—May5’56,p110). 

Ihe geriatric food researchers believe 
that with a proper diet, the speedup in 
the cellular aging process would be re- 
tarded—and people would live happily 
and healthfully to 100, or even 120. 
¢ Research Cue—Obviously, that op- 


ens up a wide field for nutritional re- 
search—too wide to cover all at once. 
So the researchers are concentrating on 
the logical starting point—the precise 
food needs of people over 65. Once 
these are determined, they can work 
back to dietary needs at earlier ages. 

In a sense, too, the researchers are 
forced to take this approach as a result 
of the success of the medical profession 
in other lines of research. 

Since 1930, thanks in large measure 
to research on antibiotics, tuberculosis, 
diphtheria, and the like, the number of 
men and women over 65 in the U.S. 
has doubled. There are now some 14- 
million citizens in this age group; by 
1975, their number is expected to reach 
21-million. 

But relatively little—of any precise 
scientific character—is known about the 
nutritional needs of this fast-growing 
group. Doctors have long observed that 
older people require fewer calories, less 
salt, and more proteins and minerals. 
But unlike the nation’s babies—whose 
nutritional requirements have been 
studied down to the last milligram— 
scientific research on dietetic needs of 
older people has for the most part been 
a matter of educated guesswork. 
¢ Step-Up—Such guesswork, doctors are 
now conceding, is not enough. And 
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Northern and Central Cali- 
fornia—marketing center 
of the Golden West. 
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Ford’s new $40 million assembly plant at Milpitas, California 
FORD @ Another one of PG&E's 
@ 1,382,044 new customers 
More than 100,000 new customers a year—for the last ten years! 
That’s the astounding growth of Pacific Gas and Electric 
Company (and Northern California). 
To serve these new customers, P. G. and E. has tripled its 
capacity with an investment of $1% billion—the greatest 
expansion in the history of the industry. And we’re still 
expanding! 
Want to serve the growing western market from your own 
western plant? P. G. and E. will be glad to furnish plant site 
information tailored to your needs. A full-color movie, ‘“Golden 
Horizons,” is also available covering Northern California’s 
industrial opportunities, superb cli- es 
mate and living conditions. Write \é al "il 
Industrial Development Department: \ ( | he | 


245 Market St., San Francisco, Calif. [ " 
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Some of the famous 
firms investing nearly 
$2 billion in Northern 
California plants since 
1945 


Pacific Gas and Electric Company 


Dupont 

Goodyear 

General Electric 
Westinghouse 

IBM 

U.S. Steel 
Johns-Mansville 
Monsanto Chemical 
Owens-lilinois Glass 


Sylvania 





For want of a simple nameplate, the Automatic 
Temperature Control Co., Philadelphia, had 
to hold up shipment of $20,000 in control 
equipment. 


Now, a portable Engrovograph (size of a type- 
writer) makes individual nameplates on the 
premises at a cost per nameplate of less than 
50¢—with unskilled labor. 


Pays for itself—saves time. 
17,000 in use morking ponels, parts, tools. 
Write for Literature: Dept. No, IM-B-9 


new hermes ¢ 
13-19 Univ 





THINK 


of “clues” 

in BUSINESS WEEK 

(it's classified advertising) 
when you have executive 
or junior executive posi- 
tions to fill 


Information? 
Just Write: 


“clues” 

Classified Advertising 
P. ©. Box 12 

New York 36, N. Y. 
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“  . . highly important from the nutritional angle is the 
apparent tremendously increased need for protein with 
increasing age .. . 


“a 


medical authorities are now starting to 
get the backing they sorely need—both 
from government and industry—to push 
geriatric food research along the lines 
they think will lead to solid results. 

Independent laboratories, such as 
Food Research Laboratories in Long 
Island City (N.Y.) (pictures, pages 
180-81)—the country’s largest independ- 
ent food research outfit and one of the 
oldest—are toiling to fill in some of the 
fundamental background with nutri- 
tional research on aging rats and dogs. 
A handful of hospitals and medical in- 
stitutions have recently started experi- 
ments with controlled groups of pa- 
tients. 

The U.S. Public Health Service, 
spurred by an official Administration re- 
quest to emphasize “aging” in next 
year’s research budget, is asking Con- 
gress for $80,000 to start its own geri- 
atric nutrition studies. 

Such efforts, though, are only a frac- 
tional part of what's necessary for a 
full scientific picture of nutritional needs 
of “senior citizens.” Indeed, it’s sure to 
be years before some parts of the pic- 
ture are filled in. 

But some progress is being made— 
and it sets the direction for much of the 
research yet to come. 
¢ Pounds and [Ilness—The commonest 
error of the over-65 club, scientists now 
report, is that they’re generally overfed, 
but undernourished. The extra pound- 
age appears to be closely associated with 
various forms of heart disease, high 
blood pressure, hardening of the ar- 
teres, even cancer. 

That means that though those over 
65 may be eating what for other age 
groups might be a perfectly adequate 
diet, it doesn’t give them what they 
need. What they don’t need is more 
calories; it seems clear that older peo- 
ple require fewer calories to support 
cell growth and replacement than do 
the young. Some authorities even say 
we should start cutting back on calories 
at 25. 
¢ Protein Lack—Those over 65 do 
need some things they generally don’t 
get enough of. Highly important from 
a nutritional angle is the apparent tre- 
mendously increased need for protein 
with increasing age. Scientific evalua- 
tion of how great this need is has been 
only crudely recorded with human test 
subjects. But studies on rats indicate 
that protein intake may be the key 
to a host of so-called old-age ailments, 
such as arthritis, rheumatism, and 
others. 


STORY starts on p. 180 


Most older people, instead of get- 
ting more protein than before, tend to 
get less and less of it in their daily 
diets. The reasons have more to do 
with sociology, economics, and _psy- 
chology than with dietary study. Foods 
rich in protein—such as meat, fish, milk, 
eggs, poultry, cheese, beans, nuts—are 
on the whole expensive, and often be- 
yond the means of older persons. 
They're also mostly hard to chew, take 
time to prepare. Eating them occa- 
sionally, as many older people do, isn’t 
enough—the body has to have a daily 
supply. 

Precisely how much and which pro- 
teins are required at particular stages 
in the aging process remains to be 
learned, however. Research in_ this 
field has barely scratched the surface. 
¢ Calcium—Another point that’s sure 
to get a lot of attention is the need for 
calcium in the daily diet of elderly 
people. Calcium, needed to keep bone 
tissue healthy, is found in milk, cheese, 
beans, almonds, and in greens. Doc- 
tors are convinced most older people 
just don’t get enough of it. 

But whether people need more of it 
as they get older, and just how much 
of it elderly people should get, bevond 
the usual recommended quantities, are 
still unanswered questions. The an- 
swers are stymied by lack of research 
studies with human subjects. 

Studies on rats, however, indicate 
that any prolonged deficiency in cal- 
cium—below certain minimums—re- 
sults in bone deterioration that, even 
after correction, takes a toll in later 
life 
¢ Iron and Fatigue—-The amount of 
iron a “senior citizen’’ should get in his 
daily diet is another challenging prob- 
lem. The human body requires iron 
to replenish red blood cells. Lack of it 
produces anemia (causing susceptibility 
to fatigue) and lowers resistance to dis- 
ease. But, again, the minimum require- 
ment for the over-65 group is not yet 
fully determined. 
¢ Delaying Factors—The lack of pre- 
cise knowledge isn’t surprising in view 
of the fact that geriatric research in 
nutrition is a relatively new field. It 
only got its start a decade or so ago, 
in part as a result of World War II 
food shortages. The commercial possi- 
bilities this field of research could open 
to both food and drug companies has, 
to some extent, given momentum to 
both fundamental and practical ex- 
perimentation (BW —Feb.4'56,p86). 

But there are certain inbred charac- 
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How to bring your business 


the benefits of music 


With work music to increase production and efficiency by relieving 

tension, minimizing fatigue, combatting boredom, improving morale. 

With atmosphere music to increase sales by providing a pleasant, 

friendly background of music that puts the shopper in a buying mood. 

In either case, there’s no system as flexible or inexpensive as a Seeburg 

Background Music System. Seeburg Music goes anywhere—big cities, 

suburbs, small towns. It’s your own individual, automatic system. If 

electricity is available, so is Seeburg Music. 

The Seeburg Plan provides for supplying all the high fidelity equip- 

ment—the remarkable Select-O-Matic (with a capacity of 600 selec- 

tions on 45 RPM records), microphone and speakers—under a 

lease-purchase agreement whereby nominal monthly payments apply 

toward your eventual ownership. 

The Seeburg Music is scientifically programmed for background mu- 

sic use. A small monthly fee includes replacement of 150 selections 

per month and all ASCAP/BMI performance fees. : 
in clubs, hotels, fraternities 

















Completely Automatic, The Select-O-Matic is furnished as the Library Unit (as shown) or as the Custom Unit for 
built-in installations. The paging and announcement microphone adds great utility at no extra cost. Mail the coupon. 


J. P. Seeburg, Dept. B, Chicago 22, Illinois 
Please send information on Seeburg Music systems 


Our facilities ( ) include a sound system 
( ) do not include a sound system 


Background Music Service _. .Position 


J. P. Seeburg, Chicago 22, Illinois 


A Division of Fort Pitt Industries, incorporated 


SEEBURG MUSIC LIBRARY, INC. 
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cut operation costs 
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NO HEAT LOSSES HERE! The vertical main steam line at left is insulated with 3” of K&M Hy-Temp and 2” of 
“Featherweight” 85% Magnesia. Distribution manifold and branch mains are insulated with 2” 85% Magnesia. 


K&M HIGH-PRESSURE INSULATIONS 


K&M “Featherweight’’® 85% Magnesia Insulation is for use on 
piping and equipment with temperatures up to 600° F. It is a 
molded type of insulation which cannot burn and will not 
deteriorate with age. IT Is GOOD FOR THE LIFE OF THE EQUIP- 
MENT IT SERVES! In combination with K&M Hy-Temp 
Insulation, it is efficient to 1900° F. 


A K&M distributor-applicator can give you detailed infor- 
mation on saving money through heat conservation. Contact 
him or write for complete data. 


KEASBEY & MATTISON 


COMPANY « AMBLER « PENNSYLVANIA 


In Canada: Atlas Asbestos Company, Limited; Montreal, Toronto, Winnipeg, Edmonton, Vancouver 


ENGINEERS WANTED —Career opportunities open for men qualified in product development, machine 
design, automation, plant management, plant engineering and applied research. Write to Director 
of Engineering, Keasbey & Mattison Company, Ambler 2, Pa. 
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teristics of research in this field that 
make it difficult if not impossible to 
get reliable results quickly. 

You have to start with research with 
animals—and that’s costly, and it takes 
time for the animals to age. Food Re- 
search Laboratories breeds a_ special 
strain (the Wistar strain) of albino 
rats. Most labs use rats for these 
studies because they’re (1) omnivorous, 
(2) relatively inexpensive to support, 
(3) relatively short-lived (24 years), and 
(4) easy to handle. Dogs are used for 
certain geriatric food experiments, but 
their size, 15-year age cycle, cost of 
feeding, and so on, make widespread 
use prohibitive. 
¢ Animals and Humans—And in any 
case, research results from animal 
studies can’t be correlated precisely to 
human nutritional requirements. Funda- 
mental animal research provides valu- 
able “pointers,” but can’t be a substi- 
tute for work with human subjects. 

There are even greater difficulties, 
however, in research with human _pa- 
tients. Scientists will need at lewst six 
months to a year for even the simplest 
nutritional research experiments. They'll 
need groups of oldsters numbering in 
the hundreds—and these can’t be bed- 
fast, must live in a carefully controlled 
environment, be available for diochem- 
ical and other tests. 

Various groups have been suggested 
as test subjects—older groups in prisons, 
mental hospitals, veterans homes—but 
except on a very limited scale, no siz- 
able numbers have yet been made 
available to researchers. 
¢ Psychology, Too—What’s more, it 
won't be enough, as Pres. Bernard 
Oser of Food Research Laboratories 
points out, to know what older people 
need to eat. Researchers will also have 
to learn to make these needs acceptable 
—both to the palate and emotionally. 

Elderly people, as the H. J. Heinz 
Co. found in_ test-marketing four 
“senior” foods (including beef and 
chicken stew) over the past 18 months, 
just don’t like to admit they’re growing 
old. Heinz says the products proved 
“definitely beneficial” to geriatric pa- 
tients in clinics. But they sell poorly 
on the open market. One thing the 
company is looking for is a satisfactory 
saltless “salt flavor.” 
¢ Parts of the Pattern—While the med- 
ical profession isn’t unanimous on the 
salt question, many doctors recommend 
cutting back on salt after the age of 
65. 

Others, headed by the University of 
Minnesota’s Dr. Ancel Kevs, are studvy- 
ing what fat in the diet does to geriatric 
patients. This group suspects that sub- 
stantial amounts of fats step up the 
level of the fatty substance cholesterol 
in the blood, thus helping to clog 
the coronary arteries and contribute 
to coronary thrombosis. eNO 
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: pou ky Tris production. rovord is Aomowrhat nomarkalth ... 


A. BABCOCK 
North Carolina Plant Manager 


WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC CORPORATION 


SYwr~y—>. 


ANOTHER EXAMPLE 
OF TRAINABLE 





LABOR JIN 


Sestinghouse Wort CAROLINA 


Westinghouse Electric Corporation chose 

North Carolina in 1952 for a watt-hour meter plant 

location. The electric meter is as accurate as a fine watch. 

Obviously, capable workmanship is essential. A preliminary 

Businessman Governor survey assured Westinghouse of an ample supply of satisfactory re- 
cruitable labor. Over 60% of the responses were from people under 35 

years of age — a number sufficient for long-range needs; 75% of all 

respondents had attended high school or college. Almost all, male 

and female, indicated a willingness to take training courses. 

Westinghouse operations here started in 1953. In less than two years the one-millionth 
meter was produced. The record of efficiency in this important plant shows the abilities 
of North Carolina workers. Plant Manager J. A. Babcock says: “Frankly, this produc- 
tion record is somewhat remarkable in view of the fact that the majority of our em- 
ployees had never before worked in industry. Their ability to adapt to training in 
learning industrial skills has been a highly rewarding experience to all concerned.” 





A great pool of healthy workers — over 99% native-born, eager to work — is one of 
many important advantages to industries locating and expanding in North Carolina, 


See how your company can fit into the prosperous growth picture of North Carolina. 
; ei For additional information, wire or write William P. Saunders, Director, Department 
LUTHER H. HODGES of Conservation and Development, Raleigh 4, North Carolina. 
North Carolina’s businessman 
Governor invites you to send 
for NEW booklet about Pace- 
Setting North Carolina entitled 
“Research Triangle.” 
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How these famous drinks 
protect Flavor, Color, Carbonation 


The success of a beverage depends on 
the quality of the water it’s made with 
. .. because water impurities can start 
trouble: 

Organic matter, for example, causes 
foaming and spoilage. Turbidity makes 
a drink cloudy and flat and forms an 
ugly sediment. High alkalinity kills 
tang. Any one of them can ruin flavor. 
That's why these famous brands use 
PERMUTIT Water Conditioning in 
many of their bottling plants . . . to re- 
move these impurities and deliver 
clean, uniform water so your favorite 
drink always tastes the same. 


Similar but larger Permutit equipment 
produces the same good water for en- 
tire cities. It also removes hardness to 
cut soap costs and eliminate scale in 
water heaters and boilers, and it re- 
moves iron to end “red water” stains 
on laundry. Other Permutit equipment 
takes out practically all dissolved solids 
from water for high pressure boilers. It 
can also purify chemical and sugar so- 
lutions and salvage valuable metals 
from wastes from plating shops and tex- 
tile plants. 


If your problem is to provide good 
water . . . on a private, industrial or 


city-wide scale . . . we'll be glad to ana- 
lyze a sample from your water supply 
and show you how better water can 
pay off. Address: The Permutit Com- 
pany, Dept. BW-2, 330 West 42nd 
Street, New York 36, N. Y. or Permutit 
Company of Canada, Ltd., Toronto 1, 
Ontario. 


PERMUTIT 


rhymes with “compute it” 
Water Conditioning 
lon Exchange « Industrial Waste Treatment 











In Research 


New Set of Equations Cuts the Error 


In Predicting Path of Hurricanes 


A promising new set of mathematical equations for 
predicting the path of hurricanes was reported at the 
American Meteorological Society's 150th national meet- 
ing in New York last week. In five tests cases, forecasts 
of storm locations arrived at through use of these equa- 
tions averaged only 65 mi. in error. Present hurricane 
prediction methods yield an average 100-mi. error. 

The equations were formulated by Akira Kasahara, 
University of Chicago research associate. He says they 
are based on a two-year-old concept for numerical 
weather predictions proposed by two Japanese meteor- 
ologists. A hurricane, the Japanese maintain, like a 
vortex in a river system, is part of a much larger air 
mass that steers the hurricane. Previous theories have 
held that a hurricane is a solid, swirling cylinder of 
moisture and air that sweeps over the earth’s surface 
of its own accord. 

Unlike most older methods for predicting a hurri- 
cane’s path, Kasahara’s equations plot the center of the 
swirl and take into account both the intensity of the 
vortex and the influence of the larger air flow. 


Arthritis Foundation Grants $335,700 


For 32 New Research Fellowships 


An all-out drive to ferret out the causes of rheumatoid 
arthritis has been launched with the granting of 32 
research fellowships, totaling $335,700, by the Arthritis 
Rheumatism Foundation. And the foundation has 
named seven of its researchers to undertake long-term 
study of the weblike substance that holds the human 
body together; these studies are expected to take 
between three and five years. 

A very wide area is covered by this investigation into 
the crippling disease that afflicts several million Ameti- 
cans. One investigation will seek out a substance said 
to be present in the blood streams of persons suffering 
from rheumatoid arthritis, but not in other people 
Other prongs in the drive will be aimed at organisms 
now suspected of causing arthritis and other rheumatic 
diseases (BW—Feb.25'56,p86). 


Final Plans Pressed for Synchrotron 


To Delve Into Mysteries of Matter 


Final plans are being made for construction of a 
$6-million synchrotron at the James Forrestal Research 
Center in Princeton, N. J. Scientists at Princeton Uni 
versity and the University of Pennsylvania are working 
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on the project. The new machine, a 3-billion-volt high 
intensity proton accelerator, will be used for unclassified 
research on the basic nature of matter. 

The new synchrotron will not have the energy of 
machines at Brookhaven and Berkeley, but it will pro- 
duce at least 50 times as many high energy protons as 
these accelerators. It will consist of an alternating- 
current electromagnet that will measure some 80 ft. 
in diameter and weigh 400 tons. 

The magnet, with a cycling rate 100 times that of 
Brookhaven’s Cosmotron, should guide protons over 
a path many thousands of miles in length, until they 
reach a top energy of 3-billion electron volts. At this 
peak energy, the rotating beam of protons then will 
be directed at target nuclei, thereby creating heavy 
mesons in larger numbers than previously possible. 

By studying these heavy mesons (in cloud and bubble 
chambers, photographic emulsions, scintillation counters, 
etc.), it is hoped additional light will be thrown on the 
mystery of the fundamental nature of matter. 


Hibernation Study Shows That Hamsters 
Can Be Made to Hit the Sack 


Science has managed to intrude on the profound 
sleep of hibernating animals, whose long winter nap is 
accompanied by near-freezing temperatures, heart beats 
down to eight per minute, and very slow respiration. 

At Harvard’s Museum of Comparative Zoology, Dr. 
Charles P. Lyman and his associates have worked with 
golden hamsters. They have discovered that hiberna- 
tion can be induced experimentally at any time of the 
year, and that up to a certain point the animal’s body 
temperature will follow along passively with the tem- 
perature of the environs. However, when the tempera- 
ture falls below freezing (32°F), the metabolic rate of 
the dormant hamster automatically doubles or even 
triples to insure a body temperature of 37.4°F. 

The researchers found that the animal must be 
allowed to prepare for hibernation by storing energy, 
either as body fat or as fodder. They also discovered 
that when the temperature of its brain cortex falls 
below 68°F it is no longer capable of spontaneous 
electrical activity. 

Right now, Lyman is concentrating on finding out 
“what causes the hibernating animal to enter dormancy, 
and what wakes him up?” He thinks the answer may 
lie in the hypothalamus, an area of the brain just above 
the pituitary gland. The hypothalamus contains nerve 
cells that control many vital body functions. And 
Lyman suspects that one area of the hypothalamus is 
intimately connected with the so-called “waking center” 
of the brain—the sympathetic nervous system that in- 
creases the rates of heartbeat and respiration and raises 
body temperature. The Lyman research comes nearer 
to human medical problems when it seeks the differ- 
ence between the tissues of hibernators and non-hiber- 
nators. Human heart tissue stops beating if it is chilled 
too radically, while the hamster's heart beats on at near 
freezing temperatures. Lyman’s first studies indicate 
that the difference may be that the hamster's peripheral 
nerves resist cold. 
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Super G 

Constellation 

@ Deluxe service New 

York to Paris and on to 
Germany 


* Exclusive — Chicago to 
Germany via Montreal 
and Shannon 


* Direct tothe Near 
East via Germany 


Plan now 
with your 
Travel 
Agent 


EUROPE 
and the 
NEAR EAST 


Fly 
LUFTHANSA 


THE BUSINESSMAN'’S AIRLINE 
655 Fifth Avenue, New York MU 2-9100 
OFFICES IN. PRINCIPAL CITIES 


CENTRAL 
CONTROL 


SOUND SYSTEMS 


DESIGNED FOR INDUSTRY 


versatile radio 

& phonograph 
MUSIC 

DISTRIBUTION 


TAILORED-TO-FIT EQUIPMENT 
AT "STANDARD UNIT" LOW COST 

Whether your sound requirements are 60 
watts of power or 6000... whether they call 
for one distribution channel or many— 
there are quality RAULAND standard units 
available to custom-fit your exact needs at 
lowest cost. Write us for details. 


RAULAND-BORG CORPORATION 
3515 Addison St., Dept. B, Chicago 18, Ill. 


Jum MALL 
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Print Cloth Price 


Cents per Yard 


22 


Date: Dept. of Labor 


Dip Disturbs Industry 


Textile people are restive these days 
over declines in the price of 39-in., 80x 
80-count print cloth—now about 10% 
below the year-ago level. Since this price 
usually sets a trend, the industry won- 
ders if such will be the case this time. 


PNT Comey aallite 


Percent 


100 


1951 1952 


Dota: Ward's Avtomotive Reports 


The slump began when slowness in the 
market piled up large supplies of goods 
at the mills. Production cutbacks have 
been attempted to reduce heavy inven- 
toris. Prices reached the point where it 
was no longer profitable to sell goods. 


Swing to Hardtops 


Among higher priced cars turned out 
in 1956, 57% had hardtops. And by 
1958, says Ward’s Automotive Reports, 
the hardtops probably will squeeze out 
conventional styling from the high price 
field. 

At least one producer in the upper 
price range plans to make only 2-door 


and 4-door hardtops and convertibles, 
discontinuing conventional 4-door se- 
dans, according to Ward’s. So it looks 
as though makers of the high price car 
once again are the trend-setter for the 
industry. They discontinued production 
of conventional 2-door sedans in 1952 
and the club coupe in 1954. 
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For campaign material } 


Can your business 
co-exist with 7O million 
captive people’? 


) ae 


As long as an Iron Curtain shuts off the satellite countries 
of Europe, the framework and future of free enterprise 
will be in danger. 

There is proof before us every day that the world can pros- 
per fully only when men everywhere are free to choose their 
own way of life, build their own businesses and till their own 
land. Yet behind the Iron Curtain 70 million people are still 
virtual prisoners of the Communists. 

There are a number of ways you and other American 
businessmen can help these people, yourselves and the 
world. One of the most direct is through Crusade for 
Freedom, sponsor of Radio Free Europe. 

For six years, this powerful overseas broadcasting 
operation has been beaming the truth into five key satel- 
lite countries. It has been outstandingly successful. 

The Communists have spent fabulous sums trying 
unsuccessfully to jam RFE’s programs. The bill for 
this last year in Poland alone was estimated at 
$17,000,000. Two-thirds of this amount will support 
the entire RFE operation for another critical year! 


And we know from letters and reports that truth 
from Radio Free Europe has helped keep alive the 
desire for freedom. The proof is history. 

So give your generous support to Crusade for 
Freedom in aiding these 70 million captives. If 
you don’t send them the truth—who will? 


nas 
a 
. * —J 
Some ways business executives have 


helped. Check the ones you are interested in. 
(1 Display Crusade material on your company bulletin board. 


C) Plan a paycheck stuffer to inform your employees 
of the importance of the Crusade for Freedom. 


[] Plan to conduct an in-company solicitation. 


C] Match employee funds with your Truth Dollars. 


and information write CRUSADE FOR FREEDOM, | 345 East 46th St., N. Y. C. 17. 
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Published: Weekly—closes 12 days 
in advance publication 
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$8.00 per line ($4.00 per 
line for position wanted 
ads), minimum 2 lines. 
Count 5 average words 
per line. 

Box Number: Count as 2 words. 
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CHICAGO: 520 N. Michigan Ave. (11) 
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LOS ANGELES: 1125 W. 6th St 


(17) 








EMPLOYMENT 


= Positions Wanted ————————— 


Exclusive Representation available in South West 
f ng tax shelter and/or invest 
Highest integrity, broad 
presently VP multi 
Harvard MBA 
$25000 
expenses 


sons se 

r ‘ rtunities 
lustr ontacts 
r corporation 

ensation requirement 
ercentage, 1earvy 

ness Week 

Personne! or Sales Trainee, AB and JD degrees, 

\ ‘ single 27. relocate anywhere, resume 

able PW-4106, Business Week 


Public relation writer 
W-4208, Business 


15 yrs. plan, place, features 


Purchasing Director, engineering education and 
ba und Resume PW -4197, Business 


SELLING OPPORTUNITIES 


=== Selling Opportunities Wanted === 
Washington, D. C. 20 years selling to federal gov- 


and commercial James F 


‘ sus ness 
H ! Bar Washington 6, D. C 


Kulilding 


Aggressive representation available for an account 
that requires an engineering approach, Gradu 
ate M.E } experience in indus 
eatir litio metal fab 
rocess conveyors 

» In estimating presentation 

pre aration sales Northern Ohio RA 
4195, Business Week 


SPECIAL SERVICES 


Need Translation? All Languages. Your Ads, 
slows. film acripts, house organs 
Turn-around service on busi 
~ respondence typed on your own let 
Technical and industrial material a 

sacked by years of experience. Write 

ces, McGraw-Hill Inter 
New York 36, 


inuais, cat 


is Business Serv 
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markets Department Stores 
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n Super 


\ < 
Mar 


er s20 N Plankinton 
Milwaukee 


Ir 
Wisconsin 
aooo= Registered Patent Attorney ————— 


Patent Information Book without obligation. 
G. Miller 27-BW2, Warner Bldg., Wash. 4, D. C 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


Free Catalog Hundreds of Bargains on business, 
farms and income property for sale through- 
tt S Deal direct with owners Write: U 1 
1608 Hillhurst Ave., Dept. BW6, 
Calif. 


Buyers Digest 
Los Angeles 27 


EXECUTIVE DEVELOPMENT 


owe your men?, the highly 
praised practical booklet for those who in- 
fluence or want to influence others—$1. Free 
Mattson & Assoc., Box 862, Chicago 90, 


CAPITAL TO INVEST 


Commercial & Real Estate financing. Ist & 2nd 
mtges, construction loans, machinery, equip- 

ent & inventory loans. Sales & lease back 
Present financing consolidated & increased— 
ents reduced Receivable discounting, re 
discounting & installment financing, Long term 
subordinated note & debenture financing. New 

enture Financing. Stock issues arranged. U. 8 
& Canada. Sy Fields, 1457 B'way N.Y. 36, N.Y 
Tel: Wisconsin 7-7395 


Wheat do you 


details 


payr 
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The rise of the 2-door hardtop has 
been gradual. It climbed from 11.9% of 
high price production in 1951 to a 
41.7% peak in 1955. When the 4-door 


hardtop made its debut in 1956, total 
share for hardtops jumped to over 50%. 
This model is expected to hasten the 
decline of the conventional sedan. 


U.S. Savings Bonds* 


Millions of Dollars 
600 


Sales 


1955 


*Series E & H Combined 


Data: U. S. Treasury Dept. 


Queue Forms at Cash-in Counter 


Treasury officials are worried over the 
declining popularity of U. S. savings 
bonds. During 1956, sales slipped and 
redemptions rose; in the last five months 
of the year, redemptions exceeded sales. 
One reason for the decline is the interest 


yield, which recently has been less than 
for marketable long-term issues of the 
Treasury. 

This has spurred study of the pos- 
sibility of going to Congress for approval 
of another boost in the interest rate. 


Steel Scrap Price 


Dollars per Ton 


70 


ena 


1956 § 1957 
0 


June July Sept. 


Aug. 


Dato: Iron Age. 


Dropping Steeply 


The steel scrap price as measured by 
Iron Age’s composite dropped $2.30 last 
week to $55.50 per ton, bringing the 

rice almost 15% below the all-time 
high of $65.17 reached only seven weeks 
ago. 

The steel scrap price often is a ba- 
rometer of trends in steel outputs. The 


Oct. 


question raised by the recent decline: 
Does this herald a decline in steel mill 
operations, or is it merely a reaction to 
a too abrupt rise in price some, weeks 
ago? Another factor to be considered is 
that prices generally rise at this time of 
the year, due to the difficulty of making 
scrap collections during winter weather. 
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THE TREND 





The Oil Program Isn't Working 


By now it’s apparent that the Administration’s 
oil-for-Europe program has run into serious obsta- 
cles (BW—Feb.2’57,p29). This poses some obvious 
dangers to the NATO alliance and our relations with 
our European allies. 

The fact that U.S. oil deliveries to Europe are 
running well under the daily goal of 500,000 bbl. of 
crude oil we set is a sorry comedown after the opti- 
mistic statements made a few weeks ago. At that 
time, both government and oil industry officials said 
this country could quickly step in and fill most of 
Western Europe’s fuel shortage, caused by the shut- 
down of the Suez Canal. 

When the Suez crisis became apparent, both gov- 
ernment and industry experts announced that the 
only bottleneek in moving U. S. oil to Europe wouid 
be a shortage of transportation. Now, the Office 
of Defense Mobilization readily admits it guessed 
wrong. The shortage of tankers was solved fairly 
handily by a committee composed of major oil com- 
panies, which did the job by a major juggling of 
ship routings. 

As it turns out, the big stumbling-biock is the 
failure to increase domestic crude oil production 
sharply enough. And it’s here that the government 
has gotten off on the wrong foot. It has proceeded 
on the premise that all it had to do was ask, and the 
oil industry and state regulatory agencies would 
then open up the production valves. 

The government’s request has bogged down in a 
morass of intra-industry squabbling between major 
companies and independent producers. Each has 
its own idea of just how and when oil production 
should be stepped up. Many independents, for ex- 
ample, feel that excess gasoline stocks should be 
trimmed before crude production is boosted sharply. 
The state regulatory bodies—caught in the middle— 
have been reluctant to hike oil production any siz- 
able amount. 

Meanwhile, another government request that re- 
finers voluntarily cut down on the amount of crude 
oil they use—to free it for European customers— 
and to adjust their refinery yields to produce more 
urgently needed fuel oil, is likewise being received 
with few huzzahs by those concerned. 

It seems obvious that the way to tackle an emer- 
gency situation—such as the task of supplying oil to 
Europe over the critical next few months—is not to 
ask the oil industry voluntarily to do something that 
is against the companies’ own business interests. In 
effect, that is asking commercial companies to volun- 
teer to be noncommercial. The wiser course of action 
would be for the Administration to use what emer- 
gency powers it has—or to acquire from Congress 
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such powers as it needs—to issue the necessary or- 
ders to the oil industry to get more crude oil flowing 
to Europe. 


A Realistic Deal 


There is more than meets the eye in the commu- 
nique issued at the conclusion of the Washington 
talks between U. S. Defense Secy. Charles E. Wilson 
and British Defense Minister Duncan Sandys. The 
Wilson-Sandys agreement goes well beyond the offi- 
cial jargon, which contains little more than a reaffir- 
mation of the common interest of our two countries 
in resisting Soviet aggression. 

In concrete terms, the U. S. has agreed to provide 
Britain with a line of missiles, probably including 
the intermediate range (1,500-mile) ballistic missile, 
which could reach well inside the USSR from 
British launching sites. Thus, the U.S. stands 
to gain a stronger forward defense structure by real- 
istically recognizing that Britain can no longer afford 
the cost of developing and producing a full range of 
air-atomic weapons. We will, of course, get the bene- 
fit of whatever research and development the British 
continue to do. 


Potomac Plague 


As Washington correspondents have noted, the 
annual outbreak of foot-in-mouth disease (yakitta 
inepta) has struck the Administration unusually early 
this year. It has assumed, moreover, a particularly 
virulent and contagious form, striking not only Cabi- 
net officers but their wives. 

The echoes of Treasury Secy. Humphrey’s remarks 
about the budget and a hair-curling depression were 
still ringing when Defense Secy. Wilson tagged the 
National Guard as a draft-dodging device. And when 
the President tried to retrieve the situation, Mrs. 
Wilson promptly told the press that his remarks 
were “uncalled for.” 

To diagnose this as a foot-in-mouth epidemic is 
not to imply any criticism of Mrs. Wilson, who stands 
where a good wife should—tright behind her husband 
when he has a bad time with the boss. In the 
foot-in-mouth syndrome, it is not so much what is 
said that matters as how and when it is said. 

Political observers of both parties will commiser- 
ate with the Administration. The only consolation is 
that the disease is rarely fatal. This outbreak can be 
expected to run its course. However, an attack does 
not confer any permanent immunity, and the same 
affliction can strike them again at almost any time. 
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Why rail freight is going great! 
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ONE REASON IS T.O.F.C.* 

Today more and more highway trailers 
are hitching rides on special flatears 

to save time and money on long hauls: 
29 hours from New York to Chicago. 
Both railroads and motor carriers profit; 
everybody benefits from faster deliveries. 


*TRAILERS ON FLATCARS 


ONE MORE BIG REASON IS HYATT HY-ROLL BEARINGS 
Another (5:5 


for non-stop freight. Lt’s significant that so many of the new 

. : flatears built for high-speed T.O. F.C.* service have HYATTS 
contribution iia si 
. . « because railroads recognize roller bearings are the answer 


to railroad where delay-free dependability counts! HY ATT Hy-Rolls banish 


rogress hotboxes, major cause of freight train delays. Their sealed-in 
J £ ; 


3-year grease supply saves time-wasting waits for inspection and 
lubrication, too. And new HYATT Hy-Rolls are so simple to install 
and maintain that they make the big switch to roller bearings 
practical at last. They’re playing a bigger and bigger part 

in the railroads’ modernization program to bring America better 

and better freight service! Hyatt Bearings Division of General 


Motors Corporation, Harrison, New Jersey. 


Watch “WIDE WIDE WORLD” Sundays on NBC-TV 


“ROLL BEARINGS 


FOR NON-STOP FREICHT 





Another new development using 


B.EGoodrich Chemical] «- tera: 


Rigid viny! pip- 
ing at the RebeisCom- 
pany, Inc., Berkeley 
Heights, N. J., ban- 
dles fine chemicals 
used in many leading 
pharmaceutical and 
cosmetic products. 

Pipe and fittings for 
this installation were 

manufactured by Al- 

pha Plastics Inc., Liv- 

ingston, N. J. 


purity was the 
problem... 


GEON VINYL 
solved it! 


INCE the fine chemicals processed in this 
plant react with metallic piping, and thus 
acquire impurities, a new material was needed. 


Piping made from Geon rigid vinyl resin 
was the logical solution. This durable pipe 
does not react with the chemicals it carries. It 
offers superior resistance to oils, acids, alkalis, 
and most chemicals. 


Rigid vinyl pipe of Geon was the economical 
solution too. It weighs only one-fifth as much 
as steel pipe of similar size, simplifying han- 
dling and shipping. It’s easily installed, since 
pipe and fittings are joined quickly with sol- 
vent cement. 


Geon is a remarkably diverse family of poly- 
vinyl materials . . . star performers for rigid 
products like piping, valves, housings. . . flex- 
ible wall coverings, weatherstripping, foam 
products... coatings for steel, paper, or tex- 
tiles. One member of the Geon family can 
surely help you make a better product, offer a 
better value. For information write Dept. P-2, 
B.F.Goodrich Chemical Company, 3135 Euclid 
Avenue, Cleveland 15, Ohio. Cable address: 
Goodchemco. In Canada: Kitchener, Ontario. 


B.F.Goodrich Chemical Company 
a division of The B.F.Goodrich C 
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GEON polyvinyl materials - HYCAR American rubber and latex - GOOD-RITE chemicals and plasticizers » HARMON colors 





